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Izitrodvictioin 

To  the  present  generation  of  young  men  Hurrish  Chunder 
Mookerji  is  little  more  than  a  name.  Yet  in  his  own  day  he  was 
a  power  which  greatly  helped  to  mould  the  public  life  of  his 
day  and  the  marks  of  whose  influence  can  easily  be  traced 
to  this  day.  Of  all  the  galaxy  of  brilliant  men  who  marked  the 
first  onset  of  English  education  and  English  ideas  into  our  land, 
Hurrish  Chunder  Mookerji  may  be  counted  as  the  one  who  has 
left  an  abiding  impression  on  the  public  life  of  later  days. 

There  are  very  few  men   now   alive    who    can    remember    Babu 
Hurrish   Chunder  Mookerji  in  the  heyday  of  his    power    and    fame 
and  posterity  has  not  been  just  to  the    memory    of   that   great   man, 
whose  intellectual  eminence  no  less  than    his   great    public    services 
demanded  more  adequate  recognition  than    we    have    been    able    to 
give  him  ;  for  he  was  the  first  exponent  and,  in  a  very  true  sense,  the 
father  of  the  new  life  whose    throbbings   are    felt   to-day  all  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.     In  any  other   country,  a  career 
such   as   his   would   be   a   cherished  treasure  to  the  historian  and  a 
bye-word  to  every  patriotic  citizen,    and   a    monument    would    have 
been  raised  to  his  name  which  would  be  an   all  but  eternal  reminder 
of  the  great  services  of  an  individual  to  a    nation.     For   no  man    in 
Europe  could  have  done  to    his   country    the    service    that    Hurrish 
Chunder  did  to  his  and  remained  unhonoured  by  a  fitting  memorial, 
though  perhaps  for  the  time  being    his   worth   and   influence    might 
have  remained  unappreciated.     The  only  memorials  that  are   raised 
to  him  are  an  obelisk  in  Bhowanipur  and  a  street  named  after    him, 
which  has  more  than  once  had  to  brave  the  risk  of  losing   its   name 
for  one  briefer  and   perhaps    more    euphoneous.     No    trace    of  his 
dwelling  house  in  Bhowanipur   is    to   be    found.     The  recollections 
of    Hurrish    Chunder    must    therefore    necessarily    centre  round  the 
scanty  remains  of  his  work  in  one   or   two  volumes   of   the    Hindoo 
Patriot  that  can  yet  be  traced.     In   that   condition    it    can    only  be 
accessible   to   the   few    inveterate   record   hunters    whom    obstacles 
will   not    dissuade    from    researches   into   our   country's  past.     An 
attempt  is  therefore  made  in  this  volume  to  present    to    the  country- 


men  of  Hurrish  Chunder  in  a  more  accessible  shape  some  writings 
on  contemporary  topics  from  the  Iii?idoo  Fatrioi  oi  his  days. 

A  literary  man  is  best  remembered  by  his  works.  But  though 
on  this  account  we  certainly  attach  j^reat  weight  to  this  collection 
of  his  writings  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  this 
volume  would  be  anything  like  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  man  who, 
more  than  any  other  single  man,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
inspiration  of  national  life  at  any  rate  in  Bengal.  For,  we  do  not 
rate  the  life  and  work  of  Hurrish  Chunder  Mookerji  as  a  merely 
brilliant  career.  We  can  trace  to  him  the  source  and  the  nourish- 
ment of  that  political  life  in  our  people  whose  force  and  importance 
we  are  only  beginning  to  appreciate  and  which  are  no  doubt  big 
with  huge  possibilities  in  the  future.  For  of  the  little  band  of 
earnest  men  who  flourished  in  the  early  days  of  English  education 
in  India  and  helped  to  drag  India  out  of  the  slough  of  ignorance 
and  inertia  into  which  she  was  fallen,  Hurrish  Chunder  was  about 
the  foremost.  And  what  a  brilliant  set  of  men  they  were  !  One 
cannot  recall  their  careers  without  a  refreshing  sense  of  the  life 
and  vigour  that  characterised  them.  Men  deeply  imbued  with 
western  thought  and  culture  ',  whose  studies  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  learning  of  the  day  went  to  depths  which  are  out  of  fashion 
in  these  busy  days  of  scrappy  knowledge  ;  men  who  felt  the 
ignorance  around  them  like  a  dense  mist  which  must  be  cleared, 
men  inspired  with  a  lofty  desire  to  raise  their  country  from  these 
depths  and  teach  her  to  emulate  the  healthy  and  vigorous  ideals 
of  life  and  thought  that  England  opened  before  them — these  wei'e 
the  men  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Hurrish  Chunder  Mookerji, — and 
amongst  them  there  was  none  more  brilliant,  none  more  enthusiastic 
and  none  who  has  left  a  more  abiding  mark  on  the  history  of  our 
people  than  Hurrish  Chunder  Mookerji. 

Hurrish  Chunder  was  not  the  first  journalist  to  start  an  English 
weekly  as  is  generally  supposed.  His  immediate  fore-runner  was 
Grish  Chandra  Ghose  who  started  the  Bengal  Recorder  an  English 
weekly  in  1849.  l^is  was  converted  into  the  Hindu  Patriot  in 
1856  when  Hurrish  Chunder  took  editorial  charge  of  it  which 
he  kept  till  1861.  But  never  before  he  took  charge  of  Hindu 
Patriot  was  Indo-English  journalism  conceived  as  capable  of  rising 
to    the    height    that    the    Patriot  achieved  under  him  and  never  did 


this  class  of  journalism  exercise  such  a  wholesome  influence  upon 
the  small  educated  community  of  the  day  or  on  the  Government. 
He  made  his  mark  by  writing  some  articles  on  the  renewal  of 
Charter  which  first  gave  a  foretaste  to  people  of  the  power  that  was 
coming.  And  when  Lord  Dalhousie  was  recklessly  pursuing  his 
policy  of  annexations  which  hred  the  discontent  that  burst  out  in  the 
disastrous  Mutiny,  Hurrish  Chunder  alone  amongst  Indian  journa- 
lists raised  his  voice  in  strong  and  emphatic  protest.  His  articles 
on  the  annexation  of  Oude  ruthlessly  exposed  the  inequity,  cruelty 
and  impolicy  of  that  great  blunder  with  a  courage  and  insight  that 
astonished  his  contemporaries.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Dalhousie 
himself  was  greatly  disturbed  and  annoyed  by  his  bold  and  forcible 
writings  on  the  occasion.  Events  proved  that  Hurrish  Chunder 
was  in  tlie  right  and  the  Government  was  not  only  acting  in  defiance 
of  equity  and  humanity  but  going  straight  against  policy.  For  the 
discontent  that  was  bred  by  the  deposition  of  the  King  of  Oude 
and  the  annexation  of  Nagpur,  measures  against  both  of  which 
Hurrish  Chunder  entered  a  powerful  protest,  had  a  great  deal  more 
to  do  with  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  mutiny  than  appears  on 
the  surface.  It  is  not  only  that  Nagpur  and  Lucknow  formed  two 
of  the  most  difficult  positions  of  the  English  during  the  mutiny 
and  that  the  Oude  Taluqdars  and  the  Rani  of  Jhansi  continued  to 
trouble  the  British  Government  long  after  the  rebels  had  ceased  to 
hope,  but  it  is  not  wholly  improbable  that  if  Lord  Dalhousie's 
administration  had  not  exasperated  the  people  of  Nagpur  and  Oude 
the  Mutiny  would  never  have  happened  or  at  any  rate  not  attained 
the  gigantic  proportions  that  it  did. 

The  true  history  of  the  inner  spings  of  the  great  Indian  Mutiny 
yet  remains  to  be  written,  and  perhaps  the  work  is  all  but 
impossible.  How  the  mutiny  was  planned  and  how  the  conspiracy 
spread  all  over  Hindustan  must  perhaps  for  ever  remain  a  mystery. 
But  the  motive  forces  behind  that  rising  need  not  be  equally 
obscure.  It  is  to  be  feared  however  that  English  historians  of  the 
Mutiny  have  not  been  able  to  grasp  the  situation  in  all  its  bearings. 
Hurrish  Chunder  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  men  ;  he  was  surely 
better  able  to  feel  the  temperament  of  Indians  of  his  days  and  can 
be  trusted  to  have  arrived  at  more  accurate  conclusions  as  to  the 
feeliiii^s    whicli  swayed    the  people  in  making  them    rise   against  the 


authority  of  the  English  Government.  We  will  not  here  recount 
the  diagnosis  made  by  him  but  will  refer  the  reader  to  some  of 
the  articles  of  the  Hindoo  Patriot  of  those  days  which  we  select  for 
this  volume.  They  are  certainly  worthy  of  anxious  consideration 
of  the  historian  of  the  Mutiny  as  the  thoughts  of  a  clever  con- 
temporary who  had  the  advantage  of  being  an  Indian. 

For  a  proper  estimate  of  the  powers  of  Hurrish  Chunder  as 
a  publicist  we  should  like  to  refer  our  readers  to  his  writings  in 
the  mutiny  period.  To  appreciate  them  properly  we  must 
remember  that  the  time  when  they  were  written  was  a  most  anxious 
one  for  Englishmen  in  India  no  less  than  for  Indians  in  general. 
For,  if  the  trembling  balance  of  destiny  seemed  to  swing  dubiously 
in  the  north-west  and  Englishmen  in  work  as  in  rest  passed  their 
time  in  the  most  agonising  anxiety,  indiscriminate  retribution 
seemed  to  dangle  its  cruel  sword  over  the  head  of  every  Indian. 
Anglo-India  were  hysterical,  wild  stories  of  unspeakable  outrages 
by  sepoys  got  an  easy  currency  and  Europeans  in  India  wildly 
shrieked  for  revenge  with  not  less  persistency  and  frequency  than 
they  raised  nightly  alarms  of  the  Tandy'  storming  their  strongholds. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  the  sepoys  alone  or  rebels  but  many  a 
foolish  Indian  living  in  peace  was  lured  by  the  blandishments  of 
a  fanciful  independence  and  wildly  talked  about  the  coming 
millenium.  In  such  a  critical  time  when  the  air  was  electrified 
with  horrors  and  anxieties  of  an  intensity  not  approached  by 
anything  else  in  the  history  of  Indian  journalism,  Hurrish  Chunder 
was  unperturbed.  Week  after  week  the  Hindoo  Patriot  published 
articles  which  for  coolness  of  judgment  and  unfailing  good  humour 
might  very  well  suggest  an  atmosphere  of  elysian  calm.  It  now 
discussed  the  origin  of  the  Mutiny,  now  assured  the  Government 
of  Rengal's  perfect  safety,  now  made  trenchant  attacks  on  the 
stories  of  horror  and  atrocities,  now  rebuked  the  hysteric  journalists 
and  publicists  for  their  talk  about  reckless  retribution  and  now 
held  up  the  volunteer  corps  to  ridicule.  Clear  insight  and  calm 
deliberation  never  left  him  for  one  instant.  He  had  no  mis- 
givings and  no  fear.  He  knew  that  the  country  as  a  whole  was 
not  with  the  sepoys  and  never  had  a  doubt  that  England's  arms 
would  come  out  victorious  in  the  struggle.  He  had  no  fears  that 
Calcutta    would    be    taken    by   mutineers  and  did  not  want   courage 


to  s|)eak  out  his  condemnation  of  the  mutineers.  At  the  same 
time,  even  in  those  anxious  days,  he  courageously  pointed  out  tlie 
faihngs  of  the  Englisli,  stubbornly  opposed  all  proposals  of  a  bloody 
retribution  and  gave  the  lie  direct  to  all  the  stories  of  atrocities 
that  were  freely  vended  by  the  gossips  of  the  day.  'ro  champion 
the  cause  of  his  countrymen  in  those  days  when  every  other  man 
amongst  Indian  was  suspected  to  be  a  rebel  was  courageous  indeed 
and  his  courage  was  backed  up  by  a  true  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
situation  which  few  journalists  could  boast  of  at  the  time.  Hap[)ily 
for  India  Lord  Canning  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government  at  the 
time  and  he  never  swerved  from  his  much  abused  'clemency'  policy. 
And  when  the  Mutiny  was  quelled,  Hurrish  Chunder's  diagnosis 
of  the  situation  proved  the  true  one.  The  courage  and  statesman- 
ship that  he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  the  comprehensive  know- 
ledge and  fearless  enthusiasm  for  the  right  that  characterise  his 
writings  of  this  period  at  once  mark  him  out  as  a  man  far  above 
the  ordinary  run — a  man  who  in  other  circumstances  might  have 
made  his  mark  in  far  higher  spheres. 

Hurrish  Chunder  was  in  charge  of  the  Hindoo  Patriot  from  1856 
to  i860 — a  very  short  career  for  a  journalist  ;  but  a  large  number 
of  events  of  the  first  importance  was  crowded  into  this  brief 
space  of  time.  The  renewal  of  the  Charter,  the  Revenue  Sale 
Law,  the  Annexation  of  Oude,  the  Mutinies,  the  Transfer  of  the 
government  to  the  Crown,  the  Black  Acts,  the  Indigo  disturbances, 
the  foundation  of  Universities,  the  Widow- Remarriage  Act,  are  each 
one  of  them  events  of  no  mean  importance  in  the  history  of  India. 
The  Revenue  Sale  Law  Bill  which  was  passed  into  law  in  1859 
caused  a  flutter  amongst  Zemindars  from  whom  came  most  of  the 
prominent  public  men  of  the  day.  Hurrish  Chunder  Mookerji  led 
a  vigorous  campaign  of  these  gentlemen  against  the  measure  and 
gave  rise  to  a  very  interesting  controversy.  To  a  man  who  studies 
the  controversy  at  this  day  Hurrish  Chunder  Mookerji  may  appear 
to  be  defending  an  unrighteous  cause  in  supporting  the  Zemindars 
against  the  ryot,  knowing  full  well  how  prone  the  Zemindars  of  those 
days  were  to  oppress  their  tenants.  But  Hurrish  Chunder  was  no 
less  a  friend  of  the  ryot  than  that  of  the  Zemindar.  His  anxious 
solicitude  to  protect  the  interests  of  Khudkhast  and  kudimee  ryots 
whose  title  was  most  insecure   in    those   days,    finds   expression    in 


many  of  his  articles.  He  was  fully  aware  of  Zemindary  oppressions 
but  trusted  to  education  and  improved  administration  of  justice 
to  cure  them.  He  opposed  the  Sale  Law  Bill  on  principle,  for 
it  was  undoubtedly  meant  to  break  in  upon  the  status  given  to 
landlords  by  the  Permanent  Settlement.  But  we  must  go  behind 
all  this  to  find  tlie  supreme  justification  for  this  attitude  of  Hurrish 
Chunder.  In  this  act  Hurrish  Chunder  discerned  not  an  anxiety  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  common  ryot  but  a  desire  to  strengthen 
the  footing  of  the  European  Planter  in  India.  This  aspect 
of  affairs  changes  the  whole  face  of  the  question.  The  oppression 
of  the  ryot  in  this  case  became  assured  in  any  case — he  had  to 
choose  between  the  Planter  and  the  Zemindar  as  the  tyrant.  And 
knowing  what  he  did  of  the  Planters  of  those  days,  Hurrish 
Chunder  w^as  certainly  quite  justified  in  entering  a  strong  protest 
against  the  Bill,  from  pure  consideration  of  the  country's  good  and 
not  at  the  bidding  of  his  employers  the  British  Indian  Association. 

The  Black  Act  agitation  best  displays  one  phase  of  the  writings 
of  Hurrish  Chunder  Mookerji,  that  is  their  polemical  aspect. 
Into  this  controversy  Hurrish  Chunder  brought  an  amount  of 
knowledge  and  insight  which  few  of  his  other  contemporaries  had. 
With  this  and  with  the  wonderful  command  he  had  over  the  English 
tongue  he  was  able  to  meet  his  opponents  in  the  Anglo-Indian 
Press  on,  if  anything,  equal  terms  and  in  his  polemical  writings  as 
in  others  we  find  an  abounding  sense  of  humour  which  adds 
poignancy  to  a  controversy.  It  is  most  remarkable  however  that 
in  this  hot  controversy  when  the  worst  blood  was  roused  on  both 
sides  and  filthy  things  by  way  of  speech  and  writing  were  certainly 
not  wanting,  the  Hindoo  Patriot  never  for  once  descended  to 
vulgarity. 

But  Hurrish  Chunder  Mookerji's  name  is  certainly  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Indigo  disturbances.  The  persistent 
and  ruthless  exposure  of  oppressions  practised  by  Indigo  planters 
in  Bengal  in  the  columns  of  the  Hindoo  Patriot  has  a  most  pro- 
found influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  poor  ryot  in  Bengal.  It 
was  about  1859  that  the  matter  came  to  a  head.  The  agitation  had 
assumed  great  proportions  and  was  emphasised  by  some  very 
Serious  disturbances  amongst  the  tenants  of  some  of  the  factories, 
riic    Government  was    thus    roused    to    the   urgency  of   the   situa- 


tion  and  Sir  John  Peter  Grant  who  was  now  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  adopted  measures  which  ended  in  a  slow  dying  out  of 
the  Indigo  oppressions  in  Bengal.  In  this  he  had  the  unstinted 
support  of  Hurrish  Chunder  Mookerji  who  never  ceased  to  write 
his  fiery  articles  on  the  subject  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  at  the  present  day  materials 
for  commemoration  of  Hurrish  Chunder  Mookerji's  works  are  very 
scanty.  The  accounts  of  his  early  life  are  scanty,  no  portrait  of 
this  great  man  is  available  and  only  two  volumes  of  the  Hindoo 
Patriot  of  his  days  are  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  hunt  out.  'Ihe 
present  volume  comprises  articles  selected  from  these  two  volumes. 
Many  of  his  articles  which  created  a  great  stir  in  his  days  are  neces- 
sarily absent  from  this  compilation.  Besides  this,  there  is  no 
means  now  left  to  distinguish  articles  written  by  Hurrish  Chunder 
Mookerji  from  those  contributed  to  the  Hindoo  Patriot  by  other 
men  of  his  day.  When  we  remember  that  all  the  most  distinguistied 
men  of  his  day,  Ram  Gopal  Ghose,  Kisori  Chand  Mitra,  Rajendra 
Lai  Mitra,  Dwarka  Nath  Mitter,  Jaykissen  Mookerji,  Grish  Chunder 
Ghose  and  many  others  were  in  the  habit  of  contributing  articles 
to  the  Patriot,  we  can  properly  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  making 
the  selection. 

In  making  this  selection,  internal  evidence  has  been  our  sole 
guide  and  pre-eminently  we  have  relied  upon  style.  It  is  im- 
possible to  assure  our  readers  that  all  the  articles  brought  together 
in  this  volume  are  from  the  pen  of  Hurrish  Chunder.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  most  of  them  are,  if  one  may  judge  from  style. 
There  is  also  the  fact  tliat  although  there  were  many  other  contribu- 
tions most  of  the  writings  were  from  the  pen  of  Hurrish  Chunder. 
But  whether  we  have  been  able  to  trace  the  precise  works  of  Hurrish 
Chunder  or  not,  in  any  case  this  volume  may  with  confidence  be 
presented  as  a  memorial  of  that  great  journalist.  For  the  Hindoo 
Patriot  of  those  days  was  inspired  with  tlie  genius  of  Hurrish 
Chunder  in  all  its  parts  and  to  remember  the  Hindoo  Patriot  of  the 
fifties  is  to  remember  Hurrish  Chunder  Mookerji. 

We  venture  to  think  that  this  compilation  will  serve  other 
purposes  than  a  mere  memorial,  for  the  articles  here  collected 
constitute  a  brilliant  contemporary  account  of  a  brief,  but  a  most 
important  chapter  of  British  Indian  history.     Any  one  interested    in 
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the  development  of  the  constitutional  history  of  British  India  or 
in  tlie  growth  of  a  national  consciousness  amongst  our  people  will 
no  doubt  find  ample  light  in  the  writings  embodied  in  this  volume. 
He  will  find  contemporary  events  and  sentiments  presented  in  these 
pages  by  a  lirilliant  writer  whose  work  is  everywliere  characterised 
by  vigour  and  freshness,  true  insight  and  unbending  independence, 
a  generous  breadth  of  vision  and  a  remarkable  foresiglit.  I'he 
style  of  Hurrish  Chunder's  vvritings  is  a  healthy  and  mnnly  English 
which  is  fast  growing  out  of  fashion  and  is  flavoured  all  over  with 
a  genial  good  humour  which  marks  out  the  writings  of  Hurrish 
Chunder  from  those  of  his  contemporaries.  The  reader  will  find 
in  these  writings  that  the  man  whom  these  pages  seek  to  comme- 
morate was  of  a  manly  and  vigorous  type  which  was  brought  into 
being  in  the  early  days  of  British  Rule,  and  which,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  know  has  not  yet  quite  died  out. 

In  connection  witf)  ,  the  present  compilation  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  great  assistance  I  have  derived 
from  the  never  failing  kindness  of  Raja  Pyari  Mohan  Mookerji 
C.S.I.,  under  whose  directions  mainly  the  compiiatitni  has  been 
made.  I  may  add  that  before  I  was  called  upon  by  the  Hurrish 
Mookerji  Memorial  Committee  to  complete  this  work  Raja  Pyari 
Mohan  Mookerji  had  actually  collected  together  a  large  body  of 
the  writings  of  Hurrish  Chunder  for  the  purposes  of  this  compila- 
tion. I'hese  I  have  incorporated  in  this  volume  with  additions 
from  the  Hindu  Patriot  of  1858  and  he  has  always  come  forward 
to  help  me  and  to  give  me  guidance  whenever  I  sought  for  it. 


Calcutta  :  1  ^,  ^    ^       ^      ^ 

Nares  C.  Sen-Gupta 

The  istjanuafv,  iQio) 
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THE  MUTINY 

I.  HOW  ANNEXATION  WAS  WORKED 

It  does  not  require  any  strong  exercise  of  the  intellect  to  dis- 
cover that  promises  of  future  reformation  do  not  expiate  past  sins. 
Repentance  is  not  always  the  means  of  salvation.  It  argues 
want  of  sincerity  when  one  having  it  in  his  power  to  make  amends 
for  past  errors,  neglects  to  do  so,  simply  professing  to  refrain  from 
committing  the  like  errors  in  future.  This  truth  is  applicable  to 
Governments  as  to  individuals.  When  the  former  discover  their 
errors,  it  is  not  the  needful  for  them  to  hasten  to  their  reparation. 
Such  actions,  in  spite  of  a  set  of  politicians  and  moralists  who 
repudiate  all  obligations  resting  on  the  past,  are  by  no  means  the 
signs  of  weakness  nor  do  they  deteriorate  the  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  perform  them.  Apart  from  the  principles  of  morality 
which  ought  to  guide  the  dealings  of  individual  men  as  of  corporate 
bodies,  3'>d  wi^l,out  which  society  can  not  endure,  motives  of  state 
policy  recommend  this  course. 

The  policy  of  annexation,  lately  so  much  in  favour  with  the 
Government  of  India,  and  carried  out  with  such  a  high  hand 
in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  has  been  condemned  by  men 
possessing  extensive  powers  of  observation.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  history  of  annexation  that,  while  the 
opinions  of  men  on  many  things  have  undergone  alterations  with  the 
changes  of  time  and  circumstances,  opinion  on  the  propriety  or  the 
impropriety  of  the  policy  of  annexation  has  remained  unaltered. 
From  the  time  of  Burke  down  to  the  present  day,  all  men  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  have  with  one  voice,  as  it  were,  cried  down  this 
policy.  One  of  the  arguments  urged  by  its  advocates  is  what  the 
advocates  of  war  often  urge,  namely,  that  every  nation  has  a  right 
to   the   extension    of  its    dominions.     This  sort  of  argument  carried 
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conviction  in  the  days  of  the  pastoral  kings   when    the    dominion    of 
might   was   submitted  to.     If  weakness    be  a  disqualification    for    a 
Government,    it    is  impossible  to  discover  to  whom  the  Government 
of  the    world    is  justly  due.     There  is  no  Government  in  the  world, 
however    strong,    than    which    a  stronger  one  cannot  be  found,  or  if 
not  already  existing  who  can  predict  that  it  may  not  rise  to-morrow  ? 
The  impropriety  of  the  system  of  annexation  carried  on  in    India 
was  repeatedly  urged  upon    the   attention   of  the   Government,    but 
the   warnings   were   treated  with   indifference,  and  every  act  of  fresh 
spoliation  brought  on  the  spoilers  heaps  of  encomiums  and  rewards. 
The    authorites,    however,    after   all,  have  opened  their  eyes.     They 
have  discovered,   what   every   one  else  knew  before,  tliat  their  policy 
was  mistaken    and    their    conduct  reprehensible.     That  the  practice 
of    depriving    neighbours  of   their    possessions,    however  weak  those 
neighbours  might  be,  is  in  itself  utterly  discordant  with  sound  policy 
has   at   length    struck    them.     That   the  breach  of  the  most  solemn 
treaties    entered    into    with    the    native    princes    and  their  heirs  and 
successors    is    prejudicial    to    their    prestige    in  India    has  at  length 
become  prominent  to   their  eyes.     They  have    renounced    such  con- 
duct for  the  future.    They  have  publicly  proclaimed  that  it  would  be 
their    study    not    to    tread  upon  ground  to  which  they  have  no  right. 
This  proclamation  is  a  proof   tliat  they  are  awake  to  the  impropriety 
of  their  late  conduct.     But  so    low   lias   the   credit  of  Government 
sunk  by  repeated  breaches  of  faith,  that  considerable  difficulty  would 
be  experienced  in  finding   for    the    proclamation  a   ready    credence 
from    the   parties   to   whom    it   has   been    addressed,    unless    some 
practical  proofs  be  exhibited  of  its  sincerity.     There  is   no   sufficient 
guarantee    that    when    convenience  would  tempt  it,  the  most  solemn 
assurances  in  the  proclamation  would  not  be  violated.   When  definite 
treaties    with    individual   princes    and   chiefs,  ratified  and  exchanged 
with   all   forms    of   solemnity    customary     on    such    occasions    were 
violated    with    little    ceremony    and    without    any  scruple,    who  can 
guarantee    that   such    an    expression    of  intention  as  the  late  procla- 
mation, coming  though  from  the  august  lips  of  sovereign,    would  not 
be  set  aside  when  it  can  be  conveniently  effected   by   the  sovereign's 
trusted  servants  ? 

The  British  Government  of  India  can  not   better   re-establish    its 
credit  in  the  world  than  by  restoring  some  of  their  latest  acquisitions 
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to   the   native   princes  from  whom    they  were  wrested.     It  would  be 
impossible    to   restore   all    that   have    been  so  taken.     The  lapse  of 
time   and    the  course   of  events  have  so    far    mingled    the   annexed 
states    with    British    territory    and  destroyed  the  vestiges  of  their  in- 
dependence, tliat  the  most  sedulous  enquiries  would  not  be    able    to 
distinguisli  whicli  to  return,  or  to  discover  to  whom  to    return.     The 
wronged    families    have    in    many   cases    become   extinct,    or  are  so 
widely   diffused    that  neither    the    Dya   Vagh    nor   the    Koran  can 
discover    the   rightful    heir.     But    the   same   arguments   cannot   be 
urged  as  regards  some  of  the   latest   annexations   or   such   of   them 
as  have  been  effected  during  the  late  administration.  If  there  existed 
the    least    shadow   of    justification    with    regard    to    those    effected 
previous    to  that    period,    none    whatever  can  be   found  to    support 
some  of   those   perpetrated  by  Lord  Dalhousie.     These    involve  not 
merely  the    violation   of  the    most    solemn  promises,    but   also   the 
wanton  disregard  of  the  most  sacred  rights    cherished    through   ages 
and  which  no  civilized    monarch    would   attempt   to    deprive.     Any 
conduct   on    the  part  of  those  who  suffered  most  from  those  annexa- 
tions, however  hostile  to  the  Government,  is  justifiable,  and  as    such 
cannot  fail  of  enlisting  in  their  favor  the    sympathy    of   the    civilized 
world.     It    is    not    rare    that    such  sympathies  are  extended  towards 
injured  monarchs  and    families.     But  the  forbearance  of  the    Indian 
Princes    and    the   chiefs    whom    Lord    Dalhousie   gave   such  ample 
cause  of  offence  is  unsurpassable,  and  perhaps  it  is  to  the  forbearance 
on  their  part  that  the  indifference  of  the  British  nation  is  due. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  their  true  mission  in  the  East 
which  is  yet  to  begin  ;  it  is  essential  to  their  character  as  an  en- 
lightened nation  ;  it  is  essential  to  their  position  as  one  of  the  first 
rate  dominant  powers  in  the  known  world  ;  and  it  is  essential  to 
their  faith  as  the  followers  of  the  Bible,  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  restoring  to  their  thrones  such  of  the  native  princes  as  can 
still  establish  a  clear  and  undivided  right  to  such  restoration.  A 
fitter  opportunity  for  the  amendment  of  past  errors  may  not  occur 
again.  Let  the  British  nation  advance  its  claims  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  by  setting  an  example  of  generosity  which  will  be 
all  the  deeper  because  it  is  so  very  rare.  To  restore  what  has  l)een 
unjustly  taken  is  no  sign  of  weakness,  but  of  true  nobleness,  which 
does  not  consist  in  elevated  position  but  in  elevated  sentiment. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  the  complete  performance  of  this  act  of 
justice  that  tlie  sovereign  rights  of  the  Queen  should  be  abrogated 
in  the  territories  the  Government  of  which  may  be  restored  to  the 
families  from  whom  they  may  have  been  wrested.  The  Queen  may 
still  reign  the  lord  paramount  in  the  continent  of  India.  No  native 
prince  will  be  backward  to  acknowledge  fealty  to  her.  But  the 
power  they  have  lost,  the  position  from  which  they  have  been  dis- 
placed, are  still  sought  for  by  them  with  unabated  eagerness. 


U.  ANNEXATION  OF  NAGPORE  (I) 

Among  the  series  of  annexations  which  gave  eclat  to  Lord 
Dalhousie's  administration,  there  is  none  which,  in  the  intensity  of 
faithlessness,  violence  and  utter  ignorement  of  all  claims  of  justice, 
approaches  the  spoliation  of  the  Nagpore  territory  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  private  property  of  the  royal  family.  The  annexation  of 
Oude  has  not  a  shadow  of  principle  in  it  for  vindication,  but  no 
theory  of  the  higher  morality  cancelling  the  lower,  which  was  urged 
in  the  instance  of  Oude,  could  hold  good,  in  the  case  of  Nagpore. 
The  subsequent  administration  of  the  territory  and  treatment  of  the 
royal  family,  however,  has  not  mitigated  the  criminality  of  the 
original  act  of  absorption.  Placed  under  the  control  of  a  Commis- 
sioner who  abhorred  his  task,  it  next  passed  into  the  hands  of  one, 
whose  easy  habits  of  life,  aversion  to  action,  absence  of  attention  or 
sympathy,  habitual  coldness,  disrespect,  and  unpleasant  high  airs, 
were  subjects  of  remarks  even  among  his  subordinates,  far  more 
among  the  people.  The  royal  family  of  Nagpore  dragged  a  life  of 
misery,  grief  and  disappointment,  which  is  said  by  all  accounts 
received,  to  have  fired  the  breast  of  the  most  cold  hearted  Marhatta 
into  bursts  of  indignation  and  sorrow.  But  Banka  Baie,  the  last 
regent  of  Nagpore,  one"  of  the  most  remarkable  women,  as  the 
Indian  Statesman  justly  observes,  in  Indian  history,  had  an  inexting- 
uishable faith  in  British  sense  of  justice,  and,  with  tliat  patience 
which  is  tiie  peculiar  virtue  of  Orientals,  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  in  its  fulness  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  wiiich  she  had 
received  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Plowden's  immediate  subordinates 
would  t;ike  [)lace.    That  promise    did  not  cover  the  restoration  of  the 
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territory,  which  would  be  unr'-asonable,  or  the  restoration  of  the 
jewels  to  the  Ranees,  which  with  characteristic  dignity  they  did  not 
desire.  It  was  simply  the  grant  of  a  title  and  an  adequate  stipend 
by  Government  to  their  adopted  heir  whose  right  to  the  throne 
neither  tlie  laws  of  the  laiid  nor  the  laws  of  the  family  could  impugn 
or, invalidate.  In  tlic  meanwhile,  the  great  storm  of  the  Sepoy 
Mutiny  broke  out.  It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  Maharatta  mind, 
which  requires  but  a  single  S[)ark  in  ordinary  quiet  times  to  put  in 
flame,  would  see  this  tremendous  fire  blaze  without  catching  it.  The 
interests  which  might  eventually  have  fallen  into  danger,  have  been 
justly  estimated  by  the  Statesman.  "  The  rebellion  would  have  (our 
contemporary  remarks)  swept  far  and  wide,  enveloping  Poonah, 
Sattarah,  Belgaum,  Ratapore,  Kurnool  and  Cuddapah.  The  Deccan 
and  the  Carnatic  would  have  been  carried  off  by  the  general 
contagion.  Possibly  thus,  one  event  might  have  decided  the  fate  of 
the  British  Empire  in  India  before  re-inforcements  could  have 
arrived  from  England."  But  the  steadiness,  faith,  loyalty,  resolution 
and  influence  of  Banka  Baie  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family 
arrested  tliat  impending  and  overwhelming  danger. 

The  Empire  has  rallied,  but  the  great  mind  which  effected  in 
this  manner  the  salvation  of  India  has  passed  away  in  course  of 
God's  good  providence.  But  before  her  death,  we  are  assured, 
Banka  Baie  made  her  last  appeal  to  Mr.  Plowden.  "  She  sent  for 
the  Commissioner,  placed  the  hands  of  her  adopted  son  in  his,  re- 
commended the  lad  most  solemnly  to  the  protection  of  Government 
stating  that  she  died  in  a  firm  trust  in  the  justice  and  generosity  of 
the  British  Government."  Has  the  British  Government  redeemed 
this  trust  expressed  so  nobly  and  so  afifectingly  ?  Has  it  ackowledged 
in  due  measure  the  services  of  Banka  Baie  and  the  Nagpore  royal 
family  ?  We  pointed  out  in  our  last  issue  how  annexation  was 
worked,  and  how  effect  ought  to  be  given  to  the  noble  proclamation 
of  the  Queen  in  re-establishing  her  relations  with  the  Native  Princes, 
and  those  who  have  been  escheated  of  their  possessions.  The  case 
of  Nagpore  affords  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
wise,  generous,  and  dignified  policy,  and  we  earnestly  hope  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Viceroy  may  be  soon  directed  to  it.  The  foundation  of 
such  a  policy  has  been  laid  by  the  removal  of  the  late  Commissioner, 
and  we  patiently  wait  to  see  how  the  edifice  is  upreared. 
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III.   NAGPORE  (II) 

If  the  systematic  spoliation  of  the  native  princes  of  India  was 
one  of  the  great  predisposing  causes  of  the  rebellion,  it  is  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  alike  just  and 
politic  to  adopt  such  systematic  measures  of  restitution  and  com- 
pensation to  the  injured  families  as  may  be  carried  out  without 
compromising  the  prestige  of  the  paramount  government.  That 
some  compensation  is  due  the  most  reckless  defenders  of  annexa- 
tions have  not  the  hardihood  to  deny.  That  this  is  precisely  the 
period  when  compensation  may  be  accorded  with  the  greatest 
advantage  and  most  grace  is  apparent  from  the  expectant  altitude 
of  the  public.  Titles  and  most  substantial  favors  have  been  liberally 
distributed  amongst  those  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  people  who 
rendered  important  services  to  the  state  during  its  recent  troubles. 
But  such  grants,  however  politic  and  just,  can  never  have  the  effect 
which  a  few  conspicuous  acts  of  generosity  shown  to  those  fallen 
princes  at  this  time  might  exercise  over  the  minds  of  the  Indian 
population.  An  able  letter  in  the  Daily  Netvs  states,  from  the 
observation  of  the  writer,  that  the  Royal  Proclamation  has  failed  of 
effect  in  Central  India  because  no  conspicuous  act  of  justice  has 
followed  the  enunciation  of  a  just  policy. 

Among  the  victims  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  policy,  the  Bhonsla 
family  of  Nagpore  possess  not  the  fewest  claims  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  Indian  public.  Next  to  Sattarah,  Nagpore  was  the  best 
governed  of  the  annexed  states.  The  family  have  always  been 
extremely  popular  in  the  province  which  they  once  governed. 
Their  history  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  annals  of  India. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  Bhonsla  stood  the  most  powerful  amongst 
the  contenders  for  mastery  in  Central  India,  It  was  a  Bhonsla 
who  fought  the  battles  of  Assaye  and  Argaon.  The  dignity  of  the 
house  was  always  kept  up  by  the  revenues  they  derived,  and  the 
substantial  wealth  accumulated  in  generations.  Altogether  they 
occupied  a  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  eyes  of  India.  And 
when  Lord  Dalhousie  decreed  their  fall  the  act  was  viewed  with  an 
amount  of  indignation  not  surpassed  by  that  evoked  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Oude. 

There  is  one  feature  of  great  interest  in  the  Nagpore  case    which 
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is  wanting  in  the  other  cases  of  similar  justice.  A  large  measure 
of  restitution  may  be  accorded  to  the  Nagpore  family  without 
shearing  the  British  Government  of  any  portion .  of  its  power  or 
dignity.  The  annexation  of  Nagpore  is  a  recent  event.  Most  of 
the  vestiges  of  the  suppressed  rule  yet  exist.  No  sweeping  settle- 
ment has  destroyed  all  the  ancient  landmarks  of  society.  The 
Berar  population  still  entertain  the  idea  of  a  possible  return  to 
power  of  the  dynasty  that  formerly  ruled  them.  The  present  re- 
presentatives of  that  dynasty  would  submit  to  any  condition  of 
imperial  vassalage  to  regain  the  seat  from  which  they  have  been 
ejected.  The  Bhonslahs,  as  vassals  had  never  proved  indocile.  We 
repeat  that  if  the  Government  of  any  annexed  state  could  be 
re-committed  to  the  hands  of  its  displaced  chiefs  it  is  that  of 
Nagpore. 

The  question  was  lately  discussed  whether  a  scheme  could  not 
be  devised  to  establish  the  paramountcy  of  the  British  power  in 
India  upon  a  clearer  and  better  recognized  footing  by  converting 
the  anomalous  relations  now  subsisting  between  that  power  and 
many  of  the  native  states  into  such  as  prevail  between  an  admitted 
suzerain  and  his  liege  vassals.  Not  an  argument  has  appeared 
against  the  proposal.  We  submit  that  the  case  of  Nagpore  presents 
the  most  eligible  subject  for  the  experiment.  If  the  Bhonslah 
and  his  council  were  invested  with  powers  now  exercised  by  the 
Commissioner,  the  ostensible  domination  of  the  British  government 
upon  the  province  of  Nagpore  would  not  be  in  the  slightest  measure 
diminished  while  its  real  hold  will  be  actually  strengthened.  Even 
the  power  of  legislation  which  the  Commissioner  exercises  may  be 
taken  away  from  the  restored  dynasty.  A  representative  of  the 
Nagpore  Government  may  sit  in  the  Legislature  for  all  India  with 
the  representatives  of  the  other  provincial  governments  to  assist  in 
its  deliberations,  Nagpore  would  then  be  as  much  an  integral  part 
of  British  India  as  Behar  or  Orissa. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  such  an  administration  would 
be  far  more  popular  than  any  Commissioner,  however  wise  and  just 
can  make  his.  The  question  of  popularity  derives  additional 
interest  from  the  personal  character  of  the  present  claimant  to  the 
Nagpore  gudee,  and  the  incidents  of  his  birth  and  adoption. 
Janojee    Bhonsla   is  a   direct    lineal   descendant  of   Raghoojee  the 
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Second  who  faiight  with  Wellesley,  and  the  grand  nephew  of  the  late 
Rajah  of  Berar.  The  widow  of  Raghoojee  who  was  Hving  when  the 
Rajah  died,  and.  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  state  whose  glories 
were  in  her  memory  merge  into  a  non-regulation  district  of  British 
India.  She  adopted  Janojee  with  every  ceremony  enjoined  by  the 
law,  and  so  long  after  as  she  lived  (she  died  only  in  September  last) 
she  incessantly  urged  the  claims  of  the  adopted  prince  upon  the 
British  authorities.  On  her  death-bed  she  sent  for  Mr.  Piowden, 
and  placed  the  young  prince's  hands  in  those  of  the  Commissioner 
commending  him  to  his  protection.  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Piowden  has  done  anything  in  discharge  of  the  trust  so  touchingly 
vested  in  him.  We  doubt  even  whether  he  has  represented  to 
Government  the  signal  services  of  Banka  Bayee  all  through  the 
troublous  period  in  1857  when  a  nod  from  her  would  have  involved 
Nagpore  in  the  flame  of  rebellion  and  thence  a  large  portion  of 
Central  India  that  has  remained  tranquil.  It  was  through  her 
exertions  that  the  inflammable  materials  so  abundant  in  the  capital 
of  Berar  were  kept  under  and  prevented  from  igniting.  If  any 
services  deserve  recognition^  those  of  Banka  Bayee  do.  Now  that 
her  spirit  has  passed  away  she  can  not  receive  a  reward  in  person. 
But  all  India  will  view  with  pleasure  and  accept  with  gratitude  the 
restoration  of  the  titular  honors  and  some  of  the  powers  of  a 
Bhonslah  Rajah  to  the  representative  she  selected. 


IV.  THE  MUTINIES* 

Months  before  a  single  cartridge  was  greased  with  beef-swet  or 
hogslard,  we  endeavoured  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  un- 
satisf^ictory  state  of  feeling  in  the  Sepoy  army.  We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  an  epidemic  mutiny.  The  spirit  of  disaffection  has 
worked  its  way  into  the  heads  of  the  Sepoys  until  not  a  regiment  in 
the  service  can  be  trusted.  At  the  present  stage  of  its  progress, 
any  conjectures  concerning  the  turn  affairs  are  likely  to  take  can 
no  longer  be  deemed  premature  and  mischievous.  The  worst  or 
nearly  the  worst  has  come  out,  and  there  is  no  want  of  distinctness 
or  prominence  in  the  symptoms  which  have  already  appeared  to 
warn  us  against  the  existence  of  a  powder  mine  in  the    ranks    of   the 

*  tlindit  Patriot,  April  2,  1S57. 
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native  soldiery  that  wants  but  the  slightest  spark    to    set    in    motion 
gigantic  elements  of  destruction. 

The  facility  with  which  the  murderers  in  the  40th  N.  I.  at  Dina- 
pore  were  screened   by  the  whole  regiment  was  a  significant  prelude 
to  the    more    open    manifestation    of  the   spirit   of   insubordination 
among    the   sepoys  that   occurred  at  Barrackpore.     The  regiments 
cantoned  at  the  latter  station  by  previous  concert  refused  point-blank 
to    have   anything    to    do  with  the  new  cartridges  supplied  from  the 
ordnance   stores.     The  impression    prevailed    that  an  objectionable 
ingredient  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  these  cartridges.     Factious 
men  contrived  to  render  this  impression  subservient  to  a  mischievous 
end.     The   sepoys    were    successfully  worked  upon  and  Barrackpore 
had  well  nigh  become  the    scene  of  a  general   mutiny.      The    timely 
and  spirited    interference   of  the    General    commanding  the  division 
served   to    dispel    the    cloud  that  had  gathered,  and  a  luminous  and 
tellin"-  address  to  the  troops  for  a  time    undid  the  evil  that  had  been 
slowly   and   silently    making  head.     The    sepoys   ceased    to    hold 
nocturnal  meetings,  pass  votes  of  censure  on  their  officers,  set  fire  to 
bungalows  and  perpetrate  other  acts  of  crime.  The  disease  seemed  to 
have  disappeared,   when  its  symptoms  broke  out  afresh,  and  in  their 
indications  showed  that  it  was  neither  the  fat  of  oxen  nor  the   dread 
of  proselytism,  but  a  deep-rooted  cause  of  estrangement   that   led  to 
these  mutinous    outbreaks.     A   dangerous   shock    to    the   discipline 
and  soldierly  feelings  of  the  entire  army  was  imparted  by  the    events 
and  the  19th  N.  1.  caught  the  infection  in    all    its   virulence.     They 
committed   themselves    even    more    hopelessly    than    the   troops  at 
Barrackpore,  and  a  signal  punishment  has    marked    the   displeasure 
of  the    Government.     The   blind    obedience    to   command,  which 
forms    the    basis    of   military    discipline,  seems  universally  to  have 
given  place  to  an  obstinate  and  rancorous  spirit  of  debate.     Mutiny 
must  be  the  natural  result  of  the  working  of  such  a  spirit. 

The  Indian  army  has  a  discipline  peculiarly  its  own.  It  has 
been  kept  together  as  much  by  the  usual  modes  of  military  organi- 
zation as  by  the  peculiar  composition  of  its  elements  and  the 
absence  of  those  exciting  causes  of  military  violence  which  exist 
abundantly  in  armies  where  alcohol  is  set  up  as  a  god  and  wor- 
shipped. The  men  who  constitute  the  armed  strength  of  the 
British    Indian    Empire   are    sprung    from    a  race  endowed   with  a 
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traditional    repute    for  chivalry.     It    is   not   here   as    in     European 
countries  that  the  very  dregs    of   the   population    only    are   enlisted 
into    the   ranks.     The   strictest    rules   on    the  contrary  are  enforced 
for   preventing   the   admission   of   recruits    from   inferior   orders   of 
caste.     To  tlie  chamar  or  the  dovie  the  rolls  of  the    army   as    those 
of  genteel  society  are  never  accessible.     The    Sepoys    are   therefore 
more  amenable  to  the  moral   influence    of   their   commanders    than 
any    other    body    of    soldiers    in    the   world.     Nothing    short    of 
grievous  oppression  or  the   most    flagrant   disrespect   of   substantial 
prejudices  can  drive  the  native  soldiery  to  conduct  foreign    to   their 
obligations    and    their   duty.     Without   the    utmost  provocations  to 
insubordination,  the  sepoy  scarcely  ever  raises  his    hand  against   his 
sui)erior.     It    is    not    in   his  constitution  to  do  so.     The  precepts  of 
his  religion  forbid    his    perpetrating    such   a  deed.     Soldiering    is  a 
respectable   profession,  and  to  forfeit  one's  footing  in    it   is    a   mis- 
fortune visited  by  the   condemnation   of  society.     The   censure   of 
his    relatives   and   friends    awaits    a  wanton  infringement  by  him  of 
the  respect  due    to    his    officer.     Every  circumstance — moral,  social 
and  religious — helps  to  maintain  the  harmony  for  which    the    native 
regiments  in  India  are    pre-eminent.     When    nearly    a   century   ago 
the  European  troops  of  the  Company  refused  to  do    their   duty,  and 
headed  by  a  seditious  Corporal  turned  their   backs  upon  an    expedi- 
tion, the  fiiilure  of  which  would  have  involved  the  British    power  in 
utter   ruin — the  Sepoy  Corps    bravely    and   zealously    supplied  the 
places    of  their    European    comrades    and  would  have  readily  chas- 
tised their  traitorous    behaviour    if   a    lenient    policy    had    not  been 
adopted   by   the   Council    at   Calcutta.     The   remembrance  of  such 
noble  and  heroic  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  native  troops   does   not 
crive   any   ground    to    suppose    that    the  present  excited  state  of  the 
Sepoy    mind    is    the    result   of  a  spontaneous  evolution  of  seditious 
sentiments.      What  then  has    loosened    the    ties    that    hitherto    held 
them  in  cordial  military  union  with   their    European    leaders?     The 
answer  is  easy  to  give.     Those  whose  province  it  is  to  look  to    their 
interest  and  give  heed  to  their  complaints   are    singularly   neglectful 
of  their  high  and  important  trust.     The  practice  of    removing    every 
ex[)erienced  or  promising  officer  to  the  civil  department    of   Govern- 
ment, in  manifest  violation  of  good  policy,  has    denuded  the    native 
regiments    of.^their    best    officers.     Those 'ivai la ble    for   regimental 
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duty  are  oitlier  unfit  or  unwilling  to  exercise  tliat  vigilant  and 
zealous  supervision  over  the  men  under  their  control  without  which 
tlie  finest  Ijody  of  soldiers  must  degenerate  into  a  loose  and 
imbmcile  rabble.  The  spirit  de  corps  which  is  at  once  the  soul 
and  the  glory  of  veteran  regiments  must  descend  to  the  men  from 
the  ofificers  who  liead  them.  But  the  spirit  de  corps  of  the  officers 
of  the  Bengal  native  infantry  is  a  perpetual  hankering  after  staff 
employ  !  Need  we  wonder  then  that  the  discontent  of  the 
officers  should  be  caught  up  by  reflection  with  which  the  entire 
native  army  seems  to  be  tainted  ?  Where  open  mutiny  has 
occurred,  rigorous  measures  for  tlie  punishment  of  the  mutineers 
have  followed.  But  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  by  no  means  en- 
couraging, and  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  will  be  wasted  in 
devising  prompt  and  efficient  mccisures  for  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  evil  whilst  yet  the  disease  may  be  cut  out.  If  it  should  ascend 
to  tlie  vitals,  fusillades  and  cannonades  will  hardly  succeed  in  re- 
establishing order  in  the  ranks  and  restoring  the  army  to  its  lost 
position. 


V.  THE  MUTINIES* 

The  disbandm^jnt  of  the  igtii  N.  I.  has  produced  no  effect  on 
the  sepoy  army,  or  if  it  has  had  any  effect,  it  is  to  widen  the 
estrangement  previously  existing  between  the  troops  before  whom 
the  penal  example  was  set  and  their  employers.  The  34th  N.  J. 
is  described  to  be  in  a  state  of  only  not  open  mutiny,  ftnd  so  great 
is  the  distrust  felt  in  its  loyalty  and  good  faith  that  its  men  have 
l)een  withdrawn  from  the  more  responsible  guards  and  its  j)risoners 
are  guarded  by  parlies  told  off  from  the  other  regin'>ents  of  the 
birgade.  These  latter  regiments,  no  doubt,  sympathise  to  no  small 
extent  with  their  brethren  of  tlie  marked  corps,  and  the  anxiety  of 
Government  as  well  as  the  country  remains  unabated.  How  long 
this  state  of  things  will  continue,  how  it  can  be  brought  to  a 
termination,  and  how  it  will  terminate,  are  questions  to  which  no 
answer  can  be  found.  The  immediate  attention  of  the  military 
authorities   of   tlie    country   ought    undoubtedly    to    be   devoted  to 

*    The  iiiiuht  Patriot,  April  9,  1857. 
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measures  for  the  extrication  of  the  State  out  of  the  present  diffi- 
culties, but  this  also  is  the  time  for  taking  into  consideration  how 
future  difficulties  of  similar  kind  are  to  be  prevented  from  arising. 
Mutinies  are  not  rare  occurrences  in  the  Indian  armies.  Unfortu- 
nately they  have  become  more  frequent  of  late  than  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  British  Indian  history.  If  any  indication  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  be  clear  or  definite  it  is  that  the  whole  system 
of  our  military  organization  should  be  recast.  That  indication 
should  no  longer  be  disregarded.  Enough  unto  the  day  are  the  evils 
thereof  has  been  the  conviction  which  has  dictated  the  policy  of  our 
military  authorities  in  times  of  such  trouble.  Regiments  mutiny  ; 
they  are  coaxed  into  obedience,  or,  if  that  be  found  impracticable, 
they  are  disbanded.  The  public  during  the  pendency  of  the  evil 
is  clamorous  for  military  reform.  But  no  sooner  does  the  evil 
subside  from  view  than  the  necessity  for  remedial  measure  slips  out 
of  the  mind,  and  the  army  is  again  left  to  demoralize  itself  until 
another  manifestation  of  the  progress  of  the  evil  puts  all  in  a  tem- 
porary frenzy  of  ill-concealed  terror  and  vexation. 

It  is  evident  this  time  that  no  measures  of  palliation  or  of 
temporary  efifect  will  suffice  to  bring  back  to  or  maintain  the 
sepoy  army  in  the  state  of  habitual  and  perfect  obedience  to  its 
employers  in  which  it  should  be.  All  the  cartridges  in  the  stores 
of  Bengal  may  be  burned  before  tlie  eyes  of  the  men,  yet  they  will 
not  cease  to  murmur.  The  disaffection  is  too  deep-rooted  to  be 
removed  by  such  means.  The  officers  have  been  disbelieved,  their 
assurances  have  been  set  aside  as  of  no  value,  their  word  of  honor 
has  been  contemned,  their  persons  have  been  despised.  Such 
feelings  have  not  been  engendered  in  a  day  and  they  can  not  be 
cured  in  a  day.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  permanent 
change  has  come  on  in  the  relations  of  the  men  to  tlieir  officers  and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  army.  Still,  articles  of  war  or  increased  or 
diminislied  severity  in  their  application  or  the  grant  of  fresh  pri- 
vileges and  rewards  will  not  re-establish  the  sepoy  army  in  the 
position  of  undoubted  loyalty  from  which  it  conquered  India  for 
Great  Britain. 
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VI.  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  * 

That  England's  dominion  over  India  is  upheld  by  the  sword  is 
an  essential  article  of  the  political  creed  of  many,  if  not  a 
majority  of,  British  politicians.  That  it  shall  have  no  other  support 
than  the  sword  is,  unfortunately,  the.  result,  if  not  the  object,  of  the 
labours  of  a  no  small  section  of  British  politicians.  How  slight  is  the 
hold  the  British  government  has  acquired  upon  the  affection  of  its 
Indian  subjects  has  been  made  painfully  evident  by  the  events  of 
the  last  few  weeks.  The  native  mercenaries  who  constitute  the 
chief  portion  of  the  physical  strength  of  the  Government,  have,  for 
sometime,  been  in  mutiny,  open  or  concealed.  It  is  no  longer  mutiny, 
but  a  rebellion.  Perhaps,  it  will  be  said  that  all  mutinies,  when 
they  attain  a  certain  measure  of  success,  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
rebellion.  But  the  recent  mutinies  of  the  Bengal  army  have  one 
peculiar  feature — they  have  from  the  beginning  drawn  the  sympathy 
of  the  country.  The  sepoy  who,  in  accepting  service  under  the 
British  Government,  neither  relinquished  the  rights  of  citizenship  nor 
abnegated  national  feelings  have  been  led  to  believe  their  national 
religion  in  danger.  They  have  rebelled  against  the  authority  which 
they  have  sworn  to  ol)ey,  and  the  forsworn  men  are  deemed  by 
their  countrymen  justified  in  sacrificing  a  minor  obligation  to  a 
paramount  one.  They  have  hazarded  all  their  most  valuable 
interests  ;  and  their  countrymen  view  them  as  martyrs  to  a  holy 
cause  and  a  great  national  cause.  The  mutineers  have  been  joined 
and  aided  by  the  civil  population.  They  have  hastened  towards 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  country  where  resides  the  remnant  of  the 
former  dynasty  to  which  are  turned  in  times  of  political  commotion 
the  eyes  of  all  Indian  legitimists.  Had  there  been  the  slightest 
ground  for  apprehending  the  injury  which  the  sepoys  already 
imagined  to  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  we 
could  have  laid  the  whole  blame  of  the  present  troubled  state  of 
affairs  on  Government.  But  the  ingenuity  of  malice  will,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  fail  in  finding  such  ground.  It  is  a  gigantic  delusion 
that  the  country  is  labouring  under.  The  first  duty  of  Government 
then   is   to    endeavour   to    remove  this  delusion.     The  first  attempt 
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towards  tlie  attainment  of  this   object   has    been  made  by  the  issue 
of  tlie  following  proclamation  by  the  Governor-General : 

Proclamation: — The  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  has 
warned  the  army  of  liengal  that  the  tales  by  which  the  men  of 
certain  Regiments  have  been  led  to  suspect  that  offence  to  their 
religion  or  injury  to  their  caste  <s  meditated  by  the  Government  of 
India  arc  malicious  falsehoods. 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  has  learnt  that  the  suspicion 
continues  to  be  propagated  by  designing  and  evil-minded  men,  not 
only  in  the  army,  but  amongst  other  classes  of  the  people. 

He  knows  that  endeavours  are  made  to  persuade  Hindus  and 
Musalmans,  soldiers  and  civil  subjects,  that  tlieir  religion  is 
threatened  secretly,  as  well  as  openly,  by  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  Government  is  seeking  in  various  ways 
to  entrap  them  into  a  loss  of  caste  for  purposes  of  its  own. 

Some  have  been  already  deceived  and  led  astray  by  those  tales. 

Once  more  then  the  Governor-General  in  Council  warns  all 
classes  against  the  deceptions  that  are  practised  on  them. 

The  Government  of  India  has  invariably  treated  the  religious 
feelings  of  all  its  subjects  with  careful  respect. 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  has  declared  that  it  will 
never  cease  to  do  so.  He  now  repeats  that  declaration,  and  he 
emphatically  proclaims  that  the  Government  of  India  entertains  no 
desire  to  interfere  with  their  religion  or  caste,  and  that  nothing  has 
been,  or  will  be  done  by  the  Government,  to  affect  the  free  exercise 
of  the  observances  of  religion  or  caste  by  any  class  of  the  people. 

The  Government  of  India  have  never  deceived  its  subjects  ; 
therefore,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  now  calls  upon  men  to 
refuse  their  belief  to  seditious  lies. 

This  notice  is  addressed  to  those  who  hitherto,  by  habitual 
loyalty  and  orderly  conduct,  have  shown  their  attachment  to  the 
Government,  and  a  well  founded  faith  in  its  protection  and  justice. 

'I'he  Governor-General  in  Council  enjoins  all  such  persons  to 
pause  before  they  listen  to  false  guides  and  traitors  who  would  lead 
ihftn  intf)  danger  and  disgrace. 

By  order  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
Ckcii,  Hkadon, 
Sfrv.  to  the  G:roenimeiit  of  India. 
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There  may  be  those  who  will  construe  this  declaiati(jn  of  the 
Government  of  India  into  an  act  of  concession, — a  confession  of 
weakness.  With  such  critics  and  politicians  we  have  no  common 
ground  of  thouglit  or  sympathy,  they  mark  not  tiie  demeanour  of  the 
Indian  people  at  the  present  crisis.  If  our  testimony  on  such  a 
fact  is  worth  anything,  let  the  Anglo-Indian  public  have  the  benefit 
of  it.  There  is  not  a  single  native  of  India  who  does  not  feel  the 
full  weight  of  the  grievances  imposed  upon  him  by  the  very  existence 
of  the  British  rule  in  India — grievances  inseparable  from  subjection 
to  a  foreign  rule.  There  is  not  one  among  the  educated  classes 
who  does  not  feel  his  prospects  circumscribed  and  his  ambition 
restricted  by  the  supreniacy  of  that  power.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  conviction  is  ineradicably  strong  in  the  mind  of  every  native — 
save  the  small  circle  in  Bengal  of  those  who  have  been  indoctrinated 
into  the  mysteries  of  European  civilization — that  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  actuated  by  a  fixed  purpose  of  destroying  tlie  religion  ol 
the  native  races  and  of  converting  tliem  to  Christianity.  Women 
and  children  talk  of  it.  'I'he  delusion  may  seem  strange  to  our 
readers,  but  it  prevails  nevertheless.  Delusions  as  strange  prevail 
among  Europeans  respecting  the  character  and  motives  of  Asiatic 
communities.  Yet  the  grievances  felt  and  the  delusion  believed  in 
have  not  neutralized  in  the  mass  of  the  Indian  population  the  feeling 
of  loyalty  which  the  substantial  benefits  of  the  British  rule  has 
engendered.  We  believe  the  prevailing  feeling  is  that  any  great 
disaster  befalling  the  British  rule  would  be  a  disastrous  check  to 
national  prosperity.  We  do  not  deny  tliat  a  pettish  desire  to  see 
the  high-handed  proceedings  of  its  ofiicials  rebuked  and  the  in- 
solence, as  it  is  thought,  of  the  Anglo-Indian  community  checked 
to  some  degree  countervails  the  more  sober  deduction.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  country  is  sound.  The  sympathy  which  the 
mutineers  have  found  from  the  people  extends  no  further  than  to 
a  wish  to  see  the  British  Government  huuiiliated  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  Zemindars  of  the  Meerut  District  have  given  shelter  to  the 
Europeans  who  were  driven  from  Delhi  by  the  violence  of  tiie 
Mutineers  and  undertaken  the  security  of  the  Dawk.  i  he  feeling 
which  [jrompted  that  act  was  one  of  genuine  loyalty.  A  people 
feehng  thus  and  acting  thus  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  humane  if 
not  generous  consideration. 
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It  is  not  the  time  for  dwelling  upon  the  efficient  causes  of  tlie 
outbreak  which  now  occupies  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention. 
Ere  long,  however,  we  trust,  all  causes  of  anxiety  will  have  been  re- 
moved. Meanwhile,  we  hold  of  no  small  value,  every  frank  decla- 
ration which  the  Government  may,  at  the  present  time,  be  im- 
pelled to  make  of  the  nature  of  that  now  promulgated.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  British  India  can  afford  to  lay  open  its  inmost  thoughts 
on  occasions  of  such  peril.  It  rules  over  a  people  who  have  found 
the  first  element  of  civil  order  under  its  auspices.  It  has  for  its 
allies  and  neighbours  and  dependants  princes  who  in  times  of 
trouble  have  not  hesitated  to  put  forth  all  their  strength  in  support 
of  its  power.  It  has  a  strength  in  the  strength  of  its  civilization,  in 
the  loftiness  of  its  purposes,  in  its  very  loneliness  in  this  vast  con- 
tinent which  will  carry  it  through  many  such  dangers  as  that  which 
are  now  threatening  it. 

VIL  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  MUTINY* 

The  paper  entitled  "  A  few  words  relative  to  the  late  Mutiny 
of  the  Bengal  .Army  and  the  Rebellion  in  the  Bengal  Presidency," 
by  Subadar  Hadayut  Ali  of  Captain  Rattray's  corps,  has  not  been 
unjustly  treated  by  the  English  Press  as  an  important  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  great  revolution  in  India  now  in  course  of 
subsidence.  It  contains  the  thoughts  of  a  shrewd  man,  and  that 
man  a  military  officer  familiar  with  the  views  and  character  of  the 
army  which  has  been  the  chief  agent  in  the  events  around  us. 
It  is  valuable,  moreover,  as  a  testimony  borne  by  a  native  who  sees 
things  from  a  different  standpoint  from  that  occupied  by  the  greater 
number  of  witnesses  of  the  matter,  but  whose  judgment,  corrected 
by  intercourse  with  enlightened  Europeans,  is  not  warped  by  that 
inveterate  and  rabid  prejudice  against  every  thing  European  so 
uniformly  to  be  found  in  natives  of  upper  India.  The  opinions 
given  are  marked  by  intelligence  ;  and  though  a  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  his  masters  has  given  the  writer's  language  a  tendency  to 
soften  and  palliate  their  faults,  there  is  considerable  frankness  in 
the  statement. 

The    writer   traces    the   causes   of  the  disaffection  in  the  Indian 
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army  to  the  Afghan  expedition  which  carried  tlie  Sepny  against  their 
wishes  to  ^.mlecha  land,  a  land  where  every  act  of  daily  life  had  to 
be  performed  under  circumstances  adverse  to  the  maintenance  of 
Pooranic  rules.  The  Hindu  Sepoys  considered  their  religion  in 
danger  and  grumbled.  The  hardships  of  the  campaign  added  to  the 
discontent.  On  their  return  they  found  the  persecution  awaiting 
them  for  their  unorthodox  travels.  They  were  taunted  with  having 
become  Mahomedan.  The  Mahomedans  Sepoys  had  also  their 
peculiar  causes  of  disaffection.  They  had  no  heart  in  a  war  with 
their  fellow-religionists  and  some  of  them,  as  the  Subadar  says, 
boasted  that  they  had  evaded  the  order  of  their  English  masters  by 
never  taking  aim  when  they  fired  against  the  Afghans.  This  feeling 
of  discontent  spread  until  the  Bengal  army  believed  itself  to  be 
very  ill  used,  and  a  general  aversion  to  serve  in  distant  provinces 
had  been  generated.  This  aversion  could  be  counteracted  by 
the  grant  of  increased  pay.  This  last  inducement  was  taken  off 
on  the  occasion  of  a  relief  in  Scinde  and  subsequently  in  the  Punjab. 
To  the  feeling  of  being  ill-used  was  thus  added  suspicions  of  a 
breach  of  faith.  Some  native  regiments  mutinied  on  the  occasions 
mentioned.  Some  of  the  mutineers  were  punished,  but  matters 
were  eventually  hushed  up  by  the  anxiety  of  the  oiificers  to  save 
their  reputations.  The  reader  will  find  in  this  part  of  the  narrative 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  causes  which  incited  the  Sepoys  so 
universally  to  mutiny.  They  feared  for  their  caste  and  they  feared 
for  their  pay.  They  found  mutiny  was  not  treated  by  their  officers 
as  the  serious  offence  it  is  described  in  the  "  Articles  of  War." 

The  writer  next  adverts  to  the  annexation  of  Oude.  The  effects 
which  that  measure  had  upon  the  minds  of  the  native  soldiery  was 
most  deplorable.  The  province  of  Oude  was  the  chief  recruiting 
ground  of  the  Bengal  army.  A  large  number  of  native  soldiers 
were  subjects  of  the  king.  The  subadar  might  also  have  said  that 
the  native  rule  was  popular.  When  the  annexation  was  first 
talked  about,  the  sepoys  received  the  report  with  incredulity.  When 
the  matter  assumed  a  more  serious  form  they  made  overtures 
to  the  king's  Government,  promising  to  stand  by  his  side  in  the 
event  of  collision.  The  king's  Government,  however,  had  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  power  of  the  British  and  declined  the  profferred 
aid.  Orders  were  given  to  the  Oude  officials  to  make  over  their 
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charge  peaceably  to  the  British.  Every  thing  passed  off  quietly. 
But  the  annexation  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  native  confidence  in 
the  British  faith.  Those  who  could  treat  an  ally  like  the  King  of 
Oude  in  the  manner  that  Lord  Dalhousie  treated  Wajid  AH  Shah 
were  deemed  capable  of  any  act  of  perfidy.  Those  who  could 
break  a  treaty  were  considered  capable  of  breaking  through  the  terms 
of  a  proclamation  or  a  law  made  by  themselves.  Those  who  dis- 
regarded the  friendship  of  a  century  would  certainly  not  be  deterred 
by  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  servants  from  carrying  out  any 
measure  oppressive  to  them.  Thus  reasoned  the  Seopys.  And  the 
chiefs  and  the  people  reasoned  likewise.  The  annexation  of  Oude 
prepared  the  country  for  revolt. 

The  greased  cartridges  came  next.  The  unfortunate  blunder 
ignited  the  mass  of  combustibles  which  the  more  serious  crime  had 
collected.  It  is  strange  that  there  should  have  been  any  military 
department  in  India  so  ignorant  of  the  feelings  of  the  native  army 
as  to  belive  that  a  composition  like  the  greased  cartridges  would 
be  received  for  use  by  the  native  soldiery.  But  the  thing  might 
have  passed  off  at  any  other  season  without  doing  much  harm,  had 
the  suspicions  of  the  Sepoys  not  been  provoked  by  previous  acts. 
That  reliance  upon  British  faith  and  honour  which  alone  could 
make  the  protestations  of  the  Government  acceptable  had  been 
shaken.  The  Government  was  positively  disbelieved.  The  course 
of  legislation  latterly  adopted  by  the  British  Government  in  respect 
to  social  matters  also  brought  the  native  civilization  violently  in 
collison  with  the  civilization  of  their  rulers.  The  Sepoys  revolted, 
as  a  matter  of  necessary  consequence. 

The  Subadar's  account  of  the  causes  of  the  mutiny  is  sufficiently 
clear  and  full  in  itself.  But,  a  soldier,  born  and  bred  as  it  were  in 
the  camp,  he  naturally  overlooks  one  cause  of  the  extension  of  the 
mutiny  into  a  general  rebellion.  The  tampering  with  landed  rights 
universally  over  the  face  of  Northern  India  had  generated  a  feeling 
of  deep  discontent.  If  there  be  any  one  sentiment  powerful  in  the 
Indian  mind  over  all  others,  it  is  the  sentiment  of  affection  with 
which  the  native  views  the  soil  he  inherits,  the  homestead  he  dwells 
on,  the  relations  which  subsist  between  him  and  his  landlord  or  his 
tenant.  A  rude  shock  was  given  to  this  sentiment.  A  body  of 
theorists,    prompted    by  benevolence  not    unmixed    with  the  selfish 
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love  of  social  power  characteristic  of  bureaucracy,  assailtd  existing 
institutions  with  a  vigour  and  pertinacity  that  might  have  done 
honour  to  a  better  cause.  Throughout  upper  India  the  landed 
aristocracy  was  deposed.  A  spurious  socialism  that  produced  only 
an  equality  in  poverty  was  made  the  guiding  principle  of  domestic 
legislation.  Judicial  authority  was  set  aside,  and  the  task  of  breaking 
down  and  reconstructing  society  was  entrusted  to  the  revenue  agents 
of  Government — young  men  with  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the 
matters  they  came  to  deal  with,  with  awful  self  conceit,  without  any 
correct  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  they  were  jeopar- 
dizing or  of  the  revolution  they  were  effecting.  The  cause  of  order 
received  a  fatal  blow  in  the  vaunted  settlement  of  tlie  North- 
western Provinces.  In  Oude,  this  course  was  followed  by  more 
than  usually  violent  symptoms.  The  most  warlike  portion  of  the 
population,  the  most  influential  leaders,  were  injured  in  their  most 
sensitive  parts.  The  Sepoys  began  to  fear  not  only  for  their  caste 
and  their  pay,  but  likewise  for  their  lands.  They  struck  the  first  blow. 
The  feudal  aristocrats  urged  them  on.  When  a  certain  measure 
of  progress  was  made,  that  aristocracy  put  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and  the  Sepoy  mutiny  became  the  Indian  rebellion. 


VIII.  THE  POLICY  OF  THE  DAY* 

The  measures  which  the  Government  of  India  has  adopted  to 
reassure  the  public  mind  in  the  present  agitated  state  of  the  country 
have  all  been  marked  by  wisdom,  firmness  and  moderation.  '1  he 
treason  law  lately 'passed,  the  proclamation  issued  to  the  nation 
and  the  army,  the  replies  to  public  bodies  which  have  addressed 
the  Government  on  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  the  liberal  treat- 
ment of  the  faithful,  the  promptitude  and  fulness  with  which 
information  from  tlie  disturbed  districts  of  tlie  country  is  communi- 
cated to  the  newspapers,  have  severally  contributed  to  allay  fears,  fix 
the  wavering,  restore  confidence  where  it  had  been  shaken,  and 
strike  with  despair  those  who  hoped  to  gain  by  fomenting  insurrec- 
tion. 'I'he  subordinate  Governments  in  the  provinces  have  also 
acquitted     themselves     with     commendable     prudence   and  vigor. 


*-H indti  Patriot,  June  4,  1857. 
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Perhaps,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Colvin's  acts  manifested 
a  more  decided  feeling  of  security  ;  but  the  proximity  of  the  seat  of 
his  Government  to  the  foci  of  rebelhon  and  the  character  of  the 
local  population  would  account  for  even  a  greater  degree  of  anxiety. 
In  promising,  however,  amnesty  to  repentant  rebels,  he  has  not  only 
compromised  the  Government  of  the  country,  but  exceeded  his  own 
large  powers.  In  the  Punjab,  Sir  John  Lawrence  is  understood 
to  feel  his  position  perfectly  secure ;  and  the  rather  improbable 
story  of  his  having  disarmed  the  native  soldiery  of  the  line  within 
his  sphere  of  Government  shows  at  least  the  sweeping  and  decided 
character  of  the  measures  which  may  be  expected  at  his  hands. 
His  brother,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oudh,  is  in  a  position  of 
greater  difficulty.  Ruling  over  a  newly  annexed  province  and  one 
ever  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  violence  which, marks  its  social 
history,  teeming  with  disaffected  residents  and  turbulent  faction,  he 
is  beset  by  dangers  against  which  an  overwhelming  force — one  to  be 
thoroughly  depended  upon — and  consummate  tact  in  manage- 
ment, alone  can  avail.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  succeeded  to  a 
great  extent  in  conciliating  the  better  orders  of  the  Lucknow 
population.  'I'he  military  commission  of  a  Brigadier-General 
with  which  he  has  been  invested,  and  in  pursuance  of  which  he 
has  assumed  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Oudh  has  been  used 
to  no  small  purpose-  But  his  labours  have  been  almost  lost, 
for  the  temporary  success  of  the  rebels  has  revived  the  nearly 
extinct  hopes  of  the  followers  of  the  late  Court.  His  endea- 
vours to  strengthen  the  fidelity  of  the  local  troops  by  the  distri- 
bution of  magnificent  rewards  to  those  who  may  have  exemplified 
n)arked  loyalty  in  their  conduct  were  most  praiseworthy ;  but  after 
.iU  tivey  have  turned  but  partially  successful.  The  mutiny  of  • 
Lucknow,  however,  has  been  less  disastrous  in  its  results  than  those 
at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  and  than  from  its  local  position  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  be. 

One  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  acts  is  likely  to  be  judged  of  with 
some  degree  of  severity  in  more  settled  times.  We  refer  to  his  act 
of  placing  the  local  newspaper,  ti)e  Central  Star,  under  a  censor- 
ship. For  the  present  our  provincial  Governors  may  indulge  in 
the  arbitrary  use  of  their  authority  to  the  utmost  extent  without 
incurring  public  odium.     Sir    Henry    Lawrence's    peculiar  situation 
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Strengthens  his  claims  to  this  exemption  from  public  criticism.  The 
Oudh  people  are  disaffected,  that  there  are  mischievous  spirits  at  work, 
and  that  among  other  means  used  to  excite  disaffection  is  the 
dissemination  of  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  rebels'  successes,  are 
facts  notorious.  The  ill-concealed  terrors  of  the  European  popu- 
lation give  birth  to  huge  accounts  of  danger  and  disloyalty,  which 
accounts  find  their  way  into  the  newspapers,  of  course  losing  neither 
in  body  nor  in  strength  during  their  progress.  Through  these 
newspapers  they  are  received  by  the  public  divided  between  the 
frightened  and  the  disaffected,  and  they  produce  in  society  the  most 
disorganising  effects.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  local  administration  to  place  the  organs  of  public  infor- 
mation under  surveillance.  The  letter  of  the  Agra  correspondent 
of  the  Central  Star  has  been  tabooed.  The  writer  could  scarcely 
have  written  treason,  but  he  very  probably  did  worse ;  he  gave  a 
description  of  the  imminent  peril  in  which  Agra  and  its  Christian 
population  lay,  and  called  the  authorities  weak  for  not  blowing  up 
all  the  native  infantry  in  India.  Now,  a  communication  of  this 
kind,  falling  upon  such  inflammable  materials  as  now  constitute  a 
large  portion  of  society  in  the  towns  in'  Upper  India,  is  calculated 
to  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  results.  It  would  alarm  the  peaceful 
and  inspire  with  unfounded  hopes  those  who,  wishing  well  to  the 
rebel  cause,  might  otherwise  despair  of  its  success. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  several  Governments  towards  the 
country  has  been,  on  the  whole,  sound  and  judicious.  If  the  need- 
less alarm  of  a  part  of  the  population  have  marred  its  utility  in 
any  measure,  the  evil  is  unavoidable  in  a  community  composed  of 
so  many  nationalities  and  castes.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect 
this  policy  has  upon  the  native  army.  They  have  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  their  fellow-countrymen  been  assured  upon  the  highest 
authority  that  the  Government  has  no  designs  upon  their  religion 
or  their  caste  privileges.  They  have  been  warned  against  the 
artifices  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  impress  the  contrary 
upon  their  minds.  They  have  the  assertion  of  an  English  noble- 
man that  cartridges  greased  with  objectionable  matter  were  never 
issued  to  a  single  sepoy.  They  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the  70th 
N.  I.,  seen  that  Government  does  not  withhold  its  confidence  from 
those    who    at  all    deserve    it.     Above  all,  they  can  not  help  feeling 
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tlie  military  degradation  implied  in  the  rapid  importation  of 
European  troops  into  the  country.  If,  after  all  this,  their  eyes  are 
not  opened,  they  do  not  perceive  the  nature  of  the  delusion  which 
has  led  so  many  of  their  comrades  to  disgraceful  crimes, — all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  a  fatality  no  less  strange  than  cruel  drives  them 
to  inevitable  destruction. 


IX.  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAR 

In  the  minor  incidents  of  campaign  and  tediousness  of  the 
struggle  has  been  lost  the  general  interest  with  which  the  war  was 
viewed,  and  people  forget  to  note  the  real  progress  made  in  quelling 
the  insurrection.  Because  the  rebel  forces  have  scattered  themselves 
over  a  larger  extent  of  territory  than  they  previously  had  the 
military  occupation  of,  it  is  despondingly  given  forth  that  the 
insurrection  is  more  important  than  ever.  The  general  order  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  we  published  last  week  shows  what  little 
ground  there  is  for  such  assumption.  With  the  fall  of  Delhi  and 
Lucknow  the  most  sanguine  of  the  rebels  must  have  been  broken- 
hearted. If  human  calculations  are  worth  anything  there  can  be  no 
more  mutinies — no  new  risings  in  any  district — no  addition  of 
men  to  the  rebel  strength.  Those  who  have  to  the  present  time 
withstood  the  temptations  of  lawless  liberty  and  easy  plunder  are 
henceforward  proof  against  anything  and  can  never  again  be  gained 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  by  the  heaviest  disaster  be- 
falling British  arms.  Whatever  has  been  done  is  done.  It  is  however 
some  consolation,  poor  indeed,  that  it  can  not  be  repeated.  No 
scenes  such  as  have  stampt  infamy  on  Delhi,  Jhansie,  and  Cawnpur 
can  be  re-enacted.  What  numbers  may  fall  in  battle,  no 
Euiopean  can  again  be  murdered  by  traitors  in  the  garb  of  obedient 
soldiers, — no  British  virgins  can  hereafter  be  violated,  no  guiltless 
babes  liutchered.  It  may  now  be  permitted  to  any  one  without 
fear  of  exciting  alarm  to  canvass  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
conduct,  tlioughtful  men  have  from  the  beginning  unhesitatingly 
su[)ported,  and  England  has  at  length  been  brought  to  admire. 
With  the  insufficient  means  at  first  at  the  Governor-General's 
disposal  the  most  signal  successes  were  achieved,  and  though 
many    disasters    could    not    be    prevented  it    was    promptly    shown 
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to  the  rebels  that  theirs  was  a  losing  cause.  Tlie  results  since 
have  beert  so  striking  as  may  do  credit  to  any  Gov-ernment 
on  earth.  With  respect  to  individual  merit,  putting  aside  the 
exceptional  cases,  which  occurred  in  the  earlier  stnges  of  the 
revolt,  there  has  scarcely  been  an  instance  of  real  insufficiency. 
As  the  Commander-in-Chief  truly  remarks,  in  no  previous  war 
were  so  many  general  actions  fouglit,  so  many  sieges  conducted 
to  a  close,  so  many  marches  made,  within  so  short  a  time  as 
has  elasped  since  the  mutinies  broke  out.  And  in  all  tliese, 
defeat  or  failure  has  been  rare. 

Yet   there    have    been    friendly    critics    who,    entertaining    the 
highest  regard  for    the   chivalry   and  heroism  of  British  officers  and 
soldiers,    object   to  the  general  war  policy  of  the  Government.     To 
them  it   is    inexplicable    and     almost    meaningless.     They     would 
like  to   see     a   grand     army     formed,    that     would     strike    terror 
through      the      country,      annihilate      before    it      even      the    very 
shadow  of  rebellion  and  disaffection,    and  at    the   point  of  bayonet 
bring    men  to   sense  and  provinces    to  order.     They   complain  that 
small  detachments    of   two   or   tliree    hundred  European    troops  as 
they  arrive    here   are    sent  up    the    country    to    be  overwhelmed  by 
endless    work   and   peppered  away,    until    succeeding    detactiments 
come   up   to  supply   their    place    and   as  a  matter  of  course  meet  a 
like  fate.     They  deprecate  this  unnecessary    and   tropical    waste    of 
blood.     They    say,    the    force  that  has  already  come  from    England 
ought   to    suffice    for   the    present    requirement.     As  it  is,  however, 
we  are  more  than  ever  in  need  of  new    arrivals  and  fresh    reinforce- 
ments.    They  are  certain  that  the  country  would  long  ere  now  have 
been  pacified  had  a  contrary  course  been  pursued.     All  the  strength 
of  Great  Britain    has    been    drained    to    support    her  prestige  in  the 
East,    yet    nowhere   in  the  disturbed    districts  have  the  inhabitants 
become  aware  that  the  English  are  more  than  a  very  few   thousands 
in  number.     We   confess    there    is  great  force   and  truth  in  some  of 
these  arguments.     Yet  the  policy  of  the  Government    is    capable  of 
justification,   aye  and    laudation    too,    on    grounds    not  higher  than 
can  be  fairly  appreciated   by    ordinary    minds.     The  justification  is 
based   upon    this.     The  rebels   should  never  be  dignified   with    the 
name  of  enemies.     'I'hey   are    merely    run-away   culprits.     Strictly 
speaking,    the    war  should  never    be    viewed    as  such.     In  the  work 
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of  putting  down  the  mutineers,  the  troops  are  merely  engaged  in 
public  duties.  The  numbers  of  the  offenders  have  necessitated 
the  calling  in  of  the  military  to  assist  the  police.  That  the  Sepoys 
are  not  our  "  enemies  "  in  the  technical  interpretation  of  the  vvord 
is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  fact  that  if  they  are  ever  caught  in 
arms  against  the  State,  not  the  most  rigid  interpretation  of  inter- 
national law  will  compel  the  British  Government  to  treat  them 
otherwise  than  as  traitors.  So  the  question  of  their  chastisementt 
by  British  soldiers  can  never  enter  into  our  calculation  as  a  serious 
question  of  "  war  policy."  Wherever  and  in  whatever  strength  a 
rebel  army  may  be  found,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  nearest  com- 
mander of  British  troops  to  see  it  immediately  attacked.  To  wait 
for  re-inforcements  or  mature  plans  of  operation  is  doing  so  much 
honour  to  the  Sepoys— is  to  elevate  one's  own  subjects  guilty  of 
murder  and  riotous  conduct  to  the  rank  of  foreign  enemies.  If 
military  officers  want  a  precedent  for  their  conduct,  the  solitary 
chowkeedar  braving,  vainly  though  it  be,  against  a  gang  of  Dacoits 
will  supply  it.  Besides  the  moral  influence  over  the  country  of 
the  policy  which  Government  has  in  this  case  pursued,  and  which 
we  have  been  defending,  can  not  be  over-rated. 


X.    THE  PANIC  AT  CALCUTTA* 

Never  since  the  day  on  which  Serajoodowla  sent  his  Pathans 
into  Calcutta  to  wrest  the  factory  from  the  East  India  Company  and 
put  every  white  man  to  the  sword  or  in  cords,  was  Calcutta  so 
beside  itself  with  terror  as  at  the  present  moment.  The  English 
have  always  been  noted  for  looking  danger  steadily  in  the  fiice. 
But  at  times  an  excess  of  caution  assumes  a  rather  ridiculous  turn. 
The  state  of  feeling  now  exhibited  by  tlie  notabilities  of  Chow- 
ringhee  and  their  humbler  satellites  in  Kassitolah  is  very  much 
akin  to  that  which  drew  the  laughter  of  the  world  on  the  aldermen 
of  London  and  their  militia  when  Boney  was  a  stalking  horse  in  the 
imagination  of  the  British  people.  Within  the  last  fortnight,  the 
gunsmiths  have  been  deluged  with  custom,  and  their  fortunes  have 
been  as  effectually  made  as  if  the  dreaded  loot  of  Calcutta  had  been 

♦  Iliitdu  r.ifnot.   May  28,  1857. 
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poured  into  their  laps.  Indeed  guns,  pistols,  and  rifles  have  turned 
up  to  famine  prices,  and  many  a  portly  citizen  who  never  before  in 
all  his  life  was  guilty  of  the  least  insight  into  the  mechanism  of  these 
murderous  weapons,  may  now  be  daily  observed  to  look  as  fierce 
as  a  Hussar,  screw  up  his  mouth,  twinge  his  eyes,  and  ftiU  away  at 
the  trigger  till  he  grew  red  in  the  face  and  the  smart  crack  upon 
cap  "  warranted  not  to  miss  fire,  nor  fly  "  told  the  flattering  tale 
of  his  invincibility.  Some  have  achieved  the  feat  of  offering  for 
militia,  others  have  got  themselves  sworn  in  as  special  constables — 
a  feint  with  many  to  throw  off  the  responsibility  of  defending  their 
wives  and  their  daughters  and  run  off  on  the  smallest  alarm  to  a 
place  wliere  numbers  would  at  least  lessen  the  chances  of  their  being 
taken  off  like  game.  Amongst  the  classes  that  emptied  Manton  and 
Rodda  of  their  stock  in  trade  there  is  one  whose  known  heroism 
affords  a  better  guarantee  of  the  safety  of  the  Calcutta  lieges  than 
Lord  Canning's  protestations, — we  refer  to  the  class  the  members 
of  which  swore,  when  a  native  was  appointed  Magistrate  in  Calcutta, 
that  there  were  six  hundred  youths  amongst  them  who  would  under- 
go all  manner  of  hardihood  in  order  to  resist  ti>e  jurisdiction  of  the 
new  functionary.  The  pedagogue  who  supplied  them  with  morcean 
from  Goldsmith's  History  of  Rome,  if  a  poet  by  the  way  may,  like 
another  school-master  of  classical  fame  drive  his  people  on  to 
combat  and  celebrate  their  exploits  in  stirring  songs.  We  hope 
this  Theban  band  have  improved  in  their  spirits  since  their  last 
campaign  and  that  they  have  paid  or  intend  paying  for  their 
ordinance  store.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  this  latter  fact,  for  a 
muddled  conscience  is  the  companion  of  a  cowering  spirit. 

But  ridicule  apart,  we  seriously  ask,  is  Calcutta  really  in  danger  ? 
If  two  thousand  sepoys  can  loot  tlie  metropolis  of  British  India,  put 
every  citizen  to  the  sword  and  burn  and  pillage  without  let  or 
hindrance,  then  the  metropolis  of  British  India  has  no  business  to 
encroach  upon  the  map  of  the  country  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
would  perform  a  grateful  service  by  washing  away  the  doomed  city 
into  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  native  soldiery  in  Bengal  have  no 
alternative  but  to  remain  slill  in  their  places.  It  is  a  position  forced 
upon  them  by  the  population  of  these  districts.  As  the  soldiers  of 
Government  they  are  an  object  of  dread  to  those  with  whom  they 
are    brought  into  contact.     It  is  not  the  power  of  the  Sepoys  in    the 
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abstract  however  that  is  respected  but  the  power  of  the  British 
Government  which  the  sepoys  represent.  Let  the  distinction  be 
withdrawn  and  the  vengeance  of  the  State  proclaimed  against  its  native 
soldiery,  the  life  of  a  sepoy  in  Bengal  will  not  be  worth  a  second's 
purchase.  The  men  of  the  Upper  Provinces  can  never  obtain  the 
sympathy  of  our  people.  On  the  contrary  every  door  will  be  closed 
and  every  available  musket  in  the  country  will  be  found  against 
them.  Want  of  supplies,  and  inveterate  pursuit,  and  determined 
hostility  will  annihilate  the  temerarious  men  who  may  attempt  to 
parade  through  these  provinces  in  defiance  of  constituted  authority. 
The  sepoys  are  fully  aware  of  this  state  of  things,  and  if  they  have 
the  faintest  love  for  existence  they  will  not  attempt  in  Bengal 
the  game  which  their  comrades  have  been  playing  at  Delhi.  We 
can  guarantee  peace  and  protection  to  this  part  of  the  country 
and  as  to  Calcutta  being  sacked,  we  give  it  as  our  firm  unwaver- 
ing opinion  that  such  a  contingency  is  not  likely  to  precede  the 
millenium.  Let  those  therefore  who  have  purchased  guns  and 
pistols  and  improvised  themselves  into  "  fighting  allies "  in  the 
turning  of  an  eye,  dismiss  those  dreadful  instruments  before  they 
have  shattered  either  their  own  heads  or  their  neighbour's  heads 
— events  not  unlikely  to  occur  with  heroes  who  never  till  the 
present  emergency  witnessed  a  fire-arm.  If  they  live  to  see  the 
millenium,  they  may  live  to  cover  themselves  with  glory  as  the 
defenders  of  CassitoUah. 


XL  "AS  YOU  WERE' 

We  must  acknowledge  we  have  been  very  remiss  in  not  having 
taken  a  farewell  of  our  friends,  the  Calcutta  Volunteers.  We  must 
offer  our  apologies  for  the  same.  Our  acquaintance  among  the 
members  of  the  corps  was  certainly  not  very  extensive,  but  at  the 
same  time,  be  it  said,  we  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  their 
welfare.  That  so  august  and  patriotic  a  body  should  have  had  such 
a  short  existence,  is  not  what  we  expected.  We  were  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  Volunteer  Guards  would  have  been  made  a  per- 
manent corps.  But  whether  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  would  place 
themselves  enliiely  under  llie  tender  mercies  of  the  Volunteers,  and 
whelhci  ihe  curi)S  would  realize  their  very  sanguine  expectations  was, 
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we  think,  always  problematical.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to  cast 
any  aspersions  against  the  whole  body  of  that  noble  army  of  martyrs 
to  panic  and  patriotism.  On  the  contrary,  we  think,  there  were 
several  wise  men  of  Gosham  in  the  ranks  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
do  believe,  there  were  many,  who  in  case  of  an  emergency,  would  have 
wished  to  live  and  fight  another  day.  A  story  is  related  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington,  that  many  years  ago  when  the  Members  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Parliament  had  very  unparliamentarily 
used  one  another,  and  had  gone  to  such  extremities  as  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  paper  bullets,  Her  Majesty  sent  for  tlie  old  Duke. 
On  matters  being  explained  to  him,  he,  addressing  the  peccant 
members  in  an  authoritative  tone,  said,  my  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men, "  As  you  were."  This  is  just  the  style  in  which  the  Volunteers 
have  been  treated  by  Earl  Canning.  They  forced  themselves 
on  him  when  all  Calcutta  slumbered  and  slept  in  the  utmost 
tranquility.  At  least  such  was  the  belief  of  His  Excellency  and 
his  advisers.  Nevertheless  we  heard  at  the  time  that  several  ladies 
made  special  indents  on  the  hotel  keepers  for  port  wine,  and  on 
the  dispensaries  for  pungent  smelling  salts.  The  public  mind  rose 
to  a  furor  such  as  we  have  seldom  witnessed.  All  Calcutta,  bis 
wife,  and  daughter  were  mad  with  rage  with  Lord  Canning,  and 
without  knowing  the  why  or  because,  they  cried  with  one  breath, 
"Crucify  him  !  Crucify  him  "!  And  when  his  Lordship  discovered 
the  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  prevailed  to  such  a  degree,  he 
was  moved  to  pity,  and  as  pity  is  akin  to  love,  a  Volunteer  Corps 
was  organized.  A  large  concourse  of  people  assembled  on  the 
glacis  of  Fort  William  the  day  after  the  order  was  issued,  sonie  with 
rusty  muskets  and  swords,  and  others  with  bludgeons  which  may 
at  one  time  have  been  the  property  of  a  constabulary.  The 
rage  for  volunteering  at  this  period  became  so  great  that  every  other 
gentleman  on  the  road  either  was,  or  professed  to  be  a  Volunteer. 
School  boys  soon  took  up  the  example  and  devoted  their  play  hours 
to  undergoing  platoon  exercises  of  a  certain  kind  with  walking  sticks 
bamboos  and  rattans  for  muskets  and  swords  and  even  children  in 
frills  were  anxious  to  learn  the  arts  of  war.  Doubtless,  Lord  Canning 
indulged  in  a  low  noiseless  chuckle  at  such  tokens  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism.  We  say  a  noiseless  chuckle,  because  we  fancy  he  must 
have  enjoyed  his  laugli  too  much  to  allow  any  of  it  to  escape  in  sound. 
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But  the  Hel  and  true  Volunteers  to  all  appearances,  and  from 
never-ending  accounts  were  daily,  nay  hourly  becoming  a  more  dis- 
tinguished and  martial  body.  They  had  gone  through  the  "  goose 
step  "  but  did  not  consider  themselves  geese,  or  ganders  for  the  simple 
reason  perhaps  that  they  had  not  been  taught  to  cackle.  Their  picket 
hours  were  merry.  In  some  instances  they  challenged  passers  by.  in 
such  subdued  and  insinuating  tones,  as  to  make  them  believe  that 
they  (the  Volunteers)  were  only  after  a  little  innocent  diversion.  But 
we  are  told  that  on  certain  occasions,  when  a  panic  was  expected 
and  volunteers  were  obliged  to  stand  sentry  with  loaded  muskets  there 
were  people  in  some  squads,  who  beyond  hearing  the  report  of 
an  air  gun  or  fowling  piece,  never  knew  the  mysteries  of  gunpowder 
and  consequently  when  loaded  arms  were  put  into  their  hands  they 
trembled  as  though  they  were  troubled  with  St.  Vitus'  Dance.  The 
cry  of  "  Pandy  !  Pandy  !  "*  had  been  raised,  but  fortunately  for  the 
Volunteers,  that  monster  who  was  represented  as  being  more 
terrible  in  aspect  than  the  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
never  made  his  appearance.  A  season  of  apprehension  and  alarm 
was  thus  overcome  much  no  doubt  to  the  consolation  and  infinite 
delight  of  the  Calcutta  Volunteer  Guards.  By  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber 1857  the  Army  of  Retribution  had  set  foot  on  Indian  soil.  It 
was  a  little  after  this  again  that  the  renowned  Highland  Regiments 
arrived  in  Calcutta,  and  seemed  anxious  to  begin  the  contest 
without  the  least  degree  of  ceremony  and  fight  their  way  upwards 
from  Calcutta.  The  force  of  valor  could  no  further  go.  The 
Guards  at  this  time  mustered  abaut  six  hundred  men,  and  they 
were  prepared  to  meet  a  legion  of  Pandies  !  and  so  highly  was  their 
courage  admired  that  on  seeing  a  Volunteer  some  ladies  are  said 
to  have  exclaimed  : — 

"  Oh  valiant  man  with  sword  drawn  and  cocked  trigger. 

Now  tell  me  don't  you  cut  a  pretty  figure." 

'l"he  Band  of  the  Cavalry  Volunteers  amused  us  especially.  The 
musicians  wore  a  uniform  of  flaming  red  and  were  mounted  with 
white  steeds.  This  put  us  in  mind  of  the  saying  of  Maharaja  Runjeet 
Singh,  when  he  exclaimed  "  sud  lall  ho  jaegah.^''  But  so  long  as  the 
Volunteers  confined  themselves  to  such  like,  and  other  field    sports, 

*  P'rom  the  name  of  Rlangal  Pandy  a  nuuinous  Sepoy  of  Barrackpore,  Tandy' 
became,  with  Europeans,  a  general  name  for  Sepoys. 
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no  one  could  say  aught  against  them,  and  while  under  command 
of  the  much  esteemed  Major  Davis,  no  body  of  people  could  have 
been  happier.  The  Volunteers  continued  steadily  in  the  ranks, 
and  on  every  parade  morning  a  good  muster  was  always  present. 
This  was  no  doubt  cheering  to  the  person  who  brought  the  corps  to 
the  perfection  at  which  it  arrived.  But  when  Major  Davis  bid 
adieu  to  the  corps,  a  visible  change  took  place.  Numbers  retired 
from  .  the  field  on  his  departure,  and  no  entreaties  could  induce 
them  to  shoulder  the  musket  again.  A  galloping  consumption 
followed.  For  as  the  mutineers  were  being  hunted  down  by 
Havelock  and  Neill,  and  danger  was  less  apparent,  the  people 
congratulated  one  another  and  the  Volunteers  began  to  breathe 
more  freely.  The  numbers  of  the  corps  from  this  period  became 
irregular  in  their  attendance  and  a  reserve  guard  was  formed.  A 
great  many  flocked  to  this  asylum,  but  the  odds  in  a  very  little  time 
proved  that  the  reserve  force  waxed  stronger  numerically  than  those 
who  were  out  on  drill.  The  Volunteers  were  now  considered  a 
myth,  and  their  best  friends  could  not  help  observing  that  they 
looked  on  them  as  a  vision.  The  officers  convened  orderly  room 
meetings,  and  as  they  did  not  know  what  course  to  pursue,  they 
laid  the  matter  before  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General.  After 
a  very  short  interval  the  most  suitable  word  of  command  was  given 
by  His  Lordship.  "  As  you  were  " — and  the  brave  Volunteers  went 
their  ways  to  their  pens,  inkstands  and  desks.  Earl  Canning  has 
presented  them  with  their  baise  coats,  and  muskets  to  be  handed 
down  as  heir-looms  to  their  grand-children,  and  to  generations  yet 
unborn. 

The  affair  concerning  the  dinner  to  be  given  to  the  Volunteers 
must  be  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  to  need  recapitula- 
tion. We  have  no  desire  to  inflict  further,  or  deeper,  wounds  on 
the  already  lacerated  feelings  of  the  Government  officials.  All  we 
would  now  say  is  that  the  Volunteers  should  have  a  dinner  among 
themselves. 


XIL  INCENTIVES  TO  REBELLION 

We    have   yet  a  lingering  hope  for  a  royal  commission  of  enquiry 
into   our   grievances.     Why    have   the   people  of   India  revolted  or 
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sympathised  with  a  revolt  ?  The  question  has  been  asked,  and  the 
Potrius  of  the  day  must  wait  for  a  reply.  Meanwhile  every  incident 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  question  must  be  brought 
out.     Here  is  one. 

Pinhait  and  Bah  are  the  principal  towns  of  two  different 
Pergunnahs  included  in  one  Tehsildari  which  goes  by  the  former 
name.  Pinhait  is  about  40  miles  south-east  of  Agra,  and  farther- 
wards  in  the  same  direction  is  situated — at  a  farther  distance  of  16 
miles — the  town  of  Bah. 

Here  resided  tlie  Zemindars  who  were  the  chief  actors  in  a  late 
tragedy.  One  of  them  is  he  who  was  murdered  in  a  recent  aflFray 
was  a  Chowbay  Brahmin — a  wretched  intriguing  character — and  the 
other  is  a  Rajpoot  of  the  Tomur  tribe.  Long  before  the  outbreak 
the  latter  held  extensive  tenure  in  the  Pergunnah  in  fee  simple, 
the  possession  of  which  as  well  as  his  general  respectability  of 
character  gave  him  a  decided  influence  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Chowbay  however  did  not  like  this.  A  bond  was  fabricated  :  an  action 
was  brought  to  enforce  payment  of  it  and  a  decree  obtained  in  the 
civil  court,  in  execution  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Rajpoot's 
estates  passed  into  other  hands.  About  May  and  June,  when 
district  after  district  began  to  crumble  to  the  shock  of  the  mutinies 
and  anarchy  almost  universally  prevailed  the  Rajpoot  Chief 
contracted  a  disbelief  in  the  continuous  dominancy  of  British  in 
India.  He  accordingly  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
lawlessness  of  the  times  by  forcing  the  Chowbay  to  execute  a 
reconveyance  to  him  of  a  large  portion  of  his  disseized  estates. 
On  the  subsequent  restoration  of  civil  authority  in  the  district,  the 
Chowbay  prosecuted  his  adversary  for  rebellion  and  for  extortion 
from  him  of  the  deed  of  reconveyance.  The  latter  aware  of  the 
consequence  of  a  conviction  absconded  leaving  all  his  property 
behind,  to  be  confiscated  to  the  state.  He  has  ever  since  been 
endeavouring  to  collect  friends  and  having  succeeded  in  enlisting 
a  notorious  dacoit  on  his  side  is  become  the  terror  of  locality. 

Here  is  a  man,  who  under  happier  circumstances  would  have 
formed  a  subject  of  whom  any  sovereign  might  be  proud,  driven  to 
rebellion  by  circumstances  actully  beyond  any  human  power  to 
control.  He  is  now  ravaging  the  district  of  Agra,  the  Brigadier,  as 
often  as  he  moves  out,  failing  to  meet  him. 
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THE  LUCKNOW  REFUGEES* 

The  first  body  of   Lucknow  sufferers,  have  arrived.     The   firing 
of   two  guns   from  the  ramparts  of   Fort  William    on    the    evening 
of  the    eighth   instant  announced  to  the    public   that    the    Madras 
was   passing    Atchepore.      The    commander   of    the   steamer   was 
directed     by   a   telegraphic    message    to     anchor     below     Garden 
Reach   for   that    evening.     No   preparation    that  is  made   on    state 
occasions    was    wanting    for    the  reception  of  the  refugees  at    their 
landing  at    Prinsep's    Ghaut  on   the  morning  of  the    9th   instant — • 
the  memorable    morning,    the   remembrance  of   which  will  be   ever 
cherished   with  painful    interest  even   by  all    that   were   present  on 
the   occasion.     Amongst  those    who   were   assembled   at    Prinsep's 
ghaut     to     receive    the    heroic   band,  we  observed    Mr.   Beadon, 
secretary  of  state,  the  Honourable  Geralode  Talbot,  private  secretary 
to  Lord  Canning, and  Dr.  Lecke secretary  to  the  relief  fund  committee. 
The   solemnity    of  the  occasion  could  not  have  failed  to  inspire  the 
most  awful  reflections  in  the  minds  of  the   spectators.     The  general 
silence    that  prevailed,   when  the    heroines  were    being  landed  and 
handed  over  to   the   respective  carriages    that   were   in   waiting  for 
them  and   the  grand  demeanour    of  the  lookers   on  testified  to  the 
sympathy     they    bore     towards   the   victims    of  the    most    painful 
bereavements   with   which  humanity  can    be   afflicted  in  this  world. 
The   downcast  looks,    the  gloomy   countenances    and  the   furrowed 
cheeks  of  the  heroines  bore  evident  marks  of  their  physical  suffering 
and   their    mental  anxiety  for  the  hardships  and  the  losses  they  had 
to  contend  against  for   months   in   garrison,  surrounded  by  an  over- 
powering enemy    whose  fires  threatened   them    without  intermission 
with  the  fate  that  deprived  them   of  all  who    were   dear  and  near  to 
their  hearts.     There  could  not  have  been  a  single  spectator  amongst 
those    who   assembled    to    do    honour    to   suffering    humanity, 
brought   back    to   our  recollections  the  saying  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence    when   he    was   advised    to    move    from    the   room    that 
proved   his  death  scene   that,    when  the  messenger  of   Death  would 
arrive,  it  would  find  him  wherever  located.     We  ought  to  be    thank- 
ful   to  the    providence  that  had  spared  from  the  fate  of  others  those 
who  must  have  despaired  for  their  safety.     To  Sir    Colin    Campbell 

*  January  14,  1858. 
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is  due  the  credit  of  having  under  a  kind  providence  rescued  the 
Lucknow  garrison  with  the  aid  of  military  genius  that  can  hardly 
be  surpassed.  The  gratitude  of  a  whole  nation  will  repay  His 
Excellency  and  the  men  under  his  command  for  their  undaunted 
bravery.  History  will  do  justice  to  the  glorious  feat  achieved  by 
them  under  the  most  untoward  circumstances.  We  hope  that  the 
relief  committee  will  exert  its  best,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will,  to 
minister  to  the  want  of  those  that  have  survived  the  fate  of  their 
unfortunate  brothers  and  sisters.  We  sincerly  trust  that  by  the  aid 
of  a  kind  providence  that  has  mercifully  interposed  for  their  lives, 
their  health  and  vigour  will  soon  be  restored  by  the  balm  that 
would  now  be  administered  to  their  wounds  by  endearing  friends 
and  relatives  and  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  formed  them- 
selves into  a  committee  for  their  relief. 


EX  RAJAH  TEJ  SING  OF  MYENPOORIE 

People  in  the  North  West  are  looking  forward  with  intense 
interest  to  the  decision  which  will  settle  the  destinies  of  Tej  Sing, 
the  deposed  Rajah  of  Myenpoorie.  still  in  his  teens,  handsome, 
generous  and  ingenious,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  be  an  object  of  his  country's  solicitude, — especially  when 
his  countrymen  believe  him  to  be  innocent  ;  and  it  therefore 
behoves  the  Government,  before  subjecting  him  to  his  last  punish- 
ment to  disabuse  its  subjects  by  the  clearest  evidence  of  their 
belief  in  his  innocence.  But  apart  from  this  consideration,  which 
involves  a  vindication  of  justice  of  the  state,  we  have  other  reasons 
for  recommending  a  searching  investigation  into  the  case,  as  on  its 
Issue  depends  the  solution  of  a  problem,  whether  the  Rebel  chiefs 
are  indefinitely  to  protract  the  struggle,  to  postpone  their  punish- 
ment, or  to  surrender  themselves  up  peacebly  to  take  the  chances 
of  a  trial.  The  rebel  will  think  twice  before  he  gives  himself  up, 
when  he  finds  that  voluntary  submission  instead  of  contributing  to 
mitigate  punishment,  only  serves  to  give  a  swifter  transport  to 
the  gallows. 

The   result   of  our    en(iuirics,    made    througli  parties  having  far 
better    uppuituuilies    than    Government    otiicials    of  arriving  at  the 
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truth,  is  sufficiently  convincing  to  entitle  Tej  Sing  to  our  com- 
misseraiion,  and  to  justify  the  indulgence  of  a  hope  by  his  country- 
men that  he  may  soon  obtain  an  honourable  acquittal  and  be 
restored  to  his  rights  and  possessions. 

Even  now  he  may  hardly  be  said  to  have  attained  years  of 
discretion.  His  uncle,  the  late  Rajah  whose  Guddee  he  inherited, 
having  died  childless,  his  heritage  was  claimed  by  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture by  Bhowany  Sing,  a  son  of  the  second  brother  of  the 
deceased,  but  the  dowager  Ranee  having  opposed  his  claim  and 
supported  the  pretensions  of  Tej  Sing,  son  of  the  younger  brother  of 
her  husband,  the  last  named  claimant  was,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Revenue  authorities,  installed  in  the  Raj. 

Bhowany  Sing,  feeling  aggrieved  at  having  thus  been  superseded 
in  the  succession,  instituted  a  suit  in  the  Civil  Court  to  contest 
the  young  Rajah's  title  to  the  heritage  to  which,  by  priority  of  birth, 
he  considered  himself  justly  entitled.  The  case  was  ultimately 
appealed  to  the  Sudder  which  confirmed  the  proceedings  of  the 
Revenue  authorities.  Bliowany  Sing  next  appealed  to  Her  Majesty's 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  where  the  case  is  still  pending 
decision.  Intermediately  the  mutiny  broke  out,  and  presented 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  Bhowany  Sing  for  plotting  against  his 
adversary  ;  and   a  right  use  he  appears  to  have  made  of  the  occasion. 

About  the  close  of  May  1857,  a  wing  of  the  9th  N.  I.,*  mutinied 
in  Myenpoorie.  The  treasure  which  was  in  the  Collector's  Vault 
had  been  timely  removed  into  the  Rajah's  Gunee.  It  could  not 
therefore  be  boned  by  the  mutineers,  who  marched  off  towards 
Delhi  without  touching  their  officers.  Subsequently  when  the 
mutiny  had  spread  in  all  directions  and  Myenpoorie  was  threatened 
by  a  strong  body  of  sepoys  from  Bowgong,  Tej  Sing  considering  it 
no  longer  safe  for  the  European  residents  to  continue  in  the  station 
persuaded  them  to  quit  it— giving  them  at  the  same  time  a  safe 
escort  to  Agra  and  promising  to  deliver  up  the  treasure  in  his  charge 
when    he  might  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Not  long  after  the  European  residents  had  abandoned  the 
station  two  or  three  mutinous  Regiments  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  the  town    and    commenced    to   tam[)er    with    the    young  Rajah. 


*  Native  Inf.inlry. 
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Tej  Sing,  foreseeing  that  the  object  of  the  sepoys  was  either  to  drag 
him  into  the  vortex  of  rebellion  or  to  sack  the  town,  thought  it 
prudent  to  get  rid  of  his  friends  by  offering  a  kind  of  black  mail, 
which  he  paid  out  of  his  private  funds  and  not,  as  is  supposed,  from 
the  public  money  in  his  charge. 

No  sooner  were  the  sepoys  packed  off,  than  Rajaii  'I'ej  Sing 
went  actively  to  work,  made  the  best  arrangements  he  could  under 
the  circumstances  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  district,  and 
saved  that  part  of  the  country  for  a  long  time  from  relapsing  into 
anarchy  ;  but  5.11  his  measures  were  upset  by  the  Aheers  who  sub- 
sequently broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  These  men  who  compose 
an  influential  class  in  the  district,  live  while  under  restraint  by  the 
arts  of  husbandry  and  cattle-rearing,  but  take  to  marauding  the 
moment  they  find  the  curb  of  law  withdrawn  from  society.  Re- 
joicing in  the  prevalence  of  universal  anarchy,  they  could  ill  brook^ 
the  interference  of  the  Rajah  with  their  sacred  and  prescriptive 
right  to  plunder,  and  finding  themselves  numerically  greatly  stronger 
than  the  Rajah's  retainers,  broke  loose  upon  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  district.  Having  no  organised  force  to  send  out  against 
these  pests  of  the  district  the  Rajah  was  compelled  for  a  time  to 
leave  the  interior  to  their  mercy  and  to  limit  his  defensive  opera- 
tions to  the  town  and  fort.  At  this  critical  conjuncture,  a  disaffect- 
ed cavalry  corps  halted  at  Myenpoorie  and  threatened  to  sack  the 
town.  The  Rajah  apprehending  danger  both  from  within  and 
without,  incurred  the  responsibility  of  taking  this  corps  into  his 
service,  solely  with  a  view  of  trimming  his  vessel  during  the  storm. 

With  the  aid  of  this  regiment  he  was  signally  successful  in 
keeping  the  Aheers  in  check  and  in  restoring  order  to  the  district ; 
but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose  :  he  had  employed  mutineer  as  his 
tools — ergo  he  was  a  rebel  to  the  back-bone  ! 

Another  count  in  the  indictment,  we  believe  is  that  the  Rajah 
refused  to  deliver  up  the  treasure  in  his  charge  when  required  to 
do  so  by  the  Agra  authorities  ;  but  the  truth  perhaps  is  that,  as  the 
requisition  was  made  through  a  company  of  C.amel  Riders,  who 
could  produce  no  satisfactory  credentials  to  prove  that  they  had 
been  expressly  deputed  for  the  purpose,  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  refuse  compliance  with  their  rc(]uest. 

While   Tej    Sing's    time   and  attention  were  wholly  engrossed  in 
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devising  plans  for  preventing  the  utter  disorganization  of  the  district, 
an  undercurrent  of  faction,  of  which  the  young  man  had  not  the 
remotest  idea,  was  slowly  undermining  the  confidence  of  Govern- 
ment in  liis  professions  of  loyalty.  A  correspondence  was  being 
carried  on  with  head  quarters  ever  since  the  abandonment  of  the 
district  by  the  British  authorities  with  a  view  to  dupe  the  good 
folk  of  Agra  into  a  belief  that  Tej  Sing  was  playing  a  double  game 
with  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  every  base  artifice  was 
resorted  to  to  intimidate  the  Rajah  l)y  misrepresenting  to  him  the 
intentions  of  the  Government.  On  the  advance  of  Colonel  Great- 
iiead's  column,  Tej  Sing  was  urged  to  seek  safety  by  flight ;  but 
he  hesitated  and  hid  himself  in  the  town  during  the  attack  on  the 
fort.  His  sudden  disappearance  however  shortly  afterwards 
served  to  confirm  the  Colonel's  suspicions  of  his  guilt.  Not  afraid 
of  death,  but  of  tiie  mode  in  which  it  might  be  inflicted,  he  finally 
took  the  rash  step  wiiich  precipitated  his  ruin.  Instead  of  present- 
ing himself  to  tlie  civil  authorities  which  accompanied  the  force 
he  abruptly  fled  to  Buttesur,  overcome  with  fear.  There  he  re- 
mained incog  until  the  ofTer  of  a  rich  reward  for  his  apprehension 
rendered  it  no  longer  prudent  for  him  to  prolong  his  stay  in  that 
locality,  and  he  accordingly  fled  into  Rohilkhand.  Hotly  pursued 
there,  he  recrossed  the  Ganges  and,  heartily  tired  of  the  roving  life 
he  had  led,  surrendered  himself  up  to  the  authorities  of  Etawah. 

How  he  will  be  disposed  of  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  He  has 
spilt  neither  white  blood  nor  black  blood,  has  given  safe  convoy  to 
Europeans,  saved  public  treasure  estimated  at  upwards  of  3  lacs  of 
rupees,  maintained  order  and  collected  revenue  in  a  district  as  a 
representative  of  the  British  Government,  and  got  for  his  pains  a  bill 
of  attainder,  which  deprives  him  of  his  title,  his  pension  and  his 
estates,  and  bestows  them — unkindest  cut  of  all — on  an  individual 
who  has  been  unrelenting  in  his  efforts  to  compass  his  ruin.  The 
finishing  stroke  has  yet  to  be  struck  ! 


XV.    THE  REAL  DISEASE 

One  of  the  most  recent  state  trials  held  at  Lucknow  was  that 
of  Rajah  Jeylall  Singh.  He  was  tried  for  being  a  leader  in  the 
rebellion  and  for  having  taken   an    active  part   in    the    massacre    of 
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Europeans.  He  was  condemned  and  hanged.  From  all  accounts 
that  we  hear  of  the  man  we  are  led  to  believe  him  to  have  been 
as  fine  a  specimen  of  Rajpoot  humanity  as  ever  that  noble  race 
produced.  But  amongst  the  papers  found  in  his  boxes,  and  the 
purport  of  which  was  but  too  fatally  carried  into  practice,  was  the 
following  perwannah  to  the  officials  in  tlie  name  of  the  new  king 
of  Oude.  It  was  understood  to  be  the  writing  or  dictation  of  Jeylall 
Singh,  who  had  become  the  Secretary  at  war. 

"  As  we  are  appointed,  and  our  desire  is,  to  give  peace  and  security 
to  all  our  subjects,  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  all  the  tribe  of 
English  Kaffirs  be  exterminated  from  our  country,  old  and  new ; 
consequently,  Banee  Madho  is  appointed  to  Jounpur  and  Azimgurh, 
and  it  is  ordered  that  you  aid  the  said  Rajah  in  murdering,  and 
seizing,  and  exterminating  that  tribe  in  such  manner  that  not  a  sign 
of  them  be  left,  and  obey  Banee  Madho  in  all  things,  and  it  shall 
be  for  your  advantage." 

If  the  greatest  amount  of  hatred  conceivable  could  be  con- 
centrated into  ten  lines  of  any  language,  it  was  that  which  dictated 
the  above.  It  was  more  than  human  hatred,  it  was  diabolical 
hatred  that  decreed  the  extermination  of  the  "  tribe."  No  excep- 
tion occurred  to  be  made  in  favor  of  sex  or  age.  All  were  to  be 
exterminated.  We  allow  that  other  countries  and  other  ages  have 
witnessed  the  promulgation  of  edicts  similar  in  tone  and  feeling. 
But  there  was  this  in  them  to  distinguish  them  from  Rajah  Jeylali 
Singh's  decree  that  they  doomed  a  "  tribe  "  that  was  not  a  race. 
We  read  in  apocryphal  histories  of  England  that  the  Saxons 
appointed  a  day  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Danes  in  the  island. 
But  we  cannot  realize  to  its  full  extent  the  import  of  that  unper- 
petrated  fact.  In  the  paragraph  quoted  we  find  a  recorded  resolu- 
tion that  was  carried  into  the  most  dreadful  reality  of  execution. 

We  repeat  that  the  men  whose  will  found  vent  in  those  words 
were  Hindoos  and  Rajpoots,  a  race  the  mildest  and  most  chivalrous 
the  earth  ever  produced.  Yet  it  was  men  of  this  race  who, 
continuing  the  tradition,  religious  teachings,  honor,  faith,  the 
virtues  of  their  ancestry,  obeyed  the  satanic  dictate,  and  betrayed 
and  harmed  and  murdered  all  of  the  "tiil)e"  who  sought  their 
protL'clion. 

The  (juestion  is,  who  is  responsible  for  this  perversion,  ■  we  shall 
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not  <^ay  of  Hindoo  and  Rajpoot  nature,  but  of  human  nature  ?  Let 
the  Times,  the  most  Enghsh  of  every  thing  English,  answer — in 
terms  which  that  journal  alone  knows  to  use  in  these  days  of 
degenerate  eloquence  : 

"  But  in  spite  of  this  sense  and  goodness,  in  spite  of  home  ex 
perience,  old  saw,  and  sacred  text,  a  doubt  intrudes  itself.  It  is 
written  somewhere,  and  quoted,  that  '  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
alone '  ;  and  bread,  after  all,  with  all  its  own  finances  and  laws,  is 
not  the  moving  power  of  mankind.  It  is  not  bread  that  has  filled 
our  streets  with  crowds  of  strong  idle  men.  It  is  not  bread  that 
but  just  now  strewed  the  bones  of  a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen 
and  Austrians  on  the  great  plains  of  tliePo.  It  is  not  bread  that 
now  agitates  Central  Italy.  When  we  look  to  the  greatest  changes 
in  the  past  or  present  world,  we  may  indeed  see  hungry  and  naked 
populations  and  rapacious  hordes  ;  but  these  vulgar  wants  only  led 
the  mercenary  or  the  desperate.  Hurricanes  of  nobler  passions 
played  on  the  inert  mass,  and  stronger  minds  appeal  to  the  baser 
appetite  for  their  own  purposes.  Nationality,  loyalty,  the  antipathies 
and  sympathies  of  race,  religions  enthusiasm,  the  delusions  of  an 
hour,  and  more  than  all,  the  explosions  of  human  feelings  that 
follow  particular  acts  of  atrocity,  may  destroy  in  a  day  the  wisdom 
of  a  hundred  years.  It  is  evident  that  others  have  an  access  to 
the  higher  feelings  of  India  that  we  have  not.  They  still  cherish 
the  superstitions  and  remember  the  dynasties  of  the  terrible  old 
lords  ;  they  know  not  what  suffered  and  perished,  but  what  survived 
and  is  glorious.  They  have  no  regard  for  a  Gospel  which,  to  their 
simple  apprehensions,  belies  itself  at  every  step,  writes  peace  with 
the  sword  point,  and  comforts  with  artillery.  Nor  will  they  ever 
want  for  leaders.  Even  in  this  tame  country  we  know  how  many 
are  ready  to  risk  every  thing  for  a  high  game,  if  they  have  but  the 
opportunity.  In  India  the  common  part  is  soon  played  out,  andi 
then  comes  the  higher  craving.  Even  in  proportion  to  her  vast 
numbers  she  has  probably  more  men  ready  to  lead  a  troop  or  ar» 
army,  to  attack  a  city  or  demand  an  empire,  to  preach  a  crusade  or 
invest  a  caste,  than  we  have  for  operations  of  corresponding 
audacity.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  given  against  another 
mutiny  next  year  is  that  India  has  had  a  fearful  and  irresistible 
warning  of  our  power,  as  well  as  our  resolution.     What  is  to   hinder 
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by  and  by,  in  this  or  the  next  generation,  some  out-break  that  shall 
not  tread  in  the  very  steps  of  the  last,  but  shall  have  its  ov/n 
promise  of  success  ?  What  are  we  to  do  witli  the  military  classes, 
and  the  mihtary  spirit  of  India?  What  with  its  political  and  re- 
ligious traditions  and  its  inexhaustible  invention  ?  Peace  and 
plenty,  trade  and  employment,  have  worked  wonders  at  home 
They  have  not  prevented,  they  have  even  caused  the  nine  hours' 
strike.  If  that  is  their  operation  in  tliis  metropolis,  how  can  •  we  he 
sure  ihat  they  will  prevent  conspiracies  and  rebellions  in  India? 
Well,  that  is  the  thing  to  be  tried.  Mr.  James  Wilson*  will  do  his 
best,  and  no  one  would  do  it  better  ;  hut  wlien  he  has  done  all 
that  mortal  man  could  do  in  his  province,  then  comes  the  real 
question." 

The  leading  journal  is  not  despondent  without  reason.  English 
statesmansliip  may  secure  our  property,  increase  our  wealth, 
multiply  our  comforts,  strew  the  country  with  palaces  and  with 
plenty  to  fill  them.  But  "  man  doth  not  h've  by  bread  alone." 
So  long  as  English  rule  means  civil  and  political  degradation,  as 
it  undoubtedly  doth  now; — so  long  as  to  meet  an  Englishman  is 
to  be  insulted  and  dishonored,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  now  ; — 
so  long  as  all  that  is  noble  and  brave  and  aspiring  in  human  nature 
is  crushed  and  trodden  down  in  us  by  English  pride  ;— so  long  as 
it  shall  be  the  Anglo-Indian  creed  that  the  fattest  is  for  their  board, 
the  fairest  for  their  bed  ;  so  long  shall  proclamations  like  that  we 
have  printed  be  conceived,  framed  or  promulgated,  according  to 
opportunity,  even  by  the  Hindoo  and  the  Rajpoot. 

XVL  NARAIN  RAO  AND  MADHO  RAO 

The  ablest,  best  informed  and  need  we  add  ?  the  most  rabidly 
obstreperous  journalist  in  the  North  West  Province — evidently 
without  much  forethought — for  else  not  all  the  world  could  have 
induced  him  to  come  out  so  openly  and  frankly — assures  us  that  the 
brothers  who  are  the  suject  of  these  observations,  after  having  been 
judically  convicted  and  .sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  to  ex- 
piate the  crime  of  rebellion,  have  been  recommended  for  mercy 
on  the  ground  of  the  elder    being   next  thing   to   an    idiot,  and  the 

*  An  English  economist  of  note  who  had  just  been  appointed  Finance 
Minister  in  India. 
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younger  of  too  tender  age  to  have  been  capable  of  acting  himself, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  our  contemporary's 
statement.  The  fact  is  certainly  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  those 
who  profess  themselves  to  be  the  friends  of  peace  and  order,  and 
bespeaks  at  least  the  good  policy,  if  not  the  magnanimity,  of  the 
Government ;  and  so  long  as  Lord  Canning  continues  to  sit  at  the 
helm  of  public  affairs,  no  one  need  apprehend  disappointment 
from  the  result.  But  without  venturing  to  put  in  a  word  of  com- 
misseration  for  the  elder  brother,  who,  though  an  idiot,  may  in  the 
year  of  grace  1857,  have  been  blessed  with  lucid  moments  to 
meditate  a  conquest  of  the  Moon,  may  we  not  now  be  permitted, 
without  staggering  liege  men  out  of  propriety,  to  question  the 
equitableness  of  a  sentence  which  would,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
blot  out  from  the  book  of  existence  a  mere  child  whose  conscious- 
ness of  right  and  wrong  was  about  as  clear  as  must  have  been  that 
of  the  frolicsome  boys  who,  lately  in  the  Moradabad  district, 
mimicked  their  rulers  by  hoisting,  on  the  nearest  tree,  a  little 
member  of  their  mock  body  politic,  wlio  had  been  sentenced  by 
their  Archon-elect  to  suffer  death  as  a  jjaghy  on  the  gallows  and 
then  packed  off  to  their  homes  in  utter  amazement  and  consterna- 
tion when  they  found  it  was  all  over  with  their  little  culprit?  But, 
fortunately,  neither  the  little  Archon  nor  his  pigmy  lieges,  had  an 
estate  bordering  on  a  crore  to  attract  the  special  attention  of  a 
special  commissioner  ;  else  the  affair  would  have  ended  somewhat 
more  seriously  than  with  the  simple  dismissal  of  the  [)arents  with 
an  admonition  to  be  a  little  more  mindful  of  their  cliarges,  for  the 
future.  How  then  will  these  two  little  incidents  stand  side  by  side 
on  the  page  of  history  ?  That  Madho  Rao's  sentence  will  be 
remitted,  we  have  already  said,  we  entertain  not  the  shadow  of  a 
douht,  but  is  his  estate,  which  has  {)assed  into  the  shark's  belly,  at 
all  likely  to  be  restored  to  him  ?  We  wish  we  could  reply  to  this 
question  in  the  attirniative,  but  the  very  fact  of  conviction  before 
a  legally  constituted  tribunal  will,  notwithstiinding  the  subsequent 
grant  ot  a  pardon  and  no  consideration  of  justice  or  humanity 
induce  to  a  relinquishment  in  these  necessitous  times  of  a  million 
pounds  sterling    in    hard  silver  and  gold.*     And  what  wculd  be  the 

*  This  defective  sentence  appears  in  print. 
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immediate  consequence  of  such  a  measure  ?  Surely  not  sufficiently 
alluring  to  those  cliiefs,  who  are  still  holding  out,  to  surrender 
themselves  to  take  the  chances  of  a  trial. 


XVIL    REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  MUTINY 
AT  MULTAN* 

The  occurrence  of  the  outbreak  at  Multan  at  this  dying  stage 
of  the  rebellion,  though  accepted  by  our  contemporaries  as  a  final 
proof  of  the  inveteracy  of  Indians  against  British  rule  and  of  their 
natal  ingratitude  has,  we  must  own,  wrought  very  different  con- 
victions in  our  mind.  Granting  that  the  Indians  are  a  nation  of 
vipers,  that  they  are  incapable  of  appreciating  kindness,  that  for  all 
the  good  you  might  shower  upon  them  they  would  return  you  evil 
in  kind,  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  tl)e  propensity  to  be 
ungrateful  could  be  indulged  at  the  hazard  of  life.  To  suppose 
that  this  is  possible,  is  to  assume  that  the  law  of  self-preservation, 
the  potency  of  which  is  universally  felt  and  acknowledged  by  men 
at  all  times  under  all  circumstances,  altogether  loses  its  influence 
when  an  opportunity  offers  of  doing  wanton  mischief. 

Many  of  our  readers  must  be  aware,  that  the  62nd  and  69th 
had  been  disarmed  during  tiie  heat  of  the  rebellion,  not  for  having 
manifested  a  mutinous  spirit,  but  from  an  apprehen^iiun  of  their 
becoming  some  day  mischievous  ;  the  fact  of  the  men  having  been 
suffered  to  breathe  the  breath  of  existence  many  long  months  after 
their  disarmament  in  a  land  where  whole  regiments  had  been 
annihilated  by  the  fire  and  sword,  if  it  proves  nothing  else,  proves 
iit  least  that  their  conduct  prior  to  the  3Tst  of  August  last,  had  not 
been  such  as  to  justify  their  wholesale  destruction  ;  and  the  further 
fact  of  the  issue  of  the  order  to  rearm  one  of  the  regiments  bears 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  loyalty  of  tliat  corps.  That  the  69th 
against  which  the  fiat  of  disbanduient  had  gone  forth,  should  rise 
to  avenge  their  disgrace,  provided  they  felt  themselves  sufficiently 
strong  to  overpower  the  remaining  part  of  the  garrison  is  plausible 
enough  but  what  on  earth  could  have  induced  the  62nd,  already 
under  orders  to  be  rearmed,  to  make  common  cause  with  their 
disbanded    brethren,    unless    it  were    their    ineradicable  hale  to  tiie 

*  Hindu  I'aiiiol,  Sep.  30,  1858. 
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Feringee,    or   a   desire   for    self   immolation  urged  on  by  despair  to 
avert  a  more  disgraceful  fate,  is  ?  question,  not  to  easy    of    solution. 
That    there   is    an    absence  of  good    feeling  between  governors  and 
governed  it  would  be    uncandid    in   us  to  deny  ;   but  we  wish  at  the 
same  time  to  be  understood  tliat  we  do  not  think  the    whole    blame 
rests    with    one   of   the  parties  alone.     We  all  know  that  cordiality, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  subsist  between    a   conquering 
and  a  conquered  race  so  long  as  the  former  by  their    narrow-minded 
acts  keep  fast  the  recollection  of  national  degradation  in    the    minds 
of  the    latter.     After    what    length  of   time  and  by  what  means  was 
the   bitter   animosity    between    the    Anglo-Saxon   and    his  Norman 
conqueror   extinguished  ?      After    how    many    centuries    were    the 
interests  of  Ireland,    even  if   yet,  identified  with  tliose  of  England? 
What  maintains    the    mutual  good  understanding   between  Scotl.uid 
and    England  ?   Have    the    Poles  yet  forgotten  their  nationality  after 
nearly    the   lapse   of  a   century,    and    do  they  even  now  view  their 
Russian,    Prussian   and  Austrian    spoliators    as    their    benefactors  ? 
Did    the    Mahomedan    conquerors    of    India  with  all  their  splendid 
liberal    concessions    to    the    conquered    races,    ever   succeed  during 
their  long   rule    in  obtaining  the  cordial  support  of  the  latter  ?     Let 
Eniilishmen  first  learn  to  fling  away  that  pride,    which    of   all  things 
renders    them    the    least  acceptal)le  ;  let  them  admit  the  natives    on 
terms    of  perfect    equality  ;    let  them    while  in  India  ciieerfully  and 
without  hesitation  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same    local    laws 
and    regulations    to    which    the    natives    are  amenable  ;  let  them  do 
away  with    the    privileged    services  ;   throw  open  all   public    ofiSces, 
high  and    low,  to    the    fittest  men    without    distinction    of  creed  or 
colour  ;  give  the  natives  of  the  country  a  voice  in  legislation,  and  then 
let    them    blame    Indians  for    want  of  cordiality.     It  is  no  use  to  be 
chattering  about  their    unfitness  for  holding  high  office,  for  once  the 
barrier  is  removed  which    obstructs    our  political  progress,  the    fault 
will    be    our  own    if   we    still    keep    ourselves  in    the  back-ground. 
Would  not    the    sons    of   aristocracy   and    gentry  of  the    land,  when 
allowed  the  same  advantages  of  education,  do   just   as    well,    if   not 
better,   for    holding  posts    of   command  in  the  army,  as  the  nephews 
and  sons  of  Directors  palmed  off  so  unscrupulously  to  feed  upon  the 
resources  of   India?     Who  are  they  that   in    humbler  walks    of    the 
public  service    really  conduct  the  civil  administration  of  the  country 
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and  are  yet  jealously  excluded  from  participation  in  the  loaves  and 
fishes  of  the  Lmd  ?  How  utterly  helpless  would  be  condition  of 
many  a  civilian  were  he  deprived  of  the  services  of  that  unpresuming 
man  who,  sitting  on  a  mattress  with  a  knot  of  mohurirs  drawn 
around  him.  keeps  pulling  the  wires  while  his  faced  automaton  is 
waltzing  to  a  tune. 

Such  then  being  our  estimate  of  native  feeling  for  the  dominant 
race,  we  will  not  venture  to  give  the  62nd  and  69th  regiments 
credit  for  being  imbued  with  a  better  spirit  than  what  a  race  of 
conquered  men  may  reasonably  hold  forth  towards  their  concpier- 
ors.  Not  considering  the  chances  they  had  of  making  a  successful 
display  of  such  a  spirit,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  antipathy  to 
British  rule  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  mutiny.  The  men,  it 
will  be  remembered,  rose  with  their  fists  and  their  clubs  ;  their  rise 
was  sudden,  for  had  it  been  preconcerted  with  tiie  whole  native 
garrison,  the  plot  would  to  a  certainty  have  been  discovered  by  the 
authorities  through  the  Sikhs  and  the  Irregular  Cavalry  who  remain- 
ed true  to  tlieir  salt.  They  could  not  have  calculated  upon  the 
entire  garrison  fraternizing  with  them,  for  those  who  held  aloof  were 
still  on  the  effective  strength  of  the  army  and  must  have  been 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  utter  hoplessness  of  such  an  enter- 
prise. Why  then  did  a  regimen  t  expecting  every  movement  to  be 
rearmed  and  another  which  t  hough  disbanded  had  been  assured 
of  being  allowed  an  unmolested  journey  home  in  batches  of  twenties, 
mutiny  under  such  odds.  To  us  the  why  and  the  wherefore  is  so 
clear  tliat  one  that  runs  may  read.  Neither  did  the  62nd,  believe 
that  Government  really  intended  to  rearm  them,  nor  the  69th  that 
they  would  be  allowed  an  unmolested  journey  to  their  homes  ;  and 
these  erroneous  and  mischievous  impressions  must  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  significant  hints  of  those  in  whom  the  men  had  been 
accustomed  to  confide.  If  those  Anglo-Indian  journals  which  are 
largely  supported  by  the  army  may  be  considered  the  ventiliators  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  military,  there  can  be  no  mistake 
that  the  state  of  feeling  among  officers  towards  the  native  soldiery 
is  anything  but  satisfactory — the  active  antipathy  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  shewing  itself  in  bolder  relief  over  the  passive  ill-will 
of  the  latter  towards  the  former.  We  admit  that  there  are  a  few 
honourable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but    there   can  be  no  question  as 
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to  the  feelings  of  the  generality  of  ofificers  who  appear  to  have  con- 
tracted an  almost  incurable  hate  to  the  sepoy.  It  is  therefore  not 
imi)robable,  that  these,  piqued  by  the  recent  orders  issued  to  rearm 
some  of  the  disarmed  Regiment  have,  out  of  sheer  spite  and 
malevolence,  been  busy  spreading  false  alarms  which  by  inciting  the 
already  panicstricken  Pandy  to  acts  of  desperation  have  borne  such 
evil  fruit  at  Multan.  The  62nd  and  69th  might  have  been  led  by  such 
misrepresentations  to  believe,  that  it  was  intended  they  should  be 
butchered  in  cold  blood  on  their  homeward  journey,  and  they  accord- 
ingly rose  witli  their  clubs  and  their  fists  to  save  themselves  from 
ignominious  death.  They  madly  rushed  unarmed  upon  the  guns 
were  beaten  back  in  detail,  and  cut  up  almost  to  a  man  during  the 
charge  and  the  pursuit — thus  averting  the  fate  which  they  had  so 
much  dreaded. 

These  being  our  impressions  relative  to  the  true  cause  of  the 
outbreak  of  Multtui,  we  would  recommend  a  strict  and  searching 
investigation  of  the  affairs,  in  order  that  the  mischief  may  be  traced 
to  its  source.  We  know  it  is  simply  impossiijle  for  the  Government 
to  do  without  a  native  army,  and  as  a  new  one  must  be  entertained 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  old,  it  behoves  the  Government  to  dis- 
courage by  all  possible  means  the  further  spread  of  a  feebng  be- 
tween officer  and  men,  which  may,  sooner  or  later,  vent  its  bitter- 
ness in  a  second  outl)reak  far  more  appalling  and  destructive  in  its 
consequences  than  the  one  we  have  lived  to  witness  and  to  deplore. 
Let  a  universal  and  unconditional  amnesty  be  proclaimed,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  let  it  be  extended  to  all 
rebels  and  mutineers  whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  their 
criminality :  it  will  never  do  to  make  the  boon  exceptional — 
Bisdat  cpii  ceto  dat !  The  partial  success  of  the  Rohilkund  and 
Oude  proclamations  is  attributable,  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  any 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  suspected  individuals  to  accept  mercy  at 
the  Feringee's  hands,  but  to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  each  which, 
denying  pardon  to  a  certain  class  of  offenders  threw  suspicion  on 
the  entire  act,  and  deterred  many  an  influential  native  who  had 
unfortunately  jeopardized  himself  during  the  disturbances  from 
returning  to  his  allegiance.  Let  the  higher  ranks  in  the  army  be 
thrown  open  to  the  natives,  and  thorough  accjuaintance  with  the 
manners,  customs  and  habits  of  the    people    made  an  indispensible 
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qualification  for  admission  in  tlie  upper  ranks.  Let  personal  popu- 
larity among  their  men  be  counted  among  the  deserts  entitHng 
officers  to  promotion  ;  and  let  aluisive  language  towards  the  men 
be  made  punishable  witii  dismissal.  Let  all  race  distictions  be 
aboHshed,  let  the  Indian  labour  under  no  political  disabilities  and 
and  let  not  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  be  circumscribed  by  cir- 
cumstances of  birth  and  colour.  Then  shall  confidence  be  restored 
to  the  mind  of  the  native,  and  Government  not  be  considered 
altogether  unreasonable  in  expecting  that  zealous  support  from 
Indians,  which  a  nation  freely  and  gratituitously  oflcrs  to  a  national 
and  a  constitutional  sovereign. 


XVIII.  THE  HISTORY   OF  AGRA  SINCE  THE 
MUTINIES. 

On  the  I  ith  May  1S57    intelligence  of  the  Meerut  catastrophe  was 
flashed  by  telegraph  to    the  metropolis  of  the  North  West.      It  came 
not  from  the  authorities  to  the  authorities,  but  from  a  private  source. 
The  news  soon  obtained    such  publicity  in  official  circles  as  to  reach 
the    ears  of   the  Lieutenan  t-Governor.     That    great  and  good  states- 
man,   on  whose  energy  and     tact  then  depended    the  weal  or  woe  of 
India'    was  evidently  not  prepared  for  a  shtjck  that  soon  bade  fair  to 
strike    at  the  root  of  that  supremacy  which  the  chances  of  a  century 
and  the    adoption    of  an  unflinching  all-absorbing  policy  had    thrust 
upon    his   countrymen.      His    first   impressions    were,    that   it  was 
a  local    mutiny,    that  the    disafl'ection    would  not  spread  throughout 
the    native    army,    that    a  spark    here    and  a    flash    there    might  be 
exhibited  at    military   stations  in  the    provinces,  yet  that  the  mass  of 
the    native    soldiery    would    remain    true  to  their  colours  and  give  a 
helping  hand  to  the  Government  in  quelling  the  partial  revolt  in  the 
army.     He  prudently  awaited  further  information  t)efore  laying  down 
his  plans.     This    he    obtained    a    little  later    the  same  day  by  letter 
from    Lucknow.     It  disclosed  a  plot  for  a  simultaneous  rising  of  the 
Indian    army    and  announced    that    active    preparations  were  being 
made  by  the    Lahore  authorities  to  meet  the  coming  crisis.     On  the 
i2lh    May,    news    of    the    Delhi    massacre     was  vaguely    rumoured 
within  licaring  of   the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  as  it  was  bruited  in 
the  station  that    the   I'rooijcrs    of  the  3rd  Light  cavalry  from  Meerut 
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and  Delhi  had  arrived  and  were  tampering  witti  the  sepoys  in  the 
cantx)nmenl  to  the  end  that  they  might  at  once  seize  the  Fort  and 
arsenal,  a  company  of  the  3rd  Europeans  slipped  into  the  Fort 
evidently  with  the  ohject  of  relieving  the  sepoy  garrison  which 
was  supposed  to  be  wavering.  The  public  offices  were  abruptly  closed 
at  mid-day  and  there  were  seen  broken  lines  of  carriages  freighted 
with  ladies,  gentlemen  and  children  of  varied  hue,  decorated  with 
bonnets  and  hats  streaming  from  the  civil  lines  through  the  city 
towards  the  Fort.  Not  a  word  of  precaution,  not  a  hint  was  given 
of  the  impending  danger  to  the  native  population.  'I'he  native 
officials  in  public  ofifices  were  sent  away  to  their  homes  after  a 
fashion  which  failed  not  to  convince  them  that  the  reason  for 
reticence  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  community  was  a  general 
distrust  to  the  native  population — even  to  the  extent  that  their 
admission  into  the  secret  might  render  the  short  journey  to  the  Fort 
perilous.  A  class  of  Ciiristians  that  had  ever  since  the  time  when 
an  apostle  preached  and  proselitized  on  the  Malabar  coast  been 
looked  down  upon  by  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  now  began  to  breathe 
more  freely. 

Its  members  saw  that  they  had  reached  the  turning  point  in  their 
destinies,  that  an  opportunity  had  offered  which  might  be  turned  to 
account  but  which  neglected  might  never  return,  that  a  time  had 
arrived  when  by  killing  the  dead  they  might  establish  their  reputa- 
tion for  bravery  and  prove  to  Government  their  loyalty.  Men  filling 
the  higher  grades  of  the  service  had  liitheto  denied  them  a  social 
position,  had  stigmatised  them  as  the  Keranee  race,  had  learnt  to 
distinguish  them  as  men  who  had  imbibed  the  vice  of  intemper- 
ance from  Europeans  and  of  mendacity  from  Indians  ;  but  a  day 
had  dawn(.;d  upon  the  prospects  of  this  race  when  its  members 
hoped  to  wash  themselves  clean  of  every  foul  stain  on  their 
character  with  the  blood  of  the  native,  and  they  were  determined  to 
thrive  under  the  genial  influences  of  the;  moment.  Men  in  autho- 
rity were  importunate  to  believe  that  Indian  nativity  and  loyalty 
were  incompatibilties,  that  a  native  who  was  sincere  in  his 
professions  of  fidelity  was  a  monstrosity,  and  that,  train  him  as  you 
will,  he  will,  when  released  from  restraint,  betray  the  propensities  of 
Nanahjee.  The  local  ncwspa[)ers  did  not  escape  the  infection. 
They  forgot  that  as  leaders  of   public  opinion  it    was    their   duty    to 
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vindicate  a  people  from    the  calumny   of  a  class,    and    commenced 
a  paper  crusade  against  natives    which  is  still  being  carried   on    with 
unmitigated  rancour.     Postal   communications  remained  open   long 
enough  after  the  outbreak  to  enable    the  press    to    peal  its    fulmina- 
tions  from  station    to  station,  till  the  Christian,  the  Hindoo  and    the 
jMussalman    in    tlie    Nortli-West     became     alike    tainted    with    the 
miscliievous  matter  it  retailed  out — each  according    to  his     peculiar 
predispositions  ; — and  private  correspondence  carried   on  by  cossids 
completed  the  work   of  alienation.     European    Military    Cfificers — 
more  inflamable   than  their    brothers  of  the   civil   service— caught 
the  mania  first,   the    majority    of  civilians    withstood    the    torrent  a 
little   longer,  but  were  ultimately  carried  pell-mell  along  tiie  stream  ; 
and  Agra  would  have  found  no  better  fate    than  Delhi,  Lucknow   or 
Jhansie  had  not,  on  the  5tli  of  July, — when,    emboldened    by    the 
presence  of  the  Neemuch    brigade  which    had   taken    up  a    position 
almost     within   cannon-shot    distance  of   the  Fort   and   the   retreat 
behind  intrenchments   of  3rd    Bengal    Fusiliers,    the    scum    of   the 
outlying   villages     were   sacking     the     domiciles  of   Christians  and 
making   a  horril)le   bonfire    which   approached    nearer   and    nearer 
like  a  semi  circular  wall  of  fire   to   devour   the   station;   when    the' 
neigh  of  steeds,    the   clattering    of  hoofs,  the   jingling   of  swords, 
volleys  of  musketry  and  the  hellish  yells   of  the    marauders    struck 
terror  into   the   stoutest    heart    and   anounced    that    the   wreck    of 
society  was  at  hand — the  reins  of  power  been  held  by  an  individual 
who  striving  against  public  opinion  in  the    Fort,  which  impetuously 
ur^ed  him  to  order  the    demolition    of  the  city,  in  a    magnanimous 
and  exemplary  spirit,  conformed  to  the  text,  "If  I  find    fifty  righteous 
within  tlie  city,  then  I  will  spare  all  the  place  for  their  sakes.  " 

But  the  seeds  of  dissension  had  already  been  widely  spread, 
they  had  germinated  and  taken  root  in  men's  minds.  No  amount 
of  fidelity  was  considered  as  a  safegyard  against  the  attacks  of 
malice.  Intelligent  natives,  when  not  under  surveillance,  gave  vent 
to  their  aggrieved  feelings  but  never  desired  a  change  of  masters ; 
the  less  intelligent  not  possessing  so  much  forbearance,  sym- 
pathised with  the  rebels,  and  the  ignorant  masses  implicated 
themselves  by  the  commission  of  overt  acts  of  rebellion.  But  the 
institution  of  the  Agra  Militia,  like  the  institution  of  the  Calcutta 
Volunteer  (luards,  gave  the  stroke   which   destroyed   all    sympathy 
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for  the  Cluistiiui.  The  Keraiiee  Bahadoors  after  having  successfully 
niah'gned  a)l  classes  of  natives,  so  as  to  persuade  the  Government 
to  believe  that  it  had  no  other  friends  in  the  country  than  them- 
selves, proposed  to  the  authorities,  that  they  might  be  emijloyed 
as  militiamen  to  guard  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  and  orders  were 
accordingly  issued  to  enlist  them  and  to  drill  them  under  European 
officers.  Christian  men  drawing  salaries  in  the  civil  department 
from  Rs.  15  to  700  per  month  were  exempted  from  the  performance 
of  their  legitimate  duties  and  employed  as  infantry-men  and 
troopers.  With  laudable  perseverance  was  the  goose-step  mastered, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  officers  thought  their  men  required  to  be 
taught  the  practice  at  all.  The  platoon  exercises  were  soon  learnt 
and  discipline  proceeded  to  such  a  pitch  that  on  one  occasion  a 
private,  mounting  night-guard  over  the  jail  challenged  a  donkey 
thrice  and  then  shot  tiie  rebel  animal  dead  for  persisting  to  with- 
hold the  countersign.  The  services  of  the  militia  in  the  field  were 
of  a  type  with  their  garrison  duties,  and  the  battle  of  Shahgunge 
immortalised  the  corps.  On  detached  duty  the  private  was  all 
for  a  loot  and  in  quarters  all  for  a  spree.  But  no  one  would  have 
envied  these  good  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  well-earned  fame 
provided  their  conduct  and  bearing  did  not  induce  a  popular  belief 
that  the  shouldering  a  musket,  or  the  bucking  on  a  sword  was 
a  license  for  oppression.  It  was  otherwise  however  when  people 
began  to  find,  that  a  member  of  the  distinguished  body  was  one 
day  helping  himself  freely  out  of  the  coffers  of  a  Mahajan  by 
threatening  to  hand  him  over  as  a  rebel  to  the  military  authorities, 
and  that  others  were  another  day  mercilessly  caning  a  money 
lender  as  a  thief  for  property  entrusted  to  him  for  sate  custody 
being  found  in  his  premises ;  for  then  they  began  earnestly  to  look 
at  one  another  as  if  to  enquire  it  this  be  the  corps  entertained  to 
keep  the  peace  of  the  town. 

And  thus,  dear  Reader,  has  a  clique,  actuated  by  the  most 
sordid  motives,  succeeded  in  kindling  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  all 
natives  as  a  race,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  in  engendering  in 
their  minds  a  feeling  of  passive  antagonism  to  the  Christian, 
whose  end  and  aim  they  suspect  is  to  proselitise  and  to  oppress. 
The  clique  itself  has  almost  secured  to  itself  a  social  position,  and 
certainly  cleared  the  toad  to  fortune  of  all  obstructions    which    had 
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previously  to  be  encountered.  The  Board  and  Government  are 
being  innundated  with  applications  and  places  are  being  given 
away  to  men  who  will  soon  offer  the  world  practical  illustrationj  of 
the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "Set  a  beggar  on  iiorseback  and  he  will 
ride  to  the  devil !  " 


XIX  OUDE  AFFAIRS 

(I)  THE  OUDE  DEBATE 

It  certainly  is  strange  that  the  formal  discussion  in  Parliament 
of  the  merits  of  a  measure  so  important  as  the  annexation  of  Oude 
should  have  taken  place  exactly  two  years  after  the  event.  Those 
two  years  have  developed  the  consequences  of  the  act  in  a  manner 
more  terrible  than  its  most  foreseeing  opponent^;  had  anticipated. 
It  was  not  till  the  annexation  of  Oudh  could  be  talked  of  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  a  great  continental  rebellion  that  the  highest 
council  of  the  empire  found  an  occasion  to  scan  its  policy.  Late 
however,  as  the  debate  has  occurred,  it  was  well  conducted,  and  its 
effects  will  be  beneficial  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  liaillie  initiated  it  in 
a  speech  of  great  power  and  lucidness. 

He  pointed  out  how  the  act  of  annexation  was  not  only  in  breach 
of  property,  but  in  breach  of  common  sense  ;  not  only  faithless,  but 
ill-timed  and  inexpedient.  At  the  very  time  of  the  annexation 
abundant  indications  of  the  spirit  which  has  now  to  be  contended 
with  were  given  by  the  military  classes  of  Oude,  including  those  in 
the  British  Service.  "  The  Governor-General  and  his  Council  were 
in  a  fool's  paradise."  The  coming  danger  was  not  heeded.  The  act 
was  done,  and  the  British  name  sunk  irredeemably  in  Indian  estima- 
tion. The  pretext  on  which  the  country  was  seized,  namely,  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  King's  governmetu,  was  in  Mr.  Baillie's 
opinion  "  more  disgusting  than  open  violence."  He  quoted  high 
official  testimony  to  prove  that  there  was  at  least  equal  misgovern- 
ment  in  the  Ihitish  territories.  Mr.  Vernon  Smith*  could  not  deny 
that  the  annexation  of  Oudh  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  mutiny, 
though  he  denied  that  there  was  a  settled  policy  of  annexation. 
Mr.  Smith  himself  had  indeed  never  ratified  from    his   own    lii)s    the 
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dociriiie  lUat  the  higUcr  morality  of  bringmg  the  entire  Indian  popu- 
lation under  British  rule  cancelled  the  lower  one  of  observing  the 
(iiith  of  treaties.  He  is  not  personally  responsible  for  the  forcible 
suppression  of  the  native  princes'  right  of  adoption.  He  n\ay  there- 
fore say  with  truth  that  as  regards  himself  he  had  no  settled  policy 
of  annexation.  The  abuses  of  the  native  Government,  he  said, 
bad  become  intolerable,  rather  a  bad  assertion  in  the  face  of  such 
a  revolt  as  there  is  now  in  Oude.  He  referred  Mr.  Baillie  to  the 
"  Private  Life  of  an  Indian  King,"  in  the  same  spirit  as  a  Chartist 
would  recommend  Reynold's  Mysteries,  At  tin's  period  of  the  debate 
Lord  Dalhousie  found  a  defendant.  There  is  one  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  whom  the  reverses  of  political  life  had  made 
familiar  witli  the  pangs  of  a  broken  reputation.  Lord  John  Russel 
felt  sympathy  for  his  brother  cripple,  and  with  the  sort  of 
courage  for  which  he  has  been  ever  remarkable  went  to  Lord 
Dalhousie's  rescue.  He  concluded,  however,  with  some  admirable 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  prestige  which  alone  serves  a  great 
ruler  in  the  day  of  danger,  "  Substantial  reputation,  substantial 
honour  "  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  "  vain  phantom  prestige," 

The  speech  of  the  evening  was  that  delivered  by  Lord  John 
Manners.  He  brought  out  one  damning  fact  in  connection  with  the 
seizure  of  Oude  whicli  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  prominently 
noticed  before.  The  defenders  of  Lord  Dalhousie  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  away  his  breach  of  faith  by  assertions 
that  the  treaty  of  1837  had  been  disallowed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  It  appears  from  a  letter  which  Lord  Auckland  wrote  to 
the  king  of  Oude  in  1839,  and  which  Lord  John  Manners  read  to 
the  House,  that  not  only  was  the  disallowance  of  the  treaty  not 
communicated  to  the  king  but  that  be  was  expressly  informed  that 
one  clause  only  and  that  a  clause  in  favour  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, would  not  l)e  enforced.  The  fact  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  House,  rn  spite  of  the  protestation  of  the  East  Indian 
Directors  who  were  present.  The  debate  concluded  with  some 
remarks  from  Mr.  Kinnaird  and  Sir  John  Pakington*  comdemnatory 
of  the  annexation. 

Oude  is  new    British   teritory    not  by  a  lie  and  a  quibble  but  by 

*  First  Lord  uf  ihc  Admirally. 
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the  fair  right  of  conquest.  The  people  have  tried  ronclusions  with 
the  British  Government  and  found  themselves  beaten.  The  title 
forged  by  Lord  Dalhousie  has  been  nobly  redeemed  of  its  foulness 
by  the  rebellion.  Purged  of  its  original  sin  and  consecrated  by 
fire  and  blood,  the  British  Government  may  now  challenge  the 
world's  criticism  of  the  rightfulness  of  the  grasp  in  which  it  holds 
Oude.  It  remains  now  for  that  Government  to  organise  a  policy 
for  the  magnificent  race  it  has  for  its  subjects  in  that  region  such 
as  may  redound  to  its  honour  and  such  as  in  future  days  of  trouble 
may  draw  to  its  aid  the  same  zeal,  loyalty  and  courage  that  have 
so  recently  drawn  legions  under  the  banners  of  a  captive  kings. 
(2)  THE  OUDE  PROCLAMATION* 
The  rebellion  in  Oude  has  throughout  borne  a  character 
different  from  that  of  the  insurrection  in  the  rest  of  Upper  India. 
Had  the  opposition  which  the  people  of  Oude  have  been  waging 
against  I>ritish  authority  since  June  last  been  commenced  seventeen 
months  earlier,  it  would  have  been  emphatically  a  war  of  Indepen- 
dence on  their  part.  They  were  not  born  in  the  allegiance  they 
repudiated  nor  were  their  wishes  consulted  when  it  was  imposed 
on  them.  They  have  been  fighting  for  their  hereditary  sovereign, 
and  their  hereditary  laws.  They  have  not  even  souglit  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  rebels  beyond  their  province.  Nanah  Shaheb 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  councils  of  the  Oude 
insurgents.  Their  case  therefore  stands  isolated  amidst  the  flood 
of  rebellion  from  which  Upper  India  is  slowly  emerging.  It  iias 
accordingly  been  taken  out  of  the  general  mass  of  questions  and 
dealt  with  separately  and  independently.  The  time  chosen  is  the 
fittest  for  the  act.  Tlie  capital  of  Oude  had  been  taken,  many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  had  been  killed  and  the  rel)els 
had  lost  their  s[)irit.  The  Governor-General's  proclamation  is  to 
be  found  in  another  column.t  It  offers,  under  the  circumstances 
the  best  solution  of  a  difficult  problem.  To  reward  the  faithful 
so  as  to  signally  mark  the  value  of  fidelity,  to  i)unish  the  guilty 
so  as  to  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
at    the    same   time    to  inflict   no  unnecessary  miseries  on  a  deluded 

*  Hindu  Patriot,  \.\n\\  29,  ib^b. 
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popuUUion  ;  to  reconstruct  society  upon  a  new  foundation  ;  to  place 
the  government  under  a  new  guarantee  ;  to  open  tlie  way  for  great 
social  imi)rovements  ;  to  induce  the  readiest  submission  to  authority, 
were  tasks  not  more  desirable  than  difticult.  We  believe  all  these 
objects  have  been  achieved  by  the  measure  now  under  notice.  Less 
than  life  and  honour  could  not  be  offered  to  those  who,  having  once 
accepted  a  sovereignty  seek  to  throw  it  off. 

So  far  the  punishment  of  the  Oude  rebels  cannot  be  deemed 
unnecessarily  severe  or  in  the  least  degree  unjust.  A  question  has 
been  raised,  however,  whether  the  declared  consfication  of  landed 
rights  is  practically  enforceable.  Those  who  view  it  so  forget  that 
the  declaration  is  bounded  both  in  terms  and  circumstances.  It  is 
no  more  possible  to  carry  out  a  sentence  of  death  against  five 
millions  than  a  sentence  of  expatriation.  The  Government,  we  opine 
merely  wants  to  enter  the  field  unfettered.  Oude  shall  be  for  its 
people,  but  in  a  fashion  suggested  by  revolutionary  experience. 

(3)  THE  OUDE  PROCLAMATION* 
The  collision  between  the  Governor  General  and  the  late  President 
of  the  Indian  Board  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  undesirable. 
From  the  moment  that  Lord  Ellenborough  took  the  Government 
of  India  to  task  for  not  adopting  the  very  measures  which  the  next 
mail  showed  had  been  taken,  to  the  date  of  the  despatclr  counselling 
an  amnesty  for  the  Oude  people,  a  remarkable  coincidence  seemed 
to  prevail  in  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  two  noblemen.  On  the 
great  question  of  the  lime  they  were  perfectly  agreed.  Both 
were  in  favour  of  what  has  been  styled  the  policy  of  conciliation. 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  probably  more  strongly  in  fivour  of  that 
policy  than  Lord  Canning  ;  but  the  latter  had  taken  the  initiative  to 
introduce  it,  and  was  no  unwilling  agent  in  carrying  it  out.  In 
circumstances  such  as  these,  and  looking  to  the  necessity  of  united 
counsels,  and  a  stro'ig  local  Government,  it  was  hoped  that  the  two 
noblemen  would  sink  their  differences  as  partymen,  and,  each 
supporting  the  other,  conduct  the  Government  of  British  India  out 
of  its  present  perils  and  difficulties.  The  hope  has  been  frustrated, 
and  the  nation  charges  Lord  Ellenborough  wilh  causing  the  dis- 
appointment.      . 

*  Hindu  Patriot,  June  17,  i!>58. 
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And  k  has  been  a  grievous  disappointment.  Few  English 
statesman  have  studied  the  character  of  the  people  of  India  to 
greater  effect,  and  few  have  better  understood  their  wants  and  posi- 
tion than  the  late  President  of  the  India  15oard.  To  an  intuitive 
perception  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  Indian  thought  and  life  he 
joined  a  large  hearted  toleration  for  those  traits.  He  had  selected 
Akbar  for  his  model,  and  so  far  as  his  position  and  circumstances 
allowed  he  did  not  aspire  to  imitate  that  great  ruler  in  vain.  We 
were  not  amongst  those  whose  admiration  of  Lord  Ellenborough  ran 
so  violently  high  this  time  last  year,  and  we  shall  never  be  amongst 
those  who  deny  him  place  in  the  first  rank  of  Indian  statesmen.  We 
consider  his  secession  from  the  India  Board  a  misfortune.  And  it  is, 
moreover,  a  misfortune  that  might  have  been  averted.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  it.  There  >Yas  liaste  in  forming  the  conclusion  laid 
down  in  the  Despatch  of  the  17th  April,*  and  there  was  harshnesa 
in  the  language  in  which  they  -were  communicated.  No  one  will 
agree  with  Lord  Ellenborough  in  his  opinion  of  that  language  ;  un- 
doubtedly he  could  have  made  it,  as  he  said  in  the  debate  on  the 
affair,  more  pointed  ;  but  such  as  it  was,  it  was  enough  to  ensure 
the  resignat  ion  of  t)ie  Governor-General.  The  style  in  which  the 
despatch  i  s  couched  could  not  be  received  by  the  Governor-General 
without  feeling  an  instant  obligation  to  resign.  Far  less  did  Lord 
Ellenborough's  mode  of  explanation  in  the  House  of  Lordst  leave 
room  for  a  reconciliation.  The  impetuousness  of  his  temper  be- 
trayed him  into  a  position  in  which  he  found  his  own  resignation 
the  better  alternative.  A  little  more  self-control  would  have  pre- 
vented matters  from  coming  to  this  pass.  The  author  of  the  three 
last  paragraphs  of  the  despatch  we  are  speaking  about  could  ill  be 
spared  from  the  helm  of  Indian  affairs  at  this  time. 

Lord  Ellenborough  could  scarely  have  misapprehended  the 
purport  of  that  part  of  the  Oude  proclaoiation  in  which  the  private 
right  of  property  in  land  is  confiscated  to  the  British  Government. 
The  general  confiscation  was  an   event   prior   to    that  of  Lord  Caii- 

*  For  Despatch,  see  Appendix  II. 

•)•  This  was  in  tiie  course  of  a  (ie1«te  in  the  Lords  on  Lord  Sl)aftesbiiry's 
moiion  tliat  tlie  House  rep;arded  with  regret  and  serious  apprel'ension  the  sendin<j 
1)1  such  a  I)es|Mich,  ;is  sucii  a  co\irse  would  prejudice  the  Biiiish  rule  in  India  hy 
weikeuini;  tiie  aiiilioriiy  of  the  Goveruor-Geneial  and  cnciunaL;in!j;  the  resistance 
ol  ilie  leliels  slill  in  anus.  The  nu>lii>i;  was  lust  on  Lord  lCllei-.l»iu)U;^li  lakinjj  ihc 
entire  respon-iliilily  on  himself. 
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ning's  date.  The  settlement*  introduced  after  the  annexation  was 
in  itself  an  act  of  confiscation  more  complete  than  that  decreed  by 
the  open-faced  declaration  of  Lord  Canning.  'I'he  despatch  itself 
does  not  overlook  the  fact.  It  is  admitted  that  the  settlement 
affected  ancient  rights  and  was  therefore  unpopular — therefore  a 
cause  of  rebellion.  Had  it  been  maintained,  that  cause  would  have 
operated  as  a  source  of  perpetual  discontent.  But  how  could  it  be 
set  aside?  But  two  years  ago  tiie  faith  of  the  British  Government 
was  pledged  to  the  measure.  How  to  get  rid  of  tiie  obligation  ? 
The  reconquest  presented  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  past  errors 
such  as  could  not  occur  again.  Did  Lord  Canning  act  less  wisely 
than  conquerors  of  old  in  availing  himself  of  it  ? 

The   confiscation  was  the   act   of  Lord    Dalhousie.     Lord  Can- 
ning has  reinst;ited  ancient  rights. 

U)  THE  VOTE  OF  CENSUREt 
All's  well  that  ends  well; — and  the  long  debates  which  followed 
Mr.  Cardwell's  motionf  for  a  vote  of  censure  upon  Lord  Derby's 
ministry  have  undoubtedly  ended  well.  The  movement,  begun  in 
a  spirit  of  faction,  was  in  its  progress  eminently  useful  in  drawin^^ 
forth  the  merits  of  most  important  public  transactions,  clearino-  up 
misapprehensions  respecting  many  contested  questions,  and  definite- 
ly settling  the  position  of  the  parties  engaged  or  involved  in  the 
struggle.  We  now  know  what  the  Oude  proclamation  meant,  what 
Lord  Ellenborough's  depatch  intended,  and  what  either  did  not  do 
We  know  how  far  the  local  authorities  supported  or  opposed  Lord 
Canning's  measure  ;  who  is  morally  as  well  as  politically  responsible 
for  that  measure.  We  now  know  what  are  the  mutual  relations  be- 
tween the  Governor-General,  the  Cabinet  and  the  Opposition,  and 
what  the  probability  is  of  their  respectively  maintaining  their  posts. 
In  the  manner  of  its  close  the  movement  has  done  still  more  good. 
It  has  strengthened  the  position  of  a  ministry  able  and  wilhng  to  do 
much  good;  it  has  dispelled  all  those  doubts  and  anxieties  which 
are  generated  when  the  Government  is  in  an  uncertain  position,  and 

*  See  note  f^ost  p.  60. 

t  July  1st  1S58. 

X  CardvvL-ll  was  one  of  the  most  piominent  rcclites.  The  motion  was  on  the 
Despatch  of  Lord  Klk-nhorouj^h  disapprovins:;  of  the  same.  It  was  withdrawn, 
Lord  Kllonhordii^li  lakintj  the  whole  icsponsihility. 
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wliich  Imniper  or  paralyze  social  exertion  on  every  side  ;  has,  after 
affording  the  Government  of  India  a  fair  and  full  opportunity  to 
clear  up  the  vague  and  misty  misgivings  which  hung  u[)on  its  con- 
duct during  a  season  of  unparallelled  difficulty  and  importance, 
vindicated  that  conduct  and  placed  it  above  the  reach  of  low  cavil. 
It  has,  after  furnishing  the  public  with  means  and  opportunities 
equally  fair  and  full  to  canvas  the  merits  of  the  Indian  administration 
enabled  it  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  upon  that  momentous  topic. 

This  has  been  the  second  great  debate  on  the  Indian  revolution 
since  it  commenced.  As  then,  so  now,  India,  its  people  and  its 
rulers  were,  as  it  were,  put  on  their  trial.  On  bcjth  occassions  the 
verdict  passed  was  such  as  does  honour  to  the  wisdom  and 
magnanimity  of  parliament.  There  was  a  spirit  of  candour  and 
self-examination  which  only  the  British  senate  could  manifest  and 
afford  to  manifest.  There  was  not  that  sweeping  condemnation  of 
an  alien  race  which  local  experience  had  in  some  measure  led  and 
prepared  us  to  expect.  There  was  the  same  strong  desire  expressed 
on  both  occassions  to  bring  back  by  moral  force  the  people  to 
their  allegiance,  to  look  deeply  into  the  causes  of  their  disaffection 
and  to  remove  those  causes.  And  if  the  debate  of  May  1858 
exceeds  that  of  June  of  the  preceding  year  in  distinctness  and  force, 
it  is  because  events  during  the  year  have  more  clearly  develoi)ed 
facts.  Then  it  was  the  question  of  correction  or  conciliation. 
Now  it  was,  as  happily  expressed  by  Sir  James  Graham,*  that  of 
confiscation  or  amnesty. 

The  motion  was  undoubtedly  a  factious  one.  All  cause  of 
censure  had  been  obviated  by  the  previous  resignation  of  Lord 
EUenborough.  Hallam  and  Macaulay  were,  however,  laid  in 
contribution  for  constitutional  maxims  implicating  the  entire  minis- 
try in  the  offence  of  writing  and  i)ublishing  the  obnoxious  despatch. 
Now  what  did  these  maxims  amount  to?  That  every  member  of  a 
Cabinet  was  responsible  for  the  individual  act  of  every  other  mem- 
ber?. What  then  becomes  of  impeachment?  It  is  meant  tint  the 
consequences  are  to  be  'shared  in  common  as  far  as  the  loss  of 
office  is  concerned  ;  but  that  pains  and  penalties  beyond  that 
attach  to  individual  misconduct;    it  is  proof   that    the    principle    of 

•  A  piomincnt  parliainentari:iii  and    powerful  dehaler  ;  was    membei  of    arlia- 
ment  from  ibao  lo  i85l  ;   and  Home  Secretary  in  ihc  I'cel  Ministry  of  1841- 
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limited  liability  is  not  wholly  unknown  in  the  political  copartner- 
ships called  ministries.  'I'he  true  guiding  principle  in  these  matters 
is  the  principle  of  party  honour— a  vague  phrase  at  first  sight,  but 
in  practice  a  very  efficient  and  sound  rule  of  action.  No  cabinet 
should  sacrifice  a  member  under  circumstances  which  would  give 
the  sacrificed  minister  cause  to  complain  of  the  behavior  of  his 
colleagues.  In  the  present  case  not  only  does  Lord  Ellenborough 
not  complain  of  their  conduct,  but  offers  a  sacrifice  of  himself 
on  purpose  to  absolve  them  from  all  responsibility  for  his  act. 
As  to  the  rest,  Mr.  Cardwell  belongs  to  a  sect  of  politicans  who  are 
already  feeling  the  miseries  of  officeless  life,  and  who  see  that  their 
only  chance  of  acquiring  office  is  again  to  coalesce  with  either  of 
the  two  great  standing  parties.  Tliey  are  not  to  be  charged  with 
inattention  to  tlieir  own  interests  if  they  should  prefer  to  side  with 
the  Liberals.  But  it  should  not  be  concealed  from  view  that  the 
object  of  the  motion  was  to  overthrow  the  ministry,  and  it  is  not 
uncharitable  to  suppose  that  among  the  eventaalites  was  reckoned  a 
coalition  such  as  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Derby  ministry  of 
1852.  The  country  has  unequivocally  pronounced  upon  the  character 
of  the  unseemly  contest,  and  pronouced  it  a  "  faction  fight." 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  position   in    which    the    debate   has 
left  the  several  parties  and  individuals  directly  concerned  in  it. 

The  debate  leaves  the  ministry  in  a  position  stronger  than  before, 
at  all  events  in  a  clearly  strong  position.  It  is  evident  from  the 
importunity  with  Avhich  Mr.  Cardwell  was  besieged  on  the  last  day 
of  the  debate  that  the  large  majority  which  the  Liberals  had  expect- 
ed on  their  side  had  dwindled  away  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sions. It  was  thoroughly  known  that  a  vote  adverse  to  Govern- 
ment would  have  sent  the  House  to  the  country,  and  that  was  a 
sort  of  errand  which  a  large  number  of  honourable  members  did 
not  wish  to  go  upon.  With  the  advanced  Liberals  disposed  to 
fraternise  with  the  Tories  it  was  not  sure  that  Lord  Palmerston 
would  have  been  borne  back  from  the  hustings  direct  to  his  port- 
folio by  an  irresistible  torrent  of  Whig  members.  The  Tories  had 
little  to  lose  and  they  might  possibly  have  gained  in  numerical 
strength.  Mr.  D'  Israeli  plainly  told  the  House  that  lie  was  equally 
prepared  to  go  to  a  division  or  accede  to  a  comi)romise.  'J'hc 
withdrawal   of   the    motion    saved    the    country    the    inflicliun    of  a 
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general   election,    many   members    their   seats,    the    Liberals   their 
imperilled  credit,  and  the  nation  much  of  its  ease  and  comfort. 

The  debate  has  demonstrated  the  weakness  of  the  Opposition. 
Instead  of  a  serried  phalanx  there  were  but  loose  cohorts  to  obey  the 
calls  of  many  leaders.  There  is  an  absence  of  discipline  among  them 
fatal  to  party  success.  Old  jealousies  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  been 
made  up.  Certainly  Lord  Palmerston  is  less  feared  after  than  he 
was  before  tlie  debate.  Nor  has  his  position  been  much  improved 
by  the  virtual  coalition  of  the  Peelites  with  him.  We  may  indeed 
henceforth  expect  an  Opposition  more  consistently  supported  by 
that  erratic  body  than  hitherto  ;  but  the  accession  for  the  loss  of 
prestige  ocassioned  by  the  incidents  of  the  debate. 

The  public  opinion  respecting  Lord  Ellenborough's  conduct 
remains  unaffected.  The  elaborate  defences  of  his  colleagues  add 
little  to  the  force  of  the  vindication  made  by  himself  both  when 
the  subject  of  his  despatch  was  first  brought  into  discussion 
and  when  Lord  Shaftesbury's  motion  elicited  another  explanation 
from  him.  In  his  latter  speech  he  entered  into  all  the  reasons  by 
which  he  was  impelled  to  write  the  despatch  and  to  publish  it 
afcerwards.  We  have  already  stated  our  belief  that  his  lordship 
was  unduly  hasty  in  censuring  the  Oude  proclamation.  How  far 
he  would  have  modified  his  opinion  if  he  had  before  him 
at  the  time  the  intimation  sent  by  Lord  Canning  to  Mr. 
Vernon  Smith  of  his  intention  to  forward  an  explanation  of  the 
grounds  of  the  proclamation,  or  how  far  he  would  have  been 
influenced  by  the  correspondence  between  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment and  Sir  James  Outram*  are  speculations  now  rendered 
needless,  but  it  is  simply  fair  to  believe  that  he  was  carried 
away  by  his  natural  love  of  justice  and  his  instincts  as  an  imperial 
statesman  to  lengths    to    which    fuller   information   would  have  pre- 

*  When  the  Proclamation  was  issued,  Sir  James  Outram  wrote  at  once  to 
Lord  Cannintj  pointin<^  out  that  there  were  not  a  dozen  htndholders  in  Oude  who 
had  not  either  themselves  borne  arms  ay;ainst  the  Kni^lish  or  assisted  the  rebels 
with  men  and  money  and  that  '  the  eftect  of  tiie  I'roclamalion  would  therefore 
be  to  confiscate  ihe  entire  proprietory  rii^ht  in  the  Province  and  to  make 
the  chiefs  and  landlords  desperate  and  that  the  result  would  be  *  a  guerilla  war 
for  the  extirpaiion  root  and  liranch  of  this  class  of  men  wliich  will  involve  ihe  loss 
of  thousands  (jf  Europeans  by  battle,  di>ease  and  exposure.'  Li)rd  Canninjj 
thereupon  consented  to  insert  a  clause  that  liberal  indulgence  would  be  granted  to 
those  who  Would  jiromplly  come  forward  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  order  and 
lital  the  Governor-General  will  be  ready  to  view  liberally  any  claims  which  they 
may  thus  acquire  to  llie  rcatituliun  of  their  loraicr  rights. 
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yented  his  going.  Whatever,  however,  may  be  said  of  his  conduct  in 
writing  the  despatch,  his  defence  as  respects  its  pubHcation  seems 
to  have  been  complete.  His  is  not  the  policy  which  would  proceed 
and  practise  upon  the  assumed  ignorance  of  the  people  of  India, 
He  would  lay  bare  the  innermost  motives  of  their  rulers  to  the  gaze 
of  the  Indian  people.  Our  readers  can  not  have  forgotten  the  decla- 
ration of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe*  in  the  Charter  discussions  of  1853  that 
it  was  essential  the  people  of  India  should  not  know  there  existed 
a  power  beyond  the  Governor-General  in  India  ;  nor  fail  to  contrast 
in  their  true  lights  the  estimates  formed  of  Indian  intelligence  by 
the  gifted  president  and  the  per  (?)  secretary. 

The  debate  leaves  Lord  Canning  stronger  in  his  position  than 
ever.  He  has  the  entire  confidence  of  one  party  and  he  has  the 
publicly  avowed,  even  if  it  be  qualified,  confidence  of  the  other. 
The  speakers  on  both  sides  made  it  a  point  to  give  the  Governor- 
General  the  credit  of  having  throughout  the  rebellion  pursued  the 
right  path,  and  the  utmost  alleged  against  him  was  that  on  a  solitary 
occasion  he  had  swerved  from  it.  Matters  subsequently  transpir- 
ing would  have  led  to  a  contrary  conclusion  ;  but  even  as  facts  already 
stand  Lord  Canning's  position  is  singularly  strong.  He  is  trusted 
of  Whigs  and  Tories  and  a  debate  in  Parliament  specially  upon  his 
act  has  brought  to  light  only  further  supports  to  a  policy  with 
which  his  nam-e,  justly  or  unjustly,  has  been  identified. 

Lastly,  the  debate  constitutes  a  triumph  of  those  principles  of 
which  we,  in  our  humble  way,  have  been  consistent  advocates. 
From  first  to  last,  from  the  moment  Mr.  Cardwell  opened  his  lips 
to  that  in  which  the  cheers  of  the  House  greeted  the  announcement 
of  the  withdrawal,  the  tone  of  the  discussion  throughout  was  one 
of  the  fullest  and  even  stentalious  sympathy  for  the  people  of 
India.  Speaker  after  speaker  rose  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
urgency  of  his  demand  for  justice  for  India,  for  mercy  to  the  delud- 
ed rebels,  for  consideration  of  their  wrongs  and  grievances.  The 
speeches  on  the  Tory  side  of  the  House  were  in  this  respect  such 
as  can  not  be  read  by  a  native  of  India  without  his  feeling  a  new 
attachment  and  increased  respect  for  his  sovereign  and  the  institu- 
tions and  men  through  which  she  governs  the  empire.      Never  since 

*  A  prominent  Parli;imenl;iry  fi<;iue.      EiUetcd    I'.irliauicnt    in    1852,    Utei  on 
tlic  most  prominent  of  Adullamiles. 
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the  days  of  Hastings'  impeachment  to  parliament  and  the  senSe 
of  the  civilized  world  on  behalf  of  our  countrymen.  In  point  of 
oratorical  power  some  of  the  speeches  on  this  occasion  will  bear  no 
unfavourable  comparison  with  those  which  thrilled  the  cold 
blooded  Loughborough*  and  the  stage-bred  Siddons.t  In  severer 
style  and  with  more  chastened  rhetoric  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Cairns, 
Mr.  Roebuck  and  Sir  James  Graham  effectually  silenced  the 
Mangles  and  the  Rob  Roy  Campbells  and  others  who  in  easier  times 
flutter  and  buzz  over  the  surface  of  the  parliamentary  area.  None 
dared  to  cant  or  rant  about  manly  sympathy  and  Anglo-Saxon 
prowess  and  retribution  and  firmness  and  stern  rule  and  repres- 
sion and  coercion  and  Asiatic  vices.  The  great  spirit  of  the 
senate  had  been  roused,  and  in  no  indistinct  phrases  it  made  its 
will  known  to  governors  and  governed  and  to  the  world  beside  that 
India  shall  henceforth  be  governed  for  India  and  through  the 
affections  of  her  teeming  millions. 

(5)  OUR  POLICY  IN  OUDEt 
This  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  last  week's  Friend  of  India  in 
which  Lord  Canning  is  proved  to  have  been  wrong  in  every  thing 
he  has  done  or  forborne  doing  in  respect  to  the  province  of  Oude — 
from  not  resigning  his  place  in  Lord  Palmerston's  government  which 
supported  the  annexation,  to  not  confirming  ere  this  the  possession 
of  every  Oude  landholder  who  has  rendered  good  aid.  The  article 
sets  out  with  afifirming  that  the  merits  of  the  present  administration 
will  be  judged  of  from  the  result  of  its  dealings  with  Oude.  We 
fail  to  see  the  reason  why,  when  a  whole  continent  has  been  in 
rebellion,  the  effect  of  measures  upon  a  single  province  and  that  a 
newly  added  one,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  merits  of  the 
general  administration  are  to  be  judged  of.  Is  it  because  Lord 
Canning's  act  with  regard  to  Oude  forms  the  only  portion  of  his 
policy  which  has  been  misunderstood,  ill-apprehended,  and  has  not 
met  with  universal  approbation  in  England  ?  Do  his  political  en- 
emies think  that  this  feeling  against  the  confiscation  clause  will  last 
longer  in  England  than  the    feeling    against  "  Canning's   clemency  " 

*  Later  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  eminent  Parliamentar'am  and  jurist  who  sat  in  the 
Lords  in  trial  over  Warren  Ilasiinj^s  at  his  impeaciiment  and  was  Lord  Chancellor 
during;  its  later  statues. 

t  Mrs.  Sidduns  was  anicjnt;  the  prominent  visitors  at  I lastiiiLi;^' impeachment, 
sec  Maca\il;iy's   description   of   ihr    impraclunent   of  Wivrren    Hastings  in  Essays. 

X  Hiiuht  Patriot,  July  29,  \'6yi. 
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Iflsted  a  few  months  before  ?  Are  they  in  hopes  that  the  future 
historian  of  the  present  administration  will  at  least  in  this  particular 
endorse  the  sentiments  of  the  Calcutta  malcontents?  If  they  so 
think  and  hope,  the  experience  of  last  twelve  montlis  have  been 
lost,  utterly  lost,  upon  them.  We  shall,  as  we  proceed,  show  the 
grounds  of  this   conclusion. 

The  Friend  of  India  marshals  in  solemn  order  the  several  short- 
comings with  whicti  the  administration  is  charged  by  the  faction  of 
which  he  has  made  himself  the  organ.  It  looks  a  fearful  list  of 
charges  but  the  indictment  fails  from  the  same  cause  owing  to 
which  so  many  indictments  fail  in  courts  of  law.  The  charges  are 
exaggerated  and  over-wrought  where  they  are  not  purely  imaginary, 
— or  worse — where  they  are  not  mere  verbal  perversions  of,  positive 
merits.  Pursued  though  three  columns  of  the  Friend's  rhetoric  they 
terrify  the  weak  served  and  the  assums.  (?)  They  divide  themselves 
under  two  heads.  The  first  is  that  Lord  Canning,  in  dealing  with 
Oude  before  the  insurrections  did  not  imitate  Lord  Dalhousie  in 
his  management  of  the  Punjab  after  its  conquest ;  the  second  that 
he  has  not  acted  in  accordance  with  the  Friend  of  India's  wishes. 
Since  the  insurrection  Lord  Canning,  it  is  contended  in  the  first 
place,  ought  to  have  disarmed  Oude  as  Lord  Dalhousie  had  disarm- 
ed the  Punjab.  Lord  Canning,  it  is  admitted,  acted  herein  in  deference 
to  the  advice  of  Sir  James  Outram.  There  is  something  amusing 
in  the  conduct  of  those  who  blame  Lord  Canning  for  having  follow- 
ed Sir  James  Outram's  advice  in  the  first  year  of  his  administra- 
tion and  blame  him  again  for  acting  independently  of  his  advice  in 
the  third  year  of  his  administration.  But  that  is  not  the  main  ques- 
tion. The  question  is,  could  Oude  have  been  disarmed  immediate- 
ly after  its  annexation  with  the  same  ease  the  Punjab  was  after  the 
conquest,— or,  in  fact,  without  creating  the  very  rebellion  which  has 
since  taken  place.  At  the  time  the  process  of  disarming  the  people 
was  enforced  in  the  Punjab,  their  chiefs  had  been  killed  or  taken 
prisoners  or  were  supplicants  for  mercy,  their  soldiers  had  given  up 
their  arms,  and  the  population  generally  had  been  humbled  by  a 
series  of  reverses  in  the  field.  The  country,  in  fact,  had  been  con- 
quered, and  its  power  prostrated.  All  opposition  had  been  put 
down,  before  administration  was  commenced.  The  Punjab,  more- 
over, never  contained  so  many  fijrlificd    places  held  by  feudal  chief- 
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tains  as  Oude  does  ;  nor  was  the  Punjabee  population  so  generally 
armed  as  the  Oude  population.  The  military  class  in  the  Punjab, 
though  a  very  superior  class,  was  a  small  and  select  one.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  people  were  peaceful  agriculturists  who  dread  com- 
motion and  dis.OTder  almost  as  much  as  the  people  of  Bengal  In 
Oude,  the  whole  populntion  is  inspired  by  martial  instincts,  and  a 
sword  dangled  by  the  peasant's  side  while  he  drove  the  plough. 
The  Punjab  for  years  before  the  British  conquest  had  been  held 
by  a  strong  central  power  which  had  almost  destroyed  the  feudal  in- 
fluence. In  Oude  for  centuries,  the  feudal  nobles  constituted  a 
power  superior  to  that  of  the  king.  Nothing  can  be  so  opposed  to 
each  other  as  the  condition  of  the  Punjab  and  that  of  Oude  im- 
mediately after   they  vvere  respectively  brought  under  British  rule. 

The  next  great  charge  brought  forward  against  Lord  Canning 
is  that  he  allowed  the  village  settlement*  to  proceed,  which  is  now 
acknowledged  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, without  caution  or  hinderance.  This  charge  proceeds  with 
extremely  ill  grace  from  journal  which  was  once  the  chosen  organ 
of  the  advocates  of  village  settlements  and  which  has  changed  its 
opinions  on  that  head  within  the  last  few  months.  If  Lord  Canning 
on  his  arrival  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  violent  interference  with 
landed  rights  then  making  in  Oude  he  was  deterred  probably  as 
much  by  diffidence  in  his  own  judgment  as  by  a  British  statesman's 
scruples  to  retract  pledges  given  by  a  predecessor.  Nothing  less 
than  the  rebellion  which  has  taken  place,  and  of  the  occasion  of 
which  Lord  Canning  has  witli  such  boldness  availed  himself,  could 
have  justified  the  measure  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  settlement  com- 
menced under  Lord  Dalhousie's  auspices. 

'I'he  tliird  and  last  charge  brought  against  the  administration  is 
that  it  pronounced  confiscation  as  the  punishment  of  rebellion  in 
Oude.  This  charge  has  been  discussed  in  a  higher  arena  than  that 
of  Indim  journalism  and  may  therefore  be  left  alone.  But  the  Friend 
descends  to  particulars.  He  has  gathered  information  to  prove 
that  besides  the  six   landholders   reprieved    by  Lord  Canning  there 

•  The  principle  was  that  settlement  was  to  be  made  directly  with  ryots  of  the 
villai^e  in  every  case  in  which  Talookdars  who  held  all  lands  from  time  im- 
memorial failed  to  prove  a  satisfactory  title.  The  result  of  all  tiiis  was  that  n  most 
cases  such  titles  being  inca^x^ble  of  proof,  the  Talivkdars  were  deprived  f  their 
proprietory  rights. 
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were  four  others  who  deserved  similar  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
our  rulers.  Admitted.  Does  the  Friend  or  any  other  sensible  op- 
ponent of  Lord  Canning  imagine  that  services  such  as  those  said  to 
have  been  rendered  by  Roostum  Shah  would  have  been  disregarded 
even  if  the  "  interpolated  clause,"  as  our  contemporary  loves  to  call 
it  had  not  been  in  the  proclamation?  We  are  determined  to  spare 
our  readers  another  remark  on  the  confiscation  clause,  but,  once 
for  all,  we  shall  ask  the  virtuously  indignant  denouncers  of  that 
sweeping  measure  to  think  of  the  circumstance  that  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  the  authors  of  the  decree  could  contemplate 
a  general  "  disinherision  "  or  in  fact  aught  besides  a  perfect  freedom 
to  deal  with  landed  property  in  Oude  as  a  strong  lever  of  action, 
for  political  purpose,  upon  the  affections  of  the  Oude  nation. 

(6)  THE  OUDE  PROCLAMATION* 
Lord  Stanley  has  given  to  the  public  the  despatch  in  which 
the  Governor  General  replied  to  Lord  Ellenborough's  condem- 
nation of  the  Oude  proclamation.  The  document  has  been 
universally  admired  for  the  dignity  of  its  tone  and  the  skill  with 
which  it  develops  the  argument  in  defence  of  the  measure.  There 
have,  however,  been  criticisms  passed  upon  it  which  show  that  the 
argument  has  not  convinced  many  who  on  the  issue  of  the 
proclamation  condemned  it  as  harsh  and  unjust.  It  need  hardly 
be  remarked  that  these  many  are  the  very  persons  who  have 
throughout  censured  Lord  Canning's  measures  with  reference  less  to 
their  intrinsic  merits  than  to  party  purposes.  They  are  the  very 
persons  who  condemned  the  Act  for  the  control  of  the  press, 
the  Act  for  the  registration  of  arms,  the  instructions  for  dealing  with 
captured  rebels  and  rebel  villages,  the  Rohilkund  amnesty— every 
important  measure  of  the  present  head  of  the  Indian  Government 
since  the  mutinies  broke  out.  Such  criticisms  cannot,  it  is 
obvious,  have  much  influence  over  the  vast  majority  of  the  British 
and  Indian  publics,  who  do  not  participate  in  the  factious  feeling 
raised  by  the  events  last  year.  We  find  accordingly  that  Lord 
Canning's  vindication  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  his  soldiers  to 
the  chief  and  people  of  Oude  has  been  received  with  the  most 
marked    approval    by    the   great    body    of  the  English  nation.     In 

*  Hindu  Patriot,  November  27,  1858. 
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tliis  country  the  personal  popularity  of  the  (governor  General  with 
the  class  of  natives  accustomed  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
questions,  had  long  ago  secured  for  the  act  what  the  elaborate 
state  paper  now  published  has  done  for  it  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen. 

The   despatch  generally  sets  out   by    adverting   to  the  personal 
question     raised   by   the   Secret  Committee's   letter.     The   studied 
severity   of  the    terms    in    which  the  proclamation  was  condemned 
and  the  haste   with  which    the   condemnation    was  published  to  the 
world  wounded    the  feelings    of  the  statesman    to  whom  the  censure 
v;as    addressed,    and    they    undoubtedly    were  calculated  to  weaken 
his   personal    authority    with    influential  sections  of  the  community. 
Lord    Canning's     reply    to    this    part    of   the    Secret     Committee's 
despatch  is  framed    in  terms    which  leaves    the  victory  indisputably 
on  his  side.     "  No   taunts  or  sarcasms,"  says  his    Lordship,    "come 
rom    what   quarter    they    may,    will  turn  me  from  the  path  which  I 
believe  to  be   that  of  my   public  duty.     I  believe    that  a   change  in 
the  head  of   the  Government   of  India  at  this  time,  if  it  took    place 
under   circumstances    which  indicated    a  repudiation  on  the  part  of 
Government   in  England   of    the    policy    which    has  hitherto    been 
pursued   towards   the   rebels   of   Oude,  would  seriously   retard  the 
pacification  of  the  country.     I  believe   the  policy  has  been  from  the 
beginning     merciful     without     weakness     and   indulgent     without 
compromising    the     dignity    of    government."     It    is    not    in   the 
columns  of  this  journal  that  there  is  need  to    insist  upon  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  these   views.     The  merits  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Governor     General    from    the     beginning    of     the    outbreak,    have 
now  been  recognized  by  all  but  few  of  his  personal  opponents.     But 
fewer  still  any  longer  ventures  to  deny  that  no  greater  calamity  could 
overtake   the   country  than  the    secession  from  ofifice  of   the  noble- 
man who  conducted  the  vessel  of  state   through  the   first    bursts   of 
the  storm.     Had  the  Governor-General   adopted   on   receipt  of  the 
censorious  despatch  the  rash  step  of  resigning  his    trust,    he   would 
have  cancelled  the  merit  of   his  past   acts  and  been   justly  liable  to 
the  grave  imputation  of  having  been  swayed  by   a  weak  and   selfish 
regard  for  his  own  ease  at  a  time  when  his  sovereign  and  his  country 
demanded  every   sacrifice  from  one  in  his    position.     Lord  Canning 
took  precisely  the  same  view  of  his    duty.     He  felt  it    his    duty  not 
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to  lay  down  his  charge  because  of  its  onerousness  and  its  difficulty. 
"Firm  in  these  convictions,"  he  says,  "I  will  not,  in  a  time  of 
unexampled  difficulty,  danger  and  toil,  lay  down  of  my  own  act  the 
high  trust  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold."  The  resolution 
does  lionour  to  the  man  who  made  it.  Yet  it  was  not  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  man  who  wished  to  complete  the  course  that  would  enable 
him  to  stand  forth  in  history  as  the  successful  guardian  of  an 
endangered  state,  far  less  the  love  of  office  for  its  advantages'  sake 
that  impelled  the  Governor-General  to  make  this  resolve.  Naught 
but  stern  sense  of  duty  bade  him  stick  to  a  post  with  which  he  had, 
had  he  not  been  supported  by  a  consciousness  of  well  doing, 
enough  of  reasons  given  him  to  be  disgusted.  This  feeling  is  not 
concealed.  "If  it  shall  be  deemed  that  that  policy  has  been 
erroneous,  or  that,  not  being  erroneous,  it  has  been  feebly  and 
ineffectually  carried  out,  or  that  for  any  reason  tlie  confidence  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs 
in  England  should  be  withheld  from  me,  I  make  it  my  respectful 
but  urgent  request,  through  your  honourable  Committee,  that  I 
may  be  relieved  of  the  office  of  Governor-General  of  India  with 
the  least  possible  delay."  The  personal  part  of  the  controversy 
is  dropped  with  an  expression  "  of  gratitude  for  the  igenerous 
support,  the  unreserved  confidence,  and  the  considerate  courtesy  " 
which  the  Governor-General  has  at  all  times  received  from  the 
Court  of  Directors.  It  would  be  impossible  to  condense  within 
the  limits  of  a  newspaper  article  the  train  of  argument  by  whicli  the 
policy  of  the  Oude  proclamation  is  vindicated.  Nor  need  it  be  done. 
The  despatch  merely  puts  forward  in  terse  language  and  proper 
sequence  the  reasons  which  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Cardwell's  motion 
and  controversy  in  India  exhaustively  drew  forth.  The  Governor- 
General  had  in  the  broad  face  of  day  pronounced  the  confiscation 
of  the  landed  riglits  of  the  rebellious  people  of  Oude  ;  and  heavy, 
unprecedentedly  heavy  as  the  sentence  was,  it  did  not  take  the 
people  of  India  at  least  by  surprise.  Not  a  native  of  the  province 
had  unsheathed  his  sword  with  the  view  of  merely  extorting  a  few 
concessions  ;  not  one  had  persisted  in  rebellion  in  the  expectation 
of  a  compromise.  They  know  little  of  the  Oriental  nature  who 
believe  tliat  a  decree  in  other  terms — and  it  could  be  milder  only 
in  terms,  for  the  substance  as  we    shall    presently  show,  was  as  mild 
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as  any  that  could  have  been  put  fortli  under  the  circumstances — 
would  have  made  any  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Oude 
chief  and  population. 


XX   THE  CRISIS  AND  THE  NATIVE  PRINCES* 

When  the  Indian  Bill  No.  3t  was  read  for  the  second  time, 
Mr.  Vernon  Smith  incidentally  asked  the  House  of  Commons  "how 
were  they  to  reward  those  Native  Princes  who  had  stood  by  us 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  rewards  for  services  rendered 
during  the  mutinies,"  the  importance  of  which  would  recommend 
it  to  serious  attention.  The  reward  of  official  services  will  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  be  regulated  by  precedent.  With 
reference  to  the  services  of  Lord  Canning  in  this  crisis  public 
opinion  in  England  is  almost  settled  as  to  the  most  fitting  reward 
for  them.  A  step  or  even  two  in  the  peerage  with  a  pension  are, 
we  believe,  secure  to  him.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  has  been  already 
offered  a  peerage  and  it  rests  with  him  to  assume  the  full  honour 
whenever  he  clioses  it.  A  pension  to  him  also  will  follow.  'I"he 
heroism,  devotedness  and  the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  and  Sir  Henry  Havelock  have  been  acknowledged  by  a 
nation's  gratitude  in  the  advancement  of  their  sons.|  The  captor  of 
Delhi  and  the  defender  of  Lucknow,  have  been  repaid  in  the 
approbation  of  their  country-men  and  in  titles  and  promotion.  Sir 
James  Outram  has  received  the  full  recognition  of  his  deservings 
and  doings  in  the  Parliamentary  vote  of  thanks  and  the  grant  of  an 
annuity  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  Sir  John  Lawrence  has 
obtained  his  share  of  pubjic  recognition  by  the  late  increase  to  his 
allowances  by  the  East  India  Company.  Other  officers  both 
serving  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet  have  received  public  thanks 
and  distinctions,  and  rewards  of  a  substantial  nature  are  in  store 
for  those  whose  turn  it  has  not  yet  come  to  leave  the  heat  of  public 
life  and    retreat   into    the  shade  of   tranquil    honour.     Medals  and 

*  Hindu  Pairiet,  So|)tcmbcr  2,  1858. 

t  'fliis  was  liie  Hill  inlrochicc-d  by  llie  Ivul  of  Derby  .^nri  which  was  passed 
imlo  law  slimlly  bdorc  this  was  vviillcn.  See /i^'j/' undtr  lliepaiton  "The  Transfer 
l(j  ihe  Crown." 

X  Alexander  Lawrence  scjii  of  Sir  Henry  and  Henry  Marsliman  IbivelocI<- 
Allan  son  of  Handock  were  created  UaroneU  in  cunbideiuliun  ol  ihe  services  of 
llicir  father. 
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clasps  have  been  ordered  for  the  great  body  of  soldiers  engaged  in 
quelling  tlie  rebellion.  Individual  sepoys  and  subjects  who  stood 
unmoved  Amidst  the  convulsion  and  deluge  of  the  insurrection  have 
begun  to  be  recompensed  for  their  continuous  loyalty  and  we  aK 
ready  see  signs  of  a  great  movement  of  rewarding  fidelity  wherever 
it  can  be  found.  But  there  is  a  class  wliose  services,  eminent  though 
they  were,  remain  in  a  great  measure  yet  unrequited.  Any  one  who 
has  closely  studied  the  incidents  of  the  revolt  and  tlie  history 
of  its  suppression  will  admit  that  to  the  friendship,  good-will,  assist- 
ance and  devotion  of  tlie  Native  Princes  was  the  salvation  of 
India  from  the  sepoy  calamity  mainly  owing. 

"  But  for  the  valuable  assistance,  "  said  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  than 
whom  there  were  few  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  could  speak 
with  greater  autliority  on  tlie  subject,  "  the  efforts  of  Lord  Canning 
and  Lord  Elphinst(jiie  would  have  been  comparatively  useless. 
The  minister  of  the  Nizam,  for  example,  had  rendered  us  the 
most  important  services  by  his  staunch  adherence  to  our  cause, 
yet  no  honour  or  reward  had  been  granted  to  him.  Major  Mac- 
pherson  had  by  the  co-operation  of  another  native  chief  been  en- 
abled in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  prevent  the  contingent  of  the 
Scindiah  from  meeting  against  our  forces  until  the  month  of  October 
although  it  had  revolted  as  far  bick  as  July  preceding,  by  which 
means  a  formidable  danger  had  been  averted  from  our  power  at  a 
most  critical  juncture.  Yet  the  services  of  these  Native  Princes 
still  went  unrequited.  "  The  speaker  would  have  quoted  the 
names  of  other  chiefs  whose  unswerving  attachment  and 
sympathy  for,  and  indefatigable  aid,  to  the  cause  of  the  British  led 
British  India  safe  through  the  dangers  that  nigh  overwhelmed 
it.  Our  object  is  however  not  to  swell  the  list.  Those  whose 
claims  to  honour  and  reward  we  advocate  are  well  known  to 
Government  and  are  before  the  public.  Tljey  are  the  saviours  of 
the  Empire,  and  if  the  imperial  nuijesty  of  England  fail  to  requite 
tlieir  unsurpassed  services,  history  will  be  proud  to  devote  her  pages 
to  their  glory.  But  we  feel  sure  that  Government  does  not  intend 
to  throw  a  mantle  of  oblivion  over  them.  We  are  certain  that  the 
distribution  of  the  petty  jaghires  resumed  from  rebels  among  a  few 
of  the  native  chiefs  has  not  completed  tlie  meisure  of  recompense 
due  to  the  class.     It    is    impossible    to    conceive    that  a  Govern innt 
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which  has  stood  a  world  of  reproach  and  scandal  for  exercising 
discrimination  and  attempt  to  re-establish  the  Indian  Empire  on 
the  friendship  and  affection  of  Indian  potentates  and  peoples  should 
be  so  far  wanting  to  itself  as  to  overlook  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
it  owes  to  its  Native  allies. 

There  are  even  reports  that    Government   contemplates  showing 
its  gratitude  by   some   infallible     and   everlasting    marks.     It    will, 
however,    tax   the    highest    wisdom   and    statesmanship     in     Lord 
Canning   and   his    Councillors    to    devise    the  means  whereby  they 
can  achieve  this  important   end.     It    is   admitted    that   the    native 
princes    have   grievances  of  a  weighty  character.     Their  social  posi- 
tion is  de^'raded  by  the  surveillance  exercised  over  their  proceedings. 
They  are  not  secure  in  their  possessions -or  their  prospects.     They 
feel    that    they    have    been    barely  tolerated.     Now  all  this  must  be 
set    rif^ht.     This    is    the    time    for    it,    and    redress   on    the   points 
indicated  will   be    accepted    as    a    substantial    boon.     Nor   should 
honours    of     a    more     ceremonial   character    be     withheld.     Jung 
Bahadoor  has  been  already  honoured  with  a  G.    C.  B.-ship,    but  in 
the  eyes  of  Orientals  its  chief  value  lies  in  that  the  honour  has  come 
from    the    Queen    direct.     England    has    attained   a   grandeur   and 
importance  in  Asiatic  eyes  that  Asiatic  rulers  are   proud    to   receive 
honours  from  her  Queen.   But  the  Nepalese  minister  is  still  a  foreigner 
and  what  he  has  received  the  princes  of  India  may  well  expect.     We 
have  often  dwelt  in  these  columns  upon  the  good  policy  of  substitut- 
ing   English  titles  of  honour  for  Mogul  ones  in  India.     The  present 
is  an  appropriate  occasion  to  introduce  the   new    code  as   a   system. 
Again,    among    Asiatics    honour    is    the    more   honoured  when  it  is 
bestowed  with  all  the  pomp   and  circumstance  of  a   State  occasion, 
in  the  midst  of  the  highest  officials  of  Government,  and    the   nol)les 
of  the  land  and  in  the  presence  of  both  the  giver  and  the    recipient. 
It  would  perhaps  be  presumptuous  to  expect  that   when    the    traces 
of  the    revolt    are    effectually    effaced  the  reigning  sovereign  should 
visit  her  Indian  dominions  which  have  been  so    often    described    us 
the  brightest  jewel  of  her  diadem.      Hut  it  may  be  a  tlioiight  whether 
the  future  sovereign  of  these  realms,  accompanied  by  some  ministers 
of  state  and   a  few    peers,    may  not    visit    these   regions    and    hold 
a  public  durbar  of   all  the  nobles  and    chiefs  of  distinction  in  India, 
and  in  the  full  bla/.e  of  the  solemnity,  present  to  the    Native  princes 
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of  the  Indian  Empire  signals  of  honor,  worthy  of  their  great  services 
and  worthy  of  the  donor.  The  time  is  eminently  propitious  for 
such  a  visit.  The  Government  has  been  declared  in  the  Queen's 
name,  and  it  would  be  the  reciprocal  pride  of  her  Majesty  and  her 
Indian  subjects  to  meet  each  other,  as  it  were,  personally.  We  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  anything  better  calculated  to  cement  strongly 
the  attachment  of  the  Native  princes  to  the  imperial  majesty  of 
Great  Britain.  As  an  epilogue  to  this  drama  there  ought  to  be 
either  the  restoration  of  some  important  place  or  the  remission 
of  a  portion  of  their  annual  tribute  to  such  of  the  princes  as  are 
entitled  by  virtue  of  their  services  to  a  more  substantial  reward 
than  titular  honours.  If  this  plan  of  rewarding  the  Native  princes 
of  India,  we  say,  is  followed,  then  will  be  shed  a  light  and  glory 
on  England  and  India  which  may  not  improperly  be  held  as 
the  best  augury  of  the  future  glory  and  benignity  of  the  Queen's 
Eastern  Em[)ire. 


XXL  THE  NEPALESE  COURT 

The  state  of  our  relations  with  the  Nepalese  Court  has,  for  some 
time  past,  inspite  of  absurd  stories  and  daring  conjectures,*  been  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  thoughtful  men.  The  improbability  of  actual 
hostilities  ensuing  with  that  state  does  not  mitigate  the  apprehen- 
sions arising  from  its  contiguity  to  the  least  settled  of  the  Indian 
provinces.  From  the  North,  the  people  and  the  authorities  of 
Nepal  will  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  condition  of  Oude. 
Their  cordial  co-operation  will  enable  the  authorities  to  effect  a 
pacification  sooner  than  unaided  they  could  do  ;  while  their 
hostility  will  keep  open  the  sore  of  anarchy  and  rebellion  for 
years  after  it  should  have  healed.  A  belief  that  misunderstandings 
and  jealousies  prevail  between  our  Government  and  that  of  Nepal 
will  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  the  rebels  throughout  upper  Hindustan. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  latter  state  may  succour  the  insurgent 
cause  without  risking  an  open  breach.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
highest  importance  not  only    that  peace  should  be    maintained  with 

*  The  Hurkaru  had  some  weeks  previously  published  a  baseless  story  that 
Jiincr  Rnhndur  had  withdrawn  Nepalese  subjects  from  Darjeelinij,  built  a  fort  within 
.sight  of  Darjeelinj;  and  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  attack  on  Briti.sii  leniiory. 
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our  mountain  ally  but  that  it  should  be  publicly  known  throughout 
the  country  that  the  two  Governments  stand  upon  the  most 
cordial  footing  of  amity  and  intercourse. 

It  is  ill  the  view  of  lliis  necessity  that  we  consider  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Governor-General  in  respect  to  Colonel  Ramsay  to  be 
entirely  accordant  with  sound  policy  as  they  undoubtedly  are  with 
received  interpretations  of  international  law.  'X\\&  Friend  of  India 
furnishes  the  particulars  of  the  dispute  which  rested  in  the  with- 
drawal of  that  gentleman  from  the  court  of  Katamandoo.  VVe  ex- 
tract the  narrative  below  : 

Lieut.-Col.  Ramsay  desired  of  course  to  accompany  the  Ghoorka 
force  into  the  plains.  The  Nepalese  Government  refused  its  consent 
to  the  proposition  alleging  that  the  Resident's  long  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Nepal  was  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  warm  cordiality  between  the  two  powers. 
Against  so  flattering  a  refusal  nothing  could  be  said.  Lieut-Col. 
Ramsay  remained  at  his  post.  Time  passed  on,  Lucknow  fell,  and 
Jung  Bahadur,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Nepalese  forces,  sought 
an  interview  witli  Lord  Canning.  He  had  formely  declared  th;it 
thenidofhis  troops  was  unconditional,  that  he  sought  notliing 
beyond  a  proof  patent  to  ail  men  of  the  warm  and  sincere 
regard  of  the  Nepalese  Durl)ar  to  the  British  (iovernment.  At  the 
interview,  however,  he  either  referred  to  or  produced  some  thirty 
charges  against  Col.  Ramsay,  and  demanded  his  removal.  The 
charges  were  generally  of  discourtesy  and  insults  to  Nepalese 
religious  feeling.  The  Governor-General  informed  him  that  it  was 
impossible  to  remove  a  high  officer  in  disgrace  without  giving  him 
an  opportunity  of  reply.  His  Lordship,  however,  asked  him  whether 
the  appointment  of  anotlier  officer,  whom  he  named,  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Nepalese  Durbar.  The  conversation  passed  of 
course  through  an  interpreter,  General  Macgregor.  Jung  Bahadur, 
misled  either  by  this  query  or  by  some  expression  of  the  interpreter, 
considered  his  object  achieved  and  departed. 

'I'he  impression  strengthened  when  Lieut.-Col.  Ramsay  was 
summoned  from  Katmandoo  to  All  ihabad  to  explain  his  conduct. 
Every  Asiatic  considers  a  summons  to  tiie  Presence  equivalent  to 
execution.  Jung  therefore  boasted  that  he  had  dismissed  the 
Resident,  the    greatest    proof   he    could    give  of   influence   with  the 
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British  Government.  Lieut. -Col.  Ramsay,  however,  arrived  at 
Allahabad,  at  once  answered  all  charges,  was  exonerated  of  all 
blame,  and  set  out  for  Katmandoo.  The  Nepalese  Durbar 
peremptorily  refused  to  receive  him,  asserted  that  the  Governor- 
General  had  retracted  a  distinct  promise  given  through  General 
Macgregor,  and  even  affected  to  see  in  the  refusal  of  so  slight  a 
request  a  hostile  menace. 

In  answer  to  this  unexpected  sally  the  Governor-General  once 
more  reiterated  his  disbelief  in  the  charges,  his  regret  that  the 
Durbar  and  its  Commander-in-chief  should  have  been  deceived,  and 
his  distinct  affirmation  that  no  such  promise  had  been  given.  His 
I^ordship  could  not  consider  the  demand  slight,  and  repudiated — 
as  he  well  might — all  intention,  save  those  most  friendly,  towards 
Nepal.  He  could  not,  however,  remove  a  high  officer  on  an  erroneous 
charge  and  he  must  therefore  be  received.  Once  received,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General would  not  continue  to  force  on  a  friendly  Government 
an  Envoy  so  obviously  unacceptable.  ' 

The  decision  of  the  Governor-General  is  said  to  have  caused 
some  ill-feeling  in  the  higher  circles  of  official  men,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  has  drawn  on  it  the  imputation  of  weakness.  The  latter 
imputation  may  be  left  to  the  chatterers  untouched  by  argument. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  soundness  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  decision  is  based  and  to  point  out  how  different  would  have 
been  the  feeling  of  the  country  towards  the  British  rule,  had  previ- 
ous Governments  been  guided  by  the  same  principle  in  their 
dealings  with  the  native  states  in,  and  bordering  upon,  India.  The 
great  source  of  estrangement  between  these  states  and  the  govern- 
ment of  British  India  has  always  been  the  "  Resident.  "  His  per- 
sonal demeanour  has  done  more  to  mould  the  relationship  between 
states  and  the  government  he  represented  than  the  interests  of  their 
respective  courts  or  the  feelings  of  their  peoples.  For  once  these 
officials  have  been  taught  that  whatever  their  merits  in  other  respects 
nothing  will  be  taken  as  a  set-off  against  habitual  disregard  of  the 
amenities  of  courtly  life. 

Such  a  step  as  the  Government  has  taken  would  hardly  require 
vindication  in  Europe.  It  would  have  been  accepted  as  inevitable 
and  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  When  the  Brampton  was  with- 
drawn   from    Washington,    no    one    pretended    that    it   was  done  to 
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injure  him  and  no  one  condemned  the  weakness  of  the  English 
Government.  It  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
cordiahty  that  an  agent  who  had  given  personal  offence  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  he  was  replaced.  The  Government  of  India  has 
done  more.  It  has  insisted  upon  its  representative  being  received 
as  such,  and  then  recalled  him  in  spontaneous  will. 


THE  DELHI  PROCLAMATION 

There    are    perhaps  few  pages  in  the  Ramayana  which  commend 
themselves  so  strongly    to    the    tastes    of   well-trained    men    of   the 
world  as  that  in  which  the  conquering  hero    sends  his    brother    and 
lieutenant  to  the  vanquished  and  dying  king  of  Singal  to  learn  from 
him  some  of  the    maxims  of  government    by  which  he    had    raised 
his  monarchy    to  such  a  heigtit  of  power  and  splendour.     We    hope 
the  British  Government  of  India  will  receive  in    the    same    spirit  of 
magnanimity  and  wisdom  the  document    which  has    been    given    to 
the    public    as    the    manifesto     of  the    late    imperial  dynasty.     The 
proclamation  was  addressed  by  the  King  of    Delhi  on    tiie    25th    of 
August    1857    to    the    people   of   Hindustan.     'I'he  date  is  of  some 
importance.      It  was  the  critical  period  of  the  rebellion.     The  hopes 
of  the  rebels  were  then  high  and  not    wholly    unfounded.     It  was  a 
gloomy  time  for  the  Government.      Dellii  was  untaken,    the    greater 
portion  of  the    army    had    mutinied    and    showed    an    unhesitating 
devotion  to  the   ancient  empire.     Nearly,  the  whole    of   the    upper 
provinces  were  in  a  state  of  disorg  inization.     The  nation  had    been 
roused  and  thorouglily    prepared  for  a  revolution.     The    leaders    of 
the  rebellion  were  convinced  that,   do    what    the    mutinous    soldiery 
might,  the  people    and    their    social    leaders    must    be    won  over  if 
the  empire  was  to  be    revived.      The    time    had    come  for  a  decisive 
appeal    to    the    sympathies,    passions    and    the    convictions    of   the 
upper  classes.     The    appeal    was    made,    and    as    an    Asiatic  state- 
paper  its  merits  are  of  a  very    high    order.      A  former    proclamation 
whose  only  effect  was  felt  by  the    Indian  press  had    been    addressed 
to  the  jieople  of  the  continent,    and    the    main    argument    was    the 
religious  one.     The  one  now  before  us  is  more    cleverly   addressed 
to  the  upper    classes    of   the    population,    and    sets    forth    political 
grievances.     The  list    may  be    exaggerated  in    some    instances    and 
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incomplete  in  others,  but  every  one  acquainted  with  the  feelings 
of  the  nation  must  admit  that  it  fairly  represents  them.  The  great 
grievance,  of  course,  is  the  degradation  of  the  superior  orders  of  the 
people.  The  great  body  of  zemindars  have  been  destroyed  or  re- 
duced to  social  insignificance.  Their  estates  have  been  sold  up  ; 
they  have  been  dragged  to  the  courts  to  be  insulted  and  imprisoned 
at  the  instance  of  "  Common  Ryots,  maid  servants  and  slaves." 

The  educated  classes  have  been  debarred  from  official  power, 
influence  and  honours.  There  is  no  outlet  for  military  ambition  ; 
no  reward  for  military  services.  Everywhere  society  has  been 
trodden  with  iron  heels  and  its  leaders  have  been  stuck  down. 
None  dare  lift  up  their  heads. 

The  appeal,  we  believe,  never  had  a  large  circulation — or 
its  effects  would  have  been  disastrous.  If  it  does  anything,  it 
exposes  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  class  of  administrators  who 
were  agreed  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  system  of  tlie  upper 
Provinces  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  preceded  the 
rebellion.  Looking  to  the  motives  which  fostered  that  ignorance 
inspite  of  unmistakable  warnings,  none  will  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it  culpable.  We  recollect  the  time  when  the  officials  of  the  North- 
western Provinces  had  the  entire  command  of  the  press  ;  when  it 
was  fatuity  to  question  the  virtues  of  the  "  Settlement  "  ;  when  it 
was  a  sin  to  place  Mr.  Thomason*  below  any  ruler  of  men.  We 
recollect  the  time  when  the  Collector  distributed  lands  and  justice 
in  the  morning  from  under  the  shade  of  banyan  trees,  and  wrote 
articles  in  praise  of  his  doings  and  his  happiness  in  the  evening. 
This  journal  was  perhaps  the  first  which  denounced  the  gross 
delusion  which  deluded  even  the  deluders  themselves.  Of  course 
such  warnings  could  hardly  avail  with  men  mad  with  the  possession 
of  power.  Lord  Dalhousie  extended  tlie  system  to  the  Punjab, 
wiiere  the  previous  prevalence  of  unmitigated  anarchy  had  removed 
those  barriers  to  the  unrestiicted  play  of  bureaucratic  will  which 
Wellesley's  policy  had  preserved  in  Hindustan.  In  the  Punjab  the 
system  speedily  attained  perfection,  and  "  Mr.  Thomason's  system  " 
was  discarded  for  the  "  Punjab    system  ".     Fruit    like    those  which 

*  James  Thomason — S-cretaiy  to  ll)e  Ajjra  Government  1837-41  ; — Member 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  184I  ;  Lieut-(iovornor  of  N.  W.  P.  1843-53;  the 
author  of  the  villige  sclllcmenl  in  the  N.  VV.  I'. 
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the  former  lias  borne  are  no  doubt  germinating  in  the  womb  of  the 
latter.  But  bureaucracy  is  as  blind  after  the  rebellion  as  it  was 
before.  A  frantic  effort  is  being  made  to  uphold  the  system  from 
the  shock  which  the  rebellion  has  given  to  it.  It  may  again  be 
adopted  for  the  whole  empire.  The  Delhi  proclamation  will  be 
forgotten  by  our  rulers,  and  bureaucracy  will  resume  its  sway. 
Fresh  attempts  will  be  made  to  "  reconstruct  society  "  by  means  of 
settlements.  The  official  patriarch  will  recommend  his  banyan 
tree  labours  and  his  articles.  These  things  will,  we  have 
reason  to  apprehend,  recur.  The  system  will  again  have  sway 
and  will  exercise  it — until  another  proclamation  issues. 


THE  ATROCITY-MONGERS  AND  THE  SEPOYS 

The  Englishman  of  Tuesday  last  publislies  a  remarkable  letter 
from  a  correspondent  in  the  North-West  India  which  in  the  genuine 
loftint;ss  of  its  tone,  the  candid  impartiality  which,  breathes  in 
every  line  and  the  just  appreciation  of  the  events  of  the  late 
rebellion  evinced  by  the  writer,  may  not  improperly  be  said  to  be 
of  a  character  that  will  assist  much  the  English  public  in  their 
enquiries  about  the  real  features  of  the  recent  crisis.  The  writer 
states  with  great  force  the  reasons  which  justify  the  distrust  entrusted 
by  the  natives  in  the  acts  and  policy  of  Government  carried  out 
during  the  memorable  1857,  and  does  not  feel  surprised  that  the 
distrust  should  be  so  deep  and  strong  as  to  induce  them  to  view 
Her  Majesty's  most  gracious  words  of  mercy  and  peace  with 
suspicion.  Observers  like  the  correspondent  of  the  Englishman 
could  not  fail  to  remark  that,  however  earnest  the  wishes  of  Lord 
Canning,  however  distinct  his  Lordship's  policy,  and  however  firm 
and  impressive  his  instructions  to  temper  mercy  with  justice, 
to  extend  every  lenient  consideration  in  favour  of  the  rebels,  in  a 
word  to  give  an  undisguised  effect  to  the  first  principle  of  English 
law  that  it  were  better  than  ten  guilty  men  should  escape  than 
one  innocent  man  should  suffer,  the  spirit  of  tiie  Punjab  Govern- 
ment, carrying  the  rope  and  the  halter  to  every  crime  as  the  only 
means  of  expiation,  elevated  beyond  human  calculation  by  the 
tem[)Orary  popularity  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  its  author  and  adorer, 
seized  with  an  iron  grasp  ihe  special  commissioners  and    the  mutiny 
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not  long  since  in  your  columns  the  Bengalees  came  forward  com- 
plaining of  the  troops  at  Dum-Dum  having  ill-used  native  women. 
We  all  know  the  naval  brigade  plundered  tlieir  countrymen's  bag- 
gage at  Sasseram.  The  Courts-Martial  prove  that  several  natives 
have  been  murdered  by  European  soldiers,  yet  in  face  of  this  we 
find  editors  of  papers  and  officers  of  rank  coming  forward  and  giv- 
ing a  flat  denial  to  those  who  have  not  believed  in  the  universal 
benevolence  of  the  British  soldiers.  But  such  has  ever  been  the 
case.  Sir.  S.  C.  Hobhouse  denied  that  any  trooper  of  the  22nd 
cavalry  had  ever  been  shot  by  Lord  Keane's*  order  except  for  plunder- 
ing. General  McCaskill  denied  that  any  Afghan  women  had  been 
violated  by  his  soldiery  at  Istalif.f  Yet  officers  of  unimpeachable 
veracity  declared  that  the  charge  was  well  founded  and  that  they 
had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  the  facts  that  General 
McCaskil." 

Much  wrath  has  been  spent,  many    bitter   and  angry  words  have 
been   said,  much  animus  has    been  displayed,  and  many  errors  and 
falsehoods    have  been    circulated    anent   the    atrocities   committed 
by    the   Sepoys.     The  evidences  to  the  contrary  tendered    by    eye- 
witnesses of  the  highest  character,  consisting  of  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  unfortunate  dead,  about  whose   termination,  false  melancholy 
and  irritating  stories  are  industriously  invented  and  disseminated  as 
the  surest   means  of  protracting    the    blood-feuds    and   accomplish- 
ing  the   atrocious    end  which  the  authors  of  these  malicious  inven- 
tions  had    in    view,    have    already    raised   an    insuperable    barrier 
between  the  unprejudiced   and    the  true  and  the  brazen  faced  atro- 
city-mongers.    To  the  following    statements    of   the    correspondent 
of  the  Efiglishfnan    which    very   strongly  convict    that  paper   of   its 
alliance  with  and   support   of  the   clique  that  has  done  so  much  to 
lower  the  dignity,  justice,  and   uprightness  of  the  British    character, 
we  give  prominent  assertion  : 

"  The    painting    the    natives   all   black,  and  the    Europeans    in 
spite   of  their   own    declarations,  their   own  letters,    all    white,    is 

*  John,  First  Baron  Keane  was  the  Commander  of  the  Bengal  and  Bombay 
cohmins  in  advancing  into  Afghanistan  during  the  hist  Afghan  War  1839, 
during  which  War  the  incident  here  referred  to  i^  alleged  to  have  occurred. 

t  iJii  John  Mc.  Ca-.kill  commanded  a  brigade  in  Sir  George  Pollock's  Army 
of  Keiribuiion  during  the  first  .Afghan  War.  He  inflicted  the  llaal  defeat  on  the 
Afghans  at  Istalif  Sept.  1839. 

10 
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too  absurd.  How  have  so  many  European  officers  and  European 
ladies  escaped  if  the  natives  are  so  blood-thirsty  and  treacherous 
as  represented.  We  state  that  the  ladies  of  Gwalior  were 
never  in  the  hands  of  the  Sepoys.  Why,  Lieutenant  Proctor  was 
taken  from  the  midst  of  ladies  and  shot,  and  the  ladies  were 
not  harmed.  You  state  that  late  Colonel  Wiggens*  speaks  of 
daily  mutilations.  Yes,  but  it  is  the  mutilations  by  shot  and  shell, 
not  the  mutilations  the  sepoy-atrocity-mongers  speak  of.  Every 
one  of  the  atrocities  par  excellence  that  has  been  described  so  as 
to  admit  of  its  being  inquired  into,  has  been  proved  a  fabrication. 
The  free  trade  axiom  proves  that  in  atro  city  stories  as  well  as  in 
merchandise,  the  demand  for  an  article  creates  a  supply.  In  the 
Irish  rebellion,  in  the  French  revolution,  in  our  wars  with  Bona- 
parte, the  ra/ijr^/'^  of  the  English,  well  knowing  their  appetite  for 
horrors,  came  forth  in  num  bers,  and  their  stories  were  greedily 
swallowed  not  only  by  the  mob  but  by  the  well  educated  whose 
prejudices  were  enlisted  against  the  parties  maligned.  All  those 
stories  have  long  since  been  consigned  by  general  consent  to  the 
rubbish  basket  and  Goldsmith  is  placed  in  the  same  bench  with 
Titus  Gates  and  Mr.  Sayer's  veracious  historian  is  deserving  of  a 
similar  seat.  Your  young  lady  too  with  her  incredible  narrative 
and  hermetic  knowledge  of  military  and  her  candid  confession  that 
lying  had  become  a  second  nature  to  her,  which  ought  to  have 
produced  some  scepticism  in  her  evidence,  must  I  fear  be  classed 
with  some  squires  of  celebrity." 


XXIII.    INDISCRIMINATE  RETRIBUTION  AND  THE 
**  ANTAGONISM  OF  RACE  '*  t 

All  great  convulsions  draw  out  the  latent  passions  of  society — all 
crises  are  searchers  of  iiearts.  In  revolutionary  times  great  crimes 
are  perpetrated,  and  greater   heroism    exhibited.     (It    is    only    when 

*  L.  M.  Witreens  an  officer  blockaded  in  Oiwnpur  with  Sir  H.  Wheeler 
wiilint;  for  reinforcements  said  in  the  course  of  the  letter,  "On  iliat  date  they 
commenced  their  attack  and  fearfully  have  they  continued  now  for  eighteen  days 
and  nit^hts  ;  while  the  condition  of  misery  experienced  hy  all  is  utterly  beyond 
description  in  this  place.  Death  and  mutilation  in  all  their  forms  of  honor  have 
been  daily  before  us.  The  numerical  amount  of  casualties  has  been  frightful." — 
Trevelyan  s  Cazunpote,  p.   192. 

■\  Hindu  Patriot,  Jan.  7,  185S. 
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society  is  bound  by  no  laws,  not  its  own  laws,  that  the  extreme  of 
human  depravity  and  the  noblest  virtues  find  full  play.)  Men  who 
are  remarkable  all  their  lives  for  nothing  but  gentleness  then  come 
out  as  very  fiends.  Even  the  sexes  to  a  great  extent  change  their 
natures.  Those  who  have  studied  the  incidents  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1793  need  not  be  reminded  that  the  women  mani- 
fested the  most  unquestionable  love  of  vengeance.  They  will  even 
recollect  how  a  large  number  of  them  accompanied  the  mob  wlien 
it  forced  itself  into  the  chambers  of  Louis  XVI  and  were  the  foremost 
in  demanding  the  head  of  the  sovereign  and  the  members  of  the 
royal  household.  It  has  been  the  same  in  ^dl  subsequent  revolu- 
tions in  France  and  in  similar  commotions  everywhere  and  at  all 
times.  Alison  in  commenting  on  the  diabolical  fury  of  the  French 
during  the  Royalist  reaction  of  1815  justly  remarks:— '"Experience 
then  illustrated  the  truth,  proved  by  so  many  passages  of  history  ; 
that  when  the  passions  are  violently  agitated,  it  is  in  the  softer  sex 
that  they  appear  with  the  most  violence".  Virgil  never  showed  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  better  than  when  he  wrote  the 
line. 

"  Guarus  fureu  squid  femina  possit." 

"  Women,"  says  Lamartine  (Restoration  vol.  V,  p.  429)  "  women 
of  the  highest  rank  were  implacable  in  their  thirst  for  blood. 
It  would  seem  that  generosity  is  the  companion  of  force,  and 
that  the  weaker  the  sex  is,  the  more  is  it  pitiless.  History  is 
bound  to  say  so  in  order  to  stigmatize  it.  Neither  high  birth,  nor 
great  fortune  nor  literary  education,  preserved  in  that  crises,  more 
than  it  had  done  in  many  others,  ladies  of  the  aristocracy  of  Paris 
and  of  the  court  from  the  thirst,  for  vengeance  and  the  sanguinary 
joys  which  had  actuated  women  of  the  most  abject  condition  under 
the  reign  of  Terror  and  at  the  gates  of  the  "  Revolutionary  Tribunal." 

The  Indian  revolution  of  1857-5 S  has  been  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  What  occurred  in  France  and  all  over  the  world 
under  similar  circumstances  has  been  repeated  here.  At  Allahabad 
and  at  Agra,  the  women  showed  the  least  pity,  towards  the  flying 
Christian  inhabitants.  The  fugitives  from  Delhi  met  a  sullen  but 
a  safe  reception  from  the  sturdy  peasants  ;  but  no  ladies  or  children 
obtained  sympathy  or  shelter  in  zenanas.  Female  influence  might 
have   saved     many   at    Delhi   and    mitigated     the    horrors    of    the 
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Lucknow  seige,  bul  it  was  not  exerted  at  all.  In  the  cry  for  the 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  Indian  races  which  was  raised  by  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Europeans  in  India  and  the  echoes  of  which 
may  still  be  heard  in  the  air,  the  females  were  the  loudest.  All 
writers  on  society  have  agreed  to  give  womankind  credit  for  a  vast 
degree  of  influence  over  the  other  half  of  humanity.  At  all  events 
the  influence  of  their  wives  over  Anglo-Indians  had  this  time  well 
nigh  ruined  the  Empire.  We  well  remember  a  number  of  ladies 
last  year  faint  at  the  sight  of  a  stout  lookmg  Native  Baboo.  Another 
at  the  Exchange  pointed  to  a  well  dressed  native  gentleman  and  asked 
her  husband  if  he  was  sure  that  that  fellow  was  not  the  Nana  Saheb. 
A  third  being  certain  that  yonder  nigger  with  the  shawl  turban  was 
an  emissary  of  Kooer  Sing  the  gentleman  that  would  shoot  him  on 
the  spot  shall  have  her  hand.  We  are  not  imagining  romances  but 
relating  geunine  facts.  Miss  Leslie  represents  the  great  body  of  the 
European  ladies  in  India  when  she  gives  expression  to  the  following 
sentiments. 

"  Raze  her  unto  the  ground,  palace  and  tower 
White  marble  mosque  and  gorgeous   sepulchre, 
And   let  the  silence  of  the  massacre 
Evermore  as  a  cloud  upon  her  tower, 
So  that  the  traveller  in  some  future  hour, 
May  say,   "  Here  are  the  whereabouts  of  her, 
Once  India's  Empress,  whose  high  name  stir 
A  thousand  memories  with  enchantress'  power, 
She  lies  a  desolation,  for  she  filled 
Her  houses  with  our  slain,  and  took  delight 
In  women's  tortured  wailings,  till  Death  stilled 
(•More  pitiful  than  slie,)  the  heart's  affright. 
Alas  !  from  yonder  sky  the  blood  thus  spilled 
Seem  even  now  reflected  red  and  bright 
We  thank  a   gracious    Providence    that   Delhi  has  survived  even 
the  "aspirations"  of  Miss  Leslie  and  her  sisters. 

Tliere  is  a  yet  more  curious  incident  in  the  history  of  the  feel- 
ings which  the  mutinies  evoked.  The  missionaries  and  clergymen 
have  ever  been  the  protectors  of  the  aborigines.  They  softened  the 
praciicKl  working  of  the  slave  system  in  America,  and  lent  the  most 
hearty  support   to  the   cause  which    Wilberforce    and   Clarkson   ad- 
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vocated.  Tliey  have  to  this  day  shielded  the  Red  Indian  from  com- 
plete annihilation.  They  liave  endeavoured  at  least  to  defer  the  day 
for  the  extinction  of  the  New  Zealander.  It  is  mainly  owing  to  their 
efforts  that  despite  the  enterprize  and  adventure  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
race,  there  are  still  traces  of  Australasian  and  Polynesian  races.  It 
is  therefore  somewhat  surprising,  and  to  us  a  proof  ol"  the  weaker 
nerve  of  our  missionaries  and  clergymen,  that  they  yielded  to  the 
shock  imparted  by  the  Rebellion  to  all,  and  that  they  joined, 
and  many  of  them  were  foremost,  in  raising  the  mad  impious  senseless 
cry  for  an  indiscriminate  retribution.  We  do  not  intend  to  go  over 
the  reasons  why  the  counsel  they  tendered  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment was  both  blasphemous  and  incapable  of  being  successfully 
followed,  but  surely  it  was  the  last  thing  we  expected  from  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  hatred  against  Indian  colour  still  exists 
among  them,  and  the  Revd.  Lall  Behari  De  has  done  a  service  to 
truth  by  publishing  the  fact.  We  hope  the  Native  Convert's  Sermon 
instead  of  confirming  them  in  their  acquired  prejudices  or  exasperat- 
ing them  the  more  against  our  countrymen,  will  be  a  lesson  to  all 
pious  hypocrites,  and  that  they  will  take  it  in  good  part. 

In  conspicuous  relief  from  amidst  the  mass  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  in  India  stand  a  few  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  sermons  delivered  on  the  Humiliation  day  in  England  breathed 
for  the  most  part  fiery  vengeance  ;  but  some  there  were  which  essayed 
in  earnest  to  calm  the  infuriated  spirit.  In  India  the  missionaries 
and  clergy  in  general  took  up  the  tone  of  anger  and  revenge.  A 
few  others  manifested  a  more  Christian  feeling.  The  new  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  is  to  be  found  in  this  honourable  minority.  Deploring 
sincerely  the  antagonism  of  race  which  has  sprung  up  in  tlie  breasts 
of  Europeans  in  general,  his  Lordsliip  in  his  first  Sermon  at  St.  Paul's 
has  endeavoured  to  stem  the  baneful  torrent.  He  has  given  the  best 
directions  how  Christians  may  gain  real  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  millions  around  them,  and  how  aliove 
all  other  means  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  Heathenism 
may  be  manifested.     We  extract  a  portion  of  the  sermon  : — 

"  More  especially,  if  the  natives  of  tliis  land  ought  to  see  in  our 
general  life  and  bearing  that  weare  partakers  of  a  higher  hope  and 
pledged  to  a  purer  code  of  duty  than  theirs,  we  should  be  most 
careful    to    show    this    in  all  our  direct  dealings    with   themselves. 
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And  here  every  one  who.  loves  Christ,  and  who  believes  that 
He  came  to  bring  peace  on  earth  and  good -will  towards  all 
men,  must  endevour  to  allay  in  his  own  heart  and  in  the  hearts 
of  others  that  unhappy  feeling  of  promiscuous  exasperation 
and  hatred,  which  seems  to  be  one  result  of  the  miserable  mutiny. 
It  is  no  doubt  easier  for  a  stranger  from  England,  who  has 
heard  only  the  distant  report  of  the  atrocities  in  which  marked  its 
progress,  to  judge  them  calmly,  than  for  those  who  were  eye  wit- 
nesses of  scarcely  parallelled  horrors,  or  at  least  were  near  them  and 
all  but  involved  in  them,  or  who  have  lost  their  nearest  and  dearest 
in  a  murderous  and  groundless  war.  But  still  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that,  however,  natural  this  exasperation  may  be,  it  is,  like 
many  other  things  which  are  natural,  most  unchristian,  and  therefore 
we  should  struggle  against  it  as  against  all  other  temptation,  not 
merely  because  it  must  preclude  the  tiiumph  of  Christ's  gospel  in 
the  hearts  of  others,  but  must  even  check  its  progress  in  our  own. 
And  tins  feeling,  unless  restrained,  is  likely  to  deepen  into  a  per- 
manent alienation  from  all  who  share  the  race  and  language  of 
those  who  committed  these  crimes,  so  to  increase  that  tendency  to 
arrogance  and  unkindness  in  our  dealings  with  the  natives,  to 
which  our  circumstances  and  national  character  incline  us.  We 
must  remember  that  this,  like  every  other  wrong  action,  wrong 
habit,  or  wrong  feeling,  is  in  truth  more  injurious  to  ourselves  than 
to  them.  A  tone  of  courteous  consideration  for  their  feelings  is 
surely  consistent  with  a  firm  resolution  to  exact  what  is  our  right, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  absence  of  it  must  produce  in  tliem 
the  conviction  that  Christianity  is  in  name  only  and  pretence,  not 
in  reality,  a  religion  of  mercy  and  loving  kindness." 

Such  sentiments,  enforced  with  true  apostolic  earnestness,  and 
coming  from  such  a  quarter,  will,  we  are  sure,  tell.  The  words 
uttered  are  the  words  of  every  intelligent  and  hij^h-niinded  English- 
man. We  hope  all  Christians  in  India  will  make  the  head  of  the 
established  church  their  model  and  their  example. 

Another  gentleman  the  Revd.  R.  Bland,  Chaplain  of  the 
distant  station  of  Gowhatti,  preached  a  sermon  on  the  Humiliation 
day  from  which  we  are  tempted  to  make  the  following  extract,  not 
more  beautiful  in  language  than  impressive  in  sentiment : 

"  Although  no  shortcoming  nor  failing   on   our    part    can    for    a 
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moment  in  any  degree  excuse  or  palliate  the  atrocious  crimes  com- 
mitted l)y  the  sepoys  and  their  abettors,  nevertheless  it  behoves  us 
to  confess  that  all,  though  in  different  measures,  are  full  of  errors 
and  sins,  which  require  repentence  and  humiliation,  and  that  none 
liave  room  for  boasting  before  a  perfectly  holy  and  omnisicent 
judge.  Sucii  are  men  as  private  individuals,  such  too,  with  the 
best  intentions,  must  the  most  upright  and  beneficent  Government 
be  liable  to  be  called,  seeing  and  knowing  partially  and  imperfectly. 
None  could  have  more  deligently  studied  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  than  that  of  India,  none  could  have  been  more 
astonished  at  the  sudden  and  unmerited  insurrection  against  its 
authority.  Now  in  order  to  keep  this  day  without  dissembling,  let 
us  try  and  examme  ourselves  faithfully  as  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Let  us  inquire  whether  we  have  adequately  weighed  the  national  res- 
ponsibilities incurred  by  receiving  an  inheritance  of  such  wealthy 
and  extensive  regions  ?  Do  the  general  body  of  public  otificers 
appointed  throughout  the  presidencies  devote  themselves  to  their 
work  with  deligence  and  impartiality  ?  Have  manifold  impedi- 
ments accumulated  to  impair  the  efficiency,  and  retard  the  process 
of  officers  and  courts  ?  Is  the  sin  of  perjury  allowed  to  pass  un- 
punished ?  Have  men  of  trade  and  commerce  preserved  unimpaired, 
by  fair  and  honest  dealing,  the  good  name  and  faith  of  English 
Christian  gentlemen  ?  Are  European  communities  less  careful 
to  set  forth  by  their  lives  and  tempers,  in  dealing  with  the  natives, 
that  superiority  of  race  and  creed  which  they  are  wont  to  assume, 
than  ready  to  abuse  the  native  character,  to  ridicule  their  prejudices, 
and  offend  their  feelings  ?  Have  we  generally  taken  pains  to  learn 
their  languages,  to  govern  our  expressions,  and  control  our  actions 
towards  them,  and  to  avoid  calling  them  by  reproachful  or  un- 
charitable names  ?  Has  the  system,  under  which  these  infatuated 
regiments  have  mutinied,  been  mainiained  in  such  efficiency,  as  was 
most  calculated  to  preserve  subordination  and  discipline,  and  con- 
centrate the  hopes  and  energies  of  junior  officers  upon  the  duties 
of  their  military  profession  ?  What  are  the  recorded  opinions  of 
the  greatest  generals  and  statesmen  with  reference  to  the  officering 
of  the  Indian  armies  ?  What  were  the  observation  heard  on  the 
road,  or  the  river,  or  at  stations  ?  What  were  the  communications 
upon    this    subject    which    a[)peared    in    the    public   journals  ?     In 
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dealing  with  guilty  criminals,  blood-stained  human  beings,  the 
thought  that  we  too  are  mortal  men,  with  germs  of  evil  which  can 
only  be  subdued  by  the  grace  of  God,  ought  naturally  to  correct 
our  wrathful  passions,  and  induce  us  to  desire,  and  anxiously 
endeavour  to  have  punishment  inflicted  with  discrimination.  Among 
the  doctrines  urged  by  Christian  missionaries  among  the  people  of 
India,  none  perhaps  are  more  prominent  than  those  which  inculcate 
love  even  towards  thankless  enemies.  That  offences  must  be 
punished,  and  government  administered  with  severity  and  mercy  is 
incontrovertible,  but  I  regret  to  hear  and  perceive  Christian  people 
rejoicing  in  ungodly  thoughts  of  bloodshed  and  revenge.  The  at- 
tempt to  retain  possession,  of  India  by  the  sole  tenure  of  force,  even 
supposing  such  a  course  could  be  possible,  would  itself,  after  pre- 
vious expectations,  be  a  grievous  mortification.  But  what  would  be  the 
end  thereof  ?  Or  if  Europeans  begin  to  mix  up  with  their  retalia- 
tion, similar  deeds  to  those  of  the  sepoys,  what  will  be  the  inevitable 
effect?  The  question  is,  what  shall  be  the  future  relationship  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  people  of  India  ?  We  shall  be  in  the 
midst  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  natives  of  the  country. 
Mens'  foes  will  become  of  their  own  household.  To  my  feelings 
the  serious  and  temperate  conduct  of  the  Governor-General  con- 
trasts very  favorably  with  the  furious  rage  of  irresponsible  indivi- 
duals, delighting  apparently  in  unlovely  scenes  and  descriptions, 
which  if  unchecked,  could  not  fail  of  stirring  up  matter  for  further 
retribution  hereafter.  There  ought  to  be  a  clear  distinction  between 
public  duty  and  private  feelings.  While  I  abhor  the  crimes  of 
murder  and  rapine  and  perceive  the  stern  necessity  of  Government 
visiting  mutiny  and  rebellion  with  severe  punishment,  I  can  not,  as 
a  Christian  minister,  approve  of  private  men  finding  an  agreeable 
pleasure  in  what  is  a  painful  duty  of  the  state,  urging  on  the  exe- 
cution of  the  greater  and  long  vengeance,  and  decrying  all  measures 
of  clemency  as  signs  of  weakness  and  folly.  While  Government  is 
acting  with  quiet  energy  it  is  worse  than  vain  for  private  persons 
to  advocate  indiscriminate  slaughter  and  ever-lasting  revenge.  How- 
ever we  may  deplore  the  necessity  for  restricting  the  expression  of 
public  opinion,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  restraining  the  stream  of 
unchristian  sentiments  which  was  flowing  through  the  channels  of 
some  newspapers,  will    facilitate  a    pacificalion    of   the  country,  and 
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help  to  foster  a   better    social    tone.     Even    in  public  chastisement, 
there  are  bounds  for  tlie  measure,  and  limits  for  llie  duration." 


XXrV.  NON-OFFICIAL  MISREPRESENTATION* 

England  since  the  date  of  revolution  h.is  never  entered  into 
a  contest  without  having  a  party  in  her  bosr.m  whose  amiable 
business  it  is  to  exag'j;rrate  her  danger,  forebode  disaster  and 
defeat  her  aims  and  misrepresent  the  administration  of  the  day. 
The  war  of  the  Indian  insurrection  would  have  been  far  more 
exceptional  in  its  character  than  it  has  been  described  to  be 
if  at  the  present  time  such  a  party  had  not  come  forth  into 
existence.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  war  of  the  Indian 
insurrection  differs  from  the  generality  of  the  British  wars.  On 
previous  occasions,  there  was  much  misrepresentation,  a  vast 
quantity  of  tale-telling.  But  it  happened  tliat  the  amount  of 
misrepresentation  was  usually  greater  on  the  side  of  the  (^fificials 
than  of  the  malcontents.  Officials  de[)icted  in  rosy  tints  acts  and 
occurrences  that,  exhibited  in  their  true  colours,  would  have  raised  a 
storm  of  indignation  throughout  the  land.  The  truth  came 
usually  out  of  private  testimony.  In  the  course  of  the  war  of 
the  Indian  insurrection  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  All  the 
misrepresentation  has  been  performed  by  the  non-official  body. 
The  government  may  have  acted  and  spoken  many  times 
Upon  defective  information,  but  for  the  deliberate,  well-knit, 
elaborate  tissue  of  mis-statement,  for  the  product  of  pure  invention, 
we  must  look,  nor  need  we  look  very  deep,  to  the  epistolary  labotirs 
of  alarmed,  disappointed,  and  malcontent  politicians. 

That  this  fact  is  understood  in  England,  and  tacitly 
acknowledged  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  conceal  it,  is  apparent 
from  the  caution  and  reserve  with  which  the  English  f)ress  receives 
statements  sent  forth  from  India.  Tlie  petition  to  the  Queen  i)raying 
for  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  administration  has  been  pub- 
lished only  by  a  journal  under  the  management  of  the  {)aid  agent  of 
the  petitioners  ;  and  the  organ  of  the  expectant  opposition  has  alone 
spoken  of  the  document  with  anything  like  respect.     The  exquisite 

*  Hindu  /'a',  rial,  Jiin.  7,  1858. . 
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untruth  of  the  matters  put  forth  as  facts  in  that  petition  are 
apparent  to  every  eye  practised  in  scanning  testimony.  There  is 
a  <legree  of  exaggeration  to  be  expected  in  tlie  productions  of 
faction  and  allowable  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  political  morality  ; 
but  no  amount  of  party  spirit  would  justify  "  pure  invention." 
When  indignant  Britons  tell  their  sovereign  or  their  country-men 
at  home  that  the  rebellion  extends  throughout  upper  India  or  that 
every  native  is  a  rebel  or  that  Calcutta  was  in  danger  on  the  panic 
days  or  any  of  the  fine  and  mighty  things  which  give  such  weight 
to  their  petition  or  complaints,  they  do  not  trespass  beyond 
the  usual  bounds  of  party  misrepresentation.  When  Moonshee 
Amir  Ali's  appointment  is  made  matter  of  serious  remonstrance 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  Mohamedan,  we  can  make  allowance 
for  the  hostility  of  race  and  creed.  When  tJie  safety  of  Calcutta  is 
credited  to  the  powers  of  Volunteers  we  can  smile  at  the  mixture 
of  fear  and  vanity  which  gave  birth  to  the  idea. 

But  tliere  are  feats  of  invention  to  which  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  extend  any  charity.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
reca[)itulate  the  stories  of  plots  and  consi)iracies  which  for  months 
were  circumstantially  described  in  the  Indian  newspapers,  but 
which  had  their  existence  in  the  imaginations  only  of  the  narrators. 
But  in  the  whole  course  of  mendacity,  wilful  and  otherwise, 
traceable  in  the  proceedings  of  the  detractors  of  the  Indian 
government  during  the  last  few  months,  there  is  not  an  instance  of 
such  grc^ss  and  malicious  lying  as  that  which  gave  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
(jrant  the  credit  of  having  released  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  General 
Neill's  prisoners.  The  statement  has  been  laid  hold  of  by  the  blood, 
hounds  of  the  English  press  as  conclusively  demonstrative  of  the 
badness  of  the  present  policy  and  the  incapacity  of  the  Indian 
administration.  A  vast  amount  of  political  capital  has  been  raised 
out  of  it.  The  report  cannot  be  traced  to  any  source,  but  we  have 
now  the  categorical  denial  of  the  otificial  princi[)ally  interested  in 
the  matter  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  brought  against  him.  Mr. 
Grant  not  only  denies  that  he  directed  the  release  of  any  of  General 
Neill's  prisoners,  but  lliat  he  ever  interfered  with  any  of  the  General's 
proceedings  or  had  anytliing  whatever  to  do  with  him  or  his  acts. 

We  hive  by  the  terms  which  head  this  article  implied  that  the 
flood    of   misrepresentation    which    has    set    in    from  India  towards 
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Europe  since  the  comniencemeiit  of  the  rebellion  takes  its 
rise  from  non-ofificial  sources  alone.  We  are  guilty  perhaps  of 
having  committed  some  slight  injustice  in  this  matter.  The 
report  to  which  we  have  last  alluded  must  have  its  author 
in  some  civil  or  military  servant  ot  the  (lovernment.  It  was 
first  conveyed  by  electric  telegra[)h  from  the  upper  provinces  to 
Bombay  and  thence  by  the  s;une  medium  to  Europe  where  it  was 
greedily  taken  up  by  the  Press.  The  Government  of  India  should 
not  rest  contented  with  recording  a  simple  denial,  however  complete 
or  satisfactory,  of  the  report,  but  endeavour  to  ferret  out  the 
originator  in  order  to  check  even  at  this  late  time  of  day  the  spirit 
of  mischievous  mendacity  whicli  has  already  worked  so  much  injury 
to  its  fame  and  the  interest  of  the  people  of  India. 


XXV.    ENGLISH  OPINION  * 

It  is  the  genius  of  Jolin  lUiU  to  grumble  first  and  roar  around 
till  sufficient  time  is  allowed  to  him  to  recover  his  spirits,  and 
pursue  a  quiet  course  of  reflection.  The  surprise  and  horror  witli 
which  the  Indian  calamity  overtook  England  was  too  apt  to  throw 
the  most  sober-minded  and  cool-hearted  Englishman  into  an 
hysteric  convulsion  of  fear  and  threat,  menace  against  the  autho- 
rities who  were  the  unhappy  messengers  of  such  ill  news,  and  tliose 
who  had  the  sad  duty  of  to  a|)point  such  messengers.  But  hours 
run  apace,  and  slowly,  though  the  slowness  was  too  painful  to 
calm  down  the  exasperated  feeling  of  the  English  community,  the 
time  glided  away  and  things  assumed  a  better  aspect.  The  fall  of 
Delhi  was  a  mere  question  of  time  and  the  re-entry  on  the  grand 
fee-simple  of  the  Eastern  possessions  of  England  was  certain 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  nation  was  determined  first 
to  put  down  the  insurrection  with  the  strong  hand  of  [)o\ver  before 
it  took  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  disgraceful  mutiny.  The 
resolve  was  as  noble  as  the  source  from  whicli  it  sprang  forth.  The 
truly  statesmanlike  speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  Indian  question 
was  only  a  little  too  early  for  the  imperial  consideration  of  the 
British  Parliament,    but    its    destiny    stands    as     high    as    were    the 

*  Hindu  /'alriot,  ];\.n.  7,  1^58. 
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grand  principles  of  legislition  and  administration  enunciated 
during  the  course  of  its  delivery.  As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of 
the  Meerut  nuitiny  .-ind  the  massacre  of  Delhi  reached  England, 
the  English  mind  was  seized  with  a  fever  which  burned  till  it  was 
assuaged  by  the  cheering  news  of  the  fall  of  Delhi.  'I'his  was  as 
natural  as  it  was  historically  true  in  result  though  a  contemporary, 
The  Friend  of  Indla^  may  taunt  us  with  an  ignorance,  witli  whicii 
ht;  complimented  by  no  means  an  unimportant  section  of  our 
countrymen — we  mean  that  distinguished  body  wlio  presented  the 
late  congratulatory  address  to  the  Governer-General.* 

The  Parliament  has  met  by  this  time  and  we  doubt  not  met 
amidst  a  storm.  Of  ctjurse  with  the  fail  of  Deliii  and  the  relief  of 
Lucknovv,  the  Indian,  and  with  it  we  hope  the  Parliamentary,  crisis 
has  passt-d  ;  and  the  long  tale  of  brilliant  successes  achieved  by  our 
gallant  ( junmander-in-Chief  and  other  lieroes  in  the  Indian  field  will 
loudly  tell  the  triumphant  march  of  the  British  troops  into  the 
strongholds  of  the  Mutiny.  The  cruel  thought  of  the  nation  tiiat 
India  was  al)OUt  to  slip  from  the  hands  of  England  has  settled  into 
a  calm  rest,  and  we  read  in  the  numbers  of  the  English  journals 
received  by  ttie  last  opportunity  a  language  of  quiet  confidence 
in  the  permanence  of  British  authority  in  India.  The  tone  of  the 
chief  organs  of  public  thought  of  I^ritain  has  changed  much,  and 
men  are  now  beginning  to  tiiink  with  that  moderation  and  coolness 
which  must  ever  guide  the  governors  of  the  wills  and  opinions  of 
so  im[)ortant  a  nation.  The  Times,  though  coumionly  honoured 
with  tlie  surname  of  the  leading  journal,  has  however  fallen  far 
behind  of  English  spirit  and  English  inspiration.  It  panders  to 
the  thoughts  of  a  low  section  of  the  English  community,  wliich 
will  never  govern  India  either  llirougli  the  lm[)erial  voice  or  Parlia- 
ment or  the  V(;ice  of  tiiat  mighty  engine  which  acts  the  impetiiim 
in  itnficrio  in  England.  Tiie  press,  tlie  organ  of  conservative 
thoughts  ;ind  tiie  jealous  advocate  of  Indian  reforms  not  so  much 
on  pure  j)rinciple  as  from  party  zeal,  has  been  a  constant  sup- 
potter  of  native  rights  throughout  the  struggle  to  a  wholesome 
extent.     Its    insolent   s[>iril   in     Indian    matters    had  exceeded    the 


*  Ti\e  Friend  of  •  India  \vm\  r\d\cvi\i'(\  \he  \6e:\  oi  \\w?.e    who    Ihoujiht   thai    the 
f:Ul  ol  Delhi  i)iaclicHlly  doall  a  dc;itli-bIow  to  the  Mutiny. 
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bounds  of  propriety  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  Sepoy  refrac- 
tion, 'i'he  Siifurday  Revieiv,  the  weekly  digest  of  the  best  tlioiights 
and  deepest  views  of  the  country,  has  loudly  declared  Svhy  in  the 
world  should  an  "open"  council  of  resident  Europeans  pretend 
to  govern  India.  '  "  What  right  has  a  man,"  we  quote  the  same  | 
journal,  "to  rule  an  immense  and  populous  country,  because  he 
ha[)pens  to  have  selected  it  us  a  field  for  speculation?  Is  an  ad- 
venture in  indigo  planting  or  an  expedition  to  a  hot  latitude  in 
search  of  briefs  to  entitle  every  chance  Englishman  to  a  share  in  the 
most  prodigious  oligarchy  which  the  world  will  have  seen  ?  Such 
a  Government  .  .  .  would  mismanage  because  it  would  be  too 
busy  witli  its  commercial  speculation,  it  would  job  Ijecause  its 
interest  in  India  would  by  the  assumption  be  sordid  and  personal, 
and  it  would  owe  to  the  mere  privilege  of  race  an  uiuiatural 
authority  which  it  neither  deserved  nor  has  ".  Let  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Indian  Reform  League  ponder  over  these  lines — lines  which 
should  form  matter  of  serious  weigh ment  for  every  European 
venturing  to  speak  or  write  on  the  Indian  question,  or  blindly 
giving  an  undue  |)reference  to  the  superiority  of  race,  if  there  is  any 
predominance  in  the  Government  of  the  country.  'I'he  Economist 
is  decidedly  for  the  millions  of  India,  and  the  Morning  Star,  though 
the  speaking  truif  pet  of  the  independent  Britons  of  India,  does 
still  recant  its  creed  among  the  thinking  portion  of  Englishmen  for 
the  many  bitter  sayings  it  has  of  lute  given  currency  to  ngainst  the 
natives  of  this  country,  for  we  have  received  by  the  last  mail  a 
note  from  a  highly  respectable  Englishman,  cheiishing  a  sincere 
love  for  our  land,  strongly  assuring  us  that  such  is  liie  strange  fact. 
Does  not  this  indicate  a  reaction  as  complete  as  it  is  triumphant  ? 


XXVL  RETRIBUTION* 

There  is  pleasure  in  noting  the  gradual  subsidence  of  that  dark 
surge  of  unreasoning  anger  which  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  the 
earlier  course  of  the  mutinies  had  called  forth  in  the  breasts  of  a 
portion  of  our  fellow  subjects.  Feelings  which  at  one  time  threaten- 
ed by  their  violence    to  do    irreparable    injuries    to   Indian    society 

*  Himht  Patiiot,  January  21,  1858. 
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have  settled  down  into  a  spirit,  stern,  but  calculating,  of  justice.  The 
periodical  press  which  helped  to  heighten  the  fury  of  those  feelings 
has  perceived  the  error  of  its  conduct,  and  been  slowly  endeavour- 
ing to  imitate  the  calmer  attitude  of  society  witli  a  show  of  as  little 
inconsistency  as  possible.  Much  injustice  has  been  committed, 
many  an  innocent  life  has  been  sacrificed,  many  an  innocent  home 
has  been  destroyed  or  desecrated.  But  those  are  consequences 
inevitable  of  such  events  as  have  just  passed  over  us.  Many  a 
guilty  man,  many  a  house  which  sheltered  villany  or  was  the  scene 
of  unspeakaule  (mtrages  have  on  the  other  hand  also  escaped  the 
visitation  of  merited  punishment.  What  is  passed  cannot  be  recalled. 
The  time  is  certainly  now  come  when  the  task  of  punishing  the 
offenders  should  be  entered  upon  systematically  and  in  the  spirit  of 
pure  justice.  We  have  a  basis  for  this  system  in  the  fact  that  the 
constitution  of  Indian  society  affords  peculiar  facilities  to  the  track- 
ing of  crime.  We  infinitely  prefer  this  mode  of  systematic  detection 
and  punisiiment  of  crime  to  the  indiscriminate  gratification  of  re- 
venge, not  only  on  the  grounds  of  abstract  equity,  but  on  those  of 
expediency  also.  We  can  conceive  of  no  mode  of  permanently 
impressing  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  India  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  power  and  the  justice  of  the  British  Government  so  effectual 
as  that  of  setting  into  operation  a  system  which  shall  con- 
tinually drag  out  from  concealment  the  rebel-criminals  of  1857 
and  subject  them  to  merited  penalty  after  years  and  years.  Tlie 
si"ht  of  a  system  so  operating,  making  punishment  certain  on  the 
crime  and  ensuring  safety  to  the  innocent,  will  strike  the  native 
mind  with  an  awe  and  veneration  which  the  pursuit  of  blind  ven- 
geance can  never  engender.  What  is  now  necessary  is  to  determine  the 
leading  principle  on  which  punishment  are  to  be  apportiont-d  to 
crimes.  The  Draconian  code  of  punishments  is  not  more  to  be 
valued  than  Herod's  law  of  evidence. 

We  believe  we  give  expression  to  a  feeling  not  exclusively  Asiatic 
when  we  say  that  the  crimes  of  deeper  dye  committed  in  the  course 
of  these  mutinies  should  be  punished  with  something  more  than 
death.  Justice  would  be  defrauded  of  its  due  if  in  these  cases,  to  the 
deprivation  of  life  is  omitted  to  be  added  some  infliction  that  may 
be  called  and  would  be  felt  as  torture.  Civilization  in  its  most 
refined  form    will    not    condemn  a  sentence  of  that  kind.  What  is  so 
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forcibly   suggested  to  every  healthy   mind,  whatever  be  the  degree  of 
its  cultivation,  can   not   be   wrong.     To  the  active  agents  of  general 
massacres  also,   death   should  be   presented    in  a  form  more  terrific 
than    it    is    made    to     appear     to     the    ordinary     murderer.      Ap- 
propriate   punishments    may    also    he     devised    for    acts     of    less 
criminality.     But  mere  rebellion  should   be  held    the  least  heinous 
of    these   offences.      Rebellion,    widespread   as    the     miseries    and 
sufferings  caused    by  it,    is    a  crime  of  peculiar  kind    to    which    the 
politics  of  the    most   barbarous    ages    and    climes    have  extended  a 
certain   measure     of     leniency.       It    is    growing     to    be    a     fixed 
principle   of    civilised    law    that     pohtical    crimes    should    not     be 
capitally    punished  ;   and    simple  rebellion    is  but    a  political  crime. 
It  may  be  necessary  to    the    security  and  well-being  of  the  common- 
wealth  that   the    leading    spirits    of   a  rebellion    should  be  removed 
from  the  face  of  the    earth  ;   and    in  their  case  only  would  rebellion 
appear  to   merit   the    extreme    penalty.     But    for    their    followers   a 
milder  doom  may  be  reserved  in  perfect  accordance  with  justice  and 
policy.     Ignorance  should  in  their  case  be  allowed    to    plead  pallia- 
tion.   Lastly   where,  as  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  months  it  has  in 
numerous    instances     occurred,     an     act     of     rebellion    has    been 
accompanied    by  a   generous   treatment    of  those    of  the  dominant 
class  who  had  fallen  in  rebel's  hands,  \ybf^re  the  laws  of  chivalry    and 
honour    have   been    observed,    the    punishment  may  be  confined  to 
property  ;  and  under  peculiar  circumstances  such  acts  of  merit  ought 
even  to  ensure    the   free    pardon  of  the  offender.     Let  us  apply  this 
last   principle     to     the     circumstances     of    the    present    rebellion. 
Suppose  a  native   chief  has  joined  the  rebellion,  acknowledging  the 
k\ns,  of  Delhi    for    the    Emperor    of    Hindustan,  bearing  arms  in  the 
rebel     cause,     and     waging     open    war    with    the    Ikitish    Govern- 
ment ;    suppose     we    say,     a    rebel    so    compromised     should     be 
proved    to     have    saved     a    dozen     European    lives     or    protected 
European     females      from     outrage     and     to     have     deprived     no 
European  of  life  except  in  open    combat  in    the  field  ;— to  such    an 
offender,  we  contend,  clemency  may  be  extended    not    only   without 
violating  justice  and  expediency  but   with    the    most    perfect    accor- 
dance  with     them.     Were    it    to   go   forth    that    the   saving    of  a 
European's  life  is  an  act  of   merit  so   great  as  to  outweigh    rebellion 
itself,  the  respect  paid  to    I'^uropeans    and  the    value    of   European 
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life  in  native  eyes  would  l)e  incredibly  enhanced,  and  the  "future 
position  of  tlie  European"  would  he  better  secured  than  it  would  be 
by  eternity  of  lectures  and  leading  arliclesr 


XXVIL  REACTION  IN  ENGLISH  FEELINGS* 

Without  any  infornialion  of  real  importance  or  interest  the  last 
mail  is  valuable  in  one  respect.  Tiie  papers  it  has  brought  out, 
though  principally  occupied  in  codifying  and  constitutionalising 
for  this  country,  sufficiently  indicate  th;it  the  violence  of  English 
feeling  on  the  Indian  question  has  at  last  subsided.  Writers  and 
orators,  editors  and  molis,  have  a  good  deal  changed  their  opinions 
and  after  having  hurled  down  the  Hindu  below  the  Zoophite 
have  begun  to  admit  that  he  has  some  other  things  in  common  with 
all  humanity  besides  the  "  form  erect".  Now  that  the  frenzy  of 
vengeance,  whicli  the  suddenness  and  apalling  nature  of  the  cala- 
mity caused,  is  over,  men  have  returned  to  a  position  to  judge. 
Retribution,  stern  retribution  and  signally  stern  retribution  are  still 
talked  of  by  the  Times  and  its  like,  but  the  better  class  of  writers 
^and  thinkers  ratlier  think  how  a  recurrence  of  the  misfortune  may 
be  averted  rather  than  the  injury  avenged.  The  tide  of  reckless  mis- 
representation has  been  arrested.  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  letter  to 
Lord  Panmare  which  has  shown  the  fakity  of  the  story  of  the  mis- 
understanding between  himself  and  Lord  Canning  so  industriously 
circulated  by  a  certain  class  of  Indian  correspondents  has  brought 
distrust  upon  their  statements,  and  ere  long  Mr  Grant's  telegraphic 
message  to  llie  Governor-General  will  give  the  finishint'  stroke. 
The  fact  of  the  native  zeminders  and  peasants  alike  having,  in  an 
immense  majority  of  instances,  slieltered  European  ladies  and 
gentlemen  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives  and  all,  has,  notwithstand- 
ing the  effort  to  suppress  it,  begun  to  appear  and  slianied  thinkers 
like  the  Leader  who  in  the  atrocities  of  the  sepoys  affected  to  find 
an  universal  scientific  argument  against  "vegetarians".  The  good 
work  has  commenced,  and  before  many  months  will  have  passed 
away  we  distinctly  anticipate  mankind  will  reapply  the  epithet 
"gentle  and  suffering"  to  the   natives  of  this  country  and  once  more 
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agree  in  the    portraits  drawn    of  us    by    Hislmp    Heber    and    James 
Wilson. 

The  abnormal  feeling  of  vengeance  has  been  qu  ilified  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  successes  which  have  everywhere  attended  the  British 
arms;  but  the  complete  reaction  is  princi[rilly  owing  to  the  exertions 
of  a  great  English  party,  now  unpopular  indeed,  because  unconipre- 
hended,  but  embracing  within  its  bosom  the  only  thinkers  of  dreat 
Britain.  When  all  on  a  suddr;n  all  Europe  was  startled  by  the 
news  of  the  excesses  of  rebellious  soldiery  and  nature  and  humanity 
thirsted  "for  blood"',  when  .Mr.  Bright  and  (Jther  members  of  the 
Peace  Society  yielded  to  the  universal  cry  and  even  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury proclaimed  indiscriminite  vengeance  it  required  more  than 
silken  heroism  and  ordinary  moral  courage  to  stem  the  tide  of 
po[)ular  clamour  and  calm  the  exasperated  multitude.  That  the 
Tories  and  their  leaders  did,  and  for  that  at  least  our  nation  is 
grateful  to  them.  They  have  not  yet  forsaken  the  work  of 
pacification.  An  influential  Tory  M.  P.  at  the  seat  of  a  Tory 
university  has  recently  expresses!  what  every  ^ane  man  believes  to  be 
the  true  general  policy  for  India. 

"  Recent  events  had  imposed  on  England  a  duty  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude.  He  believed  if  they  ransacked  the  pages  of  history 
they  would  find  it  a  duty  that  was  un[Mralleled  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  They  were  called  u[)on  to  govern  nearly  200,  000,000 
of  people,  alien  from  our  religion  and  from  our  laws,  and  to 
esLablish  among  them  a  policy  worthy  of  the  name  of  England. 
He  would  not  fatigue  them  by  referring  to  all  the  difiticu  I  ties  that 
Would  arise  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  undertaking,  but 
there  are  two  things  which  he  was  sure  would  command  the 
approbation  of  all  Englishmen  as  the  basis  of  our  policy.  In  the 
first  place,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  Governments  and  should  be 
their  chief  object,  to  prcjniote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  uf  the 
country  and  the  people  who  lived  in  it  (cheers)  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  religion,  that  while  on  the  one 
hand  they  should  not  attempt  to  pro[)  igate  our  pure  and  holy  faith 
as  Mahomet  propagated  by— that  was  by  force  and  sword — while 
they  should  scorn  the  base  policy  of  attempting  to  preach  a  hollow 
and  hypocritical  profession  of  our  opinions  by  base  and  unworthy 
influences,  so,  on  the  other  hand    he  i)eliovcd  that  justice  and  mercy 
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and  truth  were  the  essential  attributes  of  every  wise  and  just 
government,  and  were  attributes  also  which  were  inseparably 
connected  with  the  religion  which  we  professed.  And  it  was  in 
that  spirit  of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  truth  that  the  gov°.rnment  of 
Queen  of  England  over  200,000,000  of  an  alien  race  must  be  ad- 
ministered, (Loud  cheers)." 


XXVm.    ENGLISH  OPINION  AND  INDIAN  FACTS* 

Considerable  time  must  elapse  ere  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
causes  of  the  mutiny  can  be  arrived  at,  an  impartial  view  of  the 
facts  of  insurrection  can  be  formed,  or  the  real  character  of  the 
events  of  the  revolt  can  be  ascertained.  A  good  deal  of  contemporary 
prejudices  must  be  given  u|),  much  of  the  public  indignation  and 
irritation  consequent  on  the  harrowing  tales  of  horrible  atrocities 
must  be  assuaged,  race  pride  and  race  hatred  must  be  soothed, 
before  the  English  public  can,  with  a  becoming  cahiiness  and 
impartiality,  approach  the  facts  of  rebellion  or  can  conceive  the 
true  policy  which  England  should  adopt  towards  India.  But  that 
the  Enj^^lish  public  is  surely,  however  slowly,  retrieving  the  errors  of 
conception  and  opinion  with  which  it  had  stultified  itself  by 
yielding  a  too  implicit  confidence  in  the  tales  of  sepoy  atrocities 
and  outrages  diffused  by  the  local  European  community  of  India, 
is  amply  evident  in  the  signs  of  tlie  times.  Led  by  the  liglit 
of  knowledge  it  has  at  last  found  out  that  "  Canning's  clemency  " 
was  but  a  mythical  creation  of  the  disaffected  brains  of  the 
Calcutta  Europ-an  malcontents,  that  the  story  of  Mr.  Grant's 
liberation  of  150  sepoys  was  tlie  invention  of  discontented  editors, 
that  the  disagreement  between  Lord  Canning  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
was  tlje  product  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  same  pliant  agency, 
that  the  '  pandyism  '  of  the  local  Government  of  India  was  a 
charge  without  import  or  one  grain  of  truth,  and  tliat  all  the 
versions  given  by  the  Anglo-Indian  public  of  the  measures  of  the 
Indian  Government  adopted  at  tiiis  crisis  are  the  exaggeration  of 
selfish  and  interestedly  inventive  minds.  The  facts  of  the  mutiny 
are   also    beginning    to  be    rightly    understood.     In    a   well    written 
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letter  to  the    Times,    Judex,    who    was    himself   present    at    Kunial, 
Meeriit,  Auiballali,  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  Agra,   Allahabad    and    Benares 
during  the  insurrection,    as  he  confesses,  and  who  lias  published  his 
opinions   on    the   causes   and    events    of  the  rebellion,  after  a  close 
investigation  and  mature    deliberation,    distinctly  tells  the  public  that 
the  "stories"  we  hear  of  torture,  dishonour  and  persecution    said    to 
have  been  committed  by  the  sepoys  are  not  to  be  "  heard  at  the  spots 
to   which    they  have   reference,"    that    they   are   "  at  best  somewhat 
second  hand,"  and  he  adds  "therefore  we  know  that  prima  facie  there 
has  been   a   large    range  of  invention  and  that  these  stories  must  be 
carefully    sifted."     We    had    believed    ere     now     that    nurtured,    as 
they  are,  in  a  hot  climate,  imagination  finds  its  highest   scope   among 
Eastern   peoples.     But    the    Indian  mutiny    has    demonstrated    that 
exaggeration  is   not   limited    to    the   natives    of  Oriental    countries,, 
but  that    Western   nations   are   as    much    prone    to    be    imaginative 
and    find   as    much    delight    in    the     horrible   and    the    marvellous 
as    those    living    on    the   line.      But,    as    Judex    says,    if    we    really 
wish  to  get  at  the   truth    that    they    are   very    rapidly    reduced    and 
coming,  as   the    following    remark    does,     from     such     a     lover     of 
truth,  we  hope  our  English  readers  will  bear  with  us  in    our   joining 
with  perhaps    the    best   expositor  of  the  facts  of  the  Indian  rebellion 
that    has    yet    edified    the    public,    "   I    again    n>ost    distinctly   and 
emphitically    express    my    belief,"    says  Judex,  "founded   on    most 
extensive    enquiry,    made    with    no    prepossession  either    way,    that 
by  far    the   greater    part    of    the    stories  are  absolutely  unfounded."' 
We  know  what  risks    we    ran    at    the  time  by  expressing  our  doubts 
about  tlie  veracity  of  the    versions   given  by  the  news-writers  on  the 
spots  of  the  various  events  of  the  rebellion.     More   than    once  were 
we  put  down  as   rebels  and  advocates  of  rebels,  opposed  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  country  and    liostile    to    the    success   of   the  British 
arms  in  the  mutinous  districts.      But  time  shows    and  will  show  that 
the  Volunteer  Guard  or  the  Indian  I^eaguers  were  not  right,  that  the 
English   papers    of  India  did    not    speak    the   truth,  and    that    the 
AuL^lo-Indian  public    did    not    heed   the    truth.      If   we    have  erred 
in  our  estimates  and  judgments  of  the  events  of  the  mutiny,  we    have 
erre«l  rightly,  for  we  have  viewed  them  as  the  great  men  at  tlie  head 
of  the  administration    have    viewed    and    wliose  views,  Times  justly 
observes,  "will  be  every  day  more  and  more  fully  appreciated."    Both 
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Judex  and  Times  agree  that  the  true  policy  (jf  England  is  not  to 
alienate  the  aitachu)ent  and  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  lier 
Imperial  dependency  in  order  to  promote  the  selfish  interests  of  a  few 
resident  Britons  tliere,  whose  deliberate  conduct  at  this  crisis  has 
been  to  weaken  the  hands  of  (iovernment  and  to  sow  dissr-nsions 
between  the  Governors  and  the  people.  If  there  is  any  significance  in 
those  soo'.hing  words,  tlie  "mission  of  England"  in  India,  we  believe 
that  the  mission  cannot  be  fulfilled  b)  such  men  as  Mr.  Peterson* 
leads  or  such  a  community  as  the  F/iend  of  Indiaor  the  Docca  Neivs 
cater  for.  W'itii  elevated  princi[)les  ns  those  of  Lord  Canning's  gov- 
ernment united  with  a  wholesome  ambition  to  benefit  the  people  of 
the  country  as  professed  by  the  East  India  Com[)any  (vide  their 
recent  petition)  can  Englishmen  approach  their  mission  with  success 
and  honour.  Hap[)ily  for  us  the  tide  of  public  opinion  in  England 
has  commenced  taking  such  a  course,  and  the  popular  impression 
is  that  they  have  been  deceived  in  the  information  with  wliicli 
our  countrymen  in  the  East  have  treated  them  re_;irding  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  It  is  therefore  that  we  wish  success  to  the  [)etition 
of  the  Company  which  prays  for  the  postponement  of  tlieir  trial,  for, 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  will  come  a  flood  of  light  which  wdl  disperse 
the  darkness  now  hanging  about  the  Indian  question  and  cleai  the 
course  of  England's  policy   towards   India. 


XXIX.  THE  ATROCITIES  AND  RETRIBUTION+ 

The  reaction  in  English  opinion  on  tiie  sul)ject  of  the 
atrocities  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  insurgents 
in  India  and  the  retribution  to  be  dealt  out  to  the  people 
of  bulia  in  consequence  can  not  surprise  those  who  have  studied 
the  English  character  to  any  purpose.  'I'lie  harrowing  tales 
of  massacre  and  of  crimes  worse  than  massacre  which  were 
circulated  with  the  first  accounts  of  the  mutinies  were  received 
with  an  avidity  truly  morbid,  and  men  of  refined  sentiment 
dwelt  u[)on  minute  descriptions  of  horrors  witii  feelings  not 
exclusively  of  the  indignant  kind.     The  stories  were  exported  for  the 
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English  market  with  all  the  colouring  that  Calcutta  imnginations 
of  those  heated  times  could  im|)art  to  them.  England  received 
the  intelligence  with  astonishnn^nt  and  in  irreprc;ssit)le  rage.  The 
nation  was  transported  with  anger  against  a  people  who  treated 
women  so  as  to  make  them  infinitely  prefer  death  and  who  bayonet- 
ed children.  The  troops  who  came  out  to  reinforce  the  liritish 
army  in  India  came  out  saturated  with  the  national  s[)irit  of 
vengeance,  and  soldiers  in  the  rank  talked  openly  of  their  mission 
as  avengers  of  England's  disgrace  not  as  supporters  of  the  British 
Indian  (Tovernment.  The  great  organs  of  national  opinion  prompted 
revenge  in  kind.  We  all  know  that  these  promptings  were  not  in 
vain.  Wild  justice  had  full  play  ;  discrimination  between  the 
guilty  and  the  innocent  became  a  word  of  reproach.  It  was  enough 
to  look  like  a  sepoy  or  to  inhabit  a  village  close  to  any  one  of  the 
scenes  of  mutiny  or  lying  on  the  way  to  it  to  be  condemned  to  the 
halters,  'i'he  appointment  of  a  civil  Governor  to  administer  the 
afifiiirs  of  the  provinces  recovered  from  the  insurgents  was  deemed 
an  act  of  weakness.  A  set  of  rules  which  merely  afforded  the  chances 
of  a  trial  to  suspected  persons  were  denounced  as  emanations  of 
maudlin  sentimentalism.  The  government  became  an  object  of 
virulent  attack  for  maintaining  that  the  peo{)le  of  India  at  large 
had  not  risen,  and  that  in  these  troubled  times  concession  was  due 
to  their  feelings.  English  officers  wrote  to  their  homes  of  their 
exploits  in  sabreing  wounded  and  sick  sepoys.  Exeler  Hall 
preached  fire  and  sword. 

The  publication  of  the  Governor  General's  order  dated  the  31st 
July  first  drew  a  suspicion  upon  the  British  mind  that  the  work  of 
revenge  had  been  oveidone.  The  Tinier  abused  it,  l)ut  the  thought 
could  not  help  occurring  to  many  peo[)le  that  a  numl)er  of  English 
officials  could  hardly  have  interposed  to  check  wholesale  executions 
and  conflagrations  by  authority  had  there  not  been  some  excess  in 
the  retributive  proceedings.  Doubts  began  to  be  entertained  about 
the  accuracy  of  those  circumstantial  stories  of  outrage  and 
mutilation  which  had  fed  prurient  minds  and  supplied  unimaginative 
editors  with  eloquence.  'I'he  upper  classes  of  statesmen  and 
thinkers  in  England  who  had  refused  to  join  in  the  cry  for 
unreasoning  vengeance  now  l)egan  to  exert  their  influence.  A 
disposition    was    generated    to    encjuire  into  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
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Months  liad  gone  by  and  not  a  particle  of  proof  liad  appeared  in 
support  of  tlie  tales.  Englisti  people,  of  course,  could  not  be 
expected  to  know  that  the  Hindoo  sepoy — whose  ascendency  over 
other  classes  of  the  insurgents  was  maintained  throughout — incurs 
loss  of  caste  as  surely  by  the  commission  of  the  crime  imputed 
as  by  eating  beef,  but  intelligent  Englishmen  knew  by  history  that 
a  religious  war  invariably  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  war  of 
extirpation,  and  thence  judged  that  the  massacres  could  l)e  only 
sudden,  complete,  but  not  preceiled  by  acts  of  beastly  ruffianism. 
English  officials  in  India  made  strict  and  searching  enquiries  at  the 
Very  scenes  of  the  alleged  atrocities,  and  found  no  evidence.  They 
found,  moreover,  that  the  stories  assumed  shape  and  form  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  where  their  scenes  lay.  Not  a  single 
sufiferer  made  appearance.  Doubts  began  to  deepen.  The 
vociferous  babblers  about  "  sepoy  atrocities "  were  challenged 
to  produce  some  proof.  Their  fate  is  symbolised  in  that  of  Lord 
Shaftesl)ury  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hargreaves.  A  debate 
in  Parliament  remained  to  complete  the  discomfiture  of  the  blood 
and  scalp  school.  .Mr.  Rich's  motion  afforded  the  occasion  for 
one.  Not  one  member  could  bring  forward  a  proof  of  the  charges 
that  had  been  brought  against  the  Indian  race  ;  while  the  case  as 
regards  undue  severity  in  the  punishment  of  various  sections  of 
the  Indian  people  was  completely  established.  The  case  of  the 
Rajah  of  BuUubghur  was  instanced  by  Mr  Buxton.  It  was  a 
most  unfortunate  affair.  The  Rajah  had  given  protection  to 
European  fugitives  from  Delhi.  He  had  at  first  manifested  no 
sympathy  with  the  rebels.  But  he  was  too  near  the  head  quarters 
of  the  rebel  army  to  escape.  He  was  compelled  on  pain  of  death 
to  furnish  the  rebel  witii  sup[)lies  and  other  assistance.  It  may 
even  be  admitted  against  him  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
rebellion  when  he  saw  the  rebels'  force  triumphant  from  Allahabad 
to  Hissar,  and  that  to  hold  aloof  was  to  ensure  degradation  if  not 
destruction.  Now,  we  maintain  that  a  criminal  like  the  Rijah  did 
not  deserve  death.  A  purely  political  crime  like  his  should  not  be 
punished  capitally.  Civilized  opinion  has  so  decided  the  question. 
The  punishment  of  the  Rajah  of  Bullubgurh  was  inconsistent  with 
general  principles  of  civilized  polity  ;  it  was  peculiarly  inexpedient 
under  the  circumstances.     From  that  time  every  man    of  note   and 
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influence  wlio  had  in  the  shghtest  measure  compromised  or  laid 
himself  open  to  suspicion  believed  that  the  better  alternative  was 
to  wage  war  to  the  death  with  the  British  government.  'I'he  belief 
in  the  country  is  that  had  the  Rajah  of  BuUuguri)  had  the  slightest 
intimation  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him  he  would  have  died  a 
Rajpoot's  death.  Cooar  Singh  returned  to  Jugdispore  declaring  he 
feared  nothing,  for  the  British  would  never  be  able  to  take  him 
alive.  The  fate  of  Bissonath  Sahee  of  Chota  Nagpore  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  Rajah  of  Bullubghur.  He  had  temporized  from  fear  of  the 
Ramghur  mutineers,  "i'hey  have  hanged  the  head  of  Naugbunsees," 
said  a  native  who  understands  well  the  feeling  of  those  districts, 
"  they  will  not  allow  the  country  to  quiet  down." 

History  will,  we  conceive,  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  facts 
of  the  great  Indian  revolt  of  1857  from  what  contemporaries  iiave 
taken  of  them.  What  the  verdict  of  posterity  is  likely  to  be 
may  in  some  measure  be  anticipated  from  the  judgments  of  foreign 
nations  and  the  revulsion  already  taking  place  in  Englisii 
feeling.  At  no  distant  dale  it  will  be  found  out  that  while  the 
"  atrocities "  were  in  most  instances  unreal  creations  of  morbid 
imaginations,  the  retributive  excesses  were  sad  realities.  "  Canning's 
clemency  "  will  then  prove  the  salvation  of  the  English  name  as  it 
has  proved  the  salvation  of  many  Indian  lives. 


XXX.    THE  ATROCITIES  * 

The  simultaneous  publication  in  England  of  an  official  account 
of  Eurv)pean>  murdered  in  India  during  the  mutinies  and  of  Mr. 
Liyard's  speech  has  ag  lin  brought  on  the  surface  the  question  of 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  insur- 
gents in  Upper  India.  Painful  as  the  question  is  to  all,  we  are  not 
sorry  tiiat  it  should  so  often  be  brought  into  discussion.  The  heavy 
load  of  obloquy  which  was  cast  on  our  countrymen  when  the  first 
accounts  of  the  mutinies  were  circulated  tlirough  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  civilized  world  has  indeed  been  diminished  by  the 
labours  of  industrious  truth-seekers  ;  but  there  yet  remxins  much 
which  justice  requires  to  be    thoroughly    tested.     History    leaves    it 

*  Hindu  Palriot,  Inly  8,  1858. 
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!io  doubtful  point  whether  up  to  this  day  Europe  or  Asia  has  been 
the  theatre  of  greater  crimes.  The  universal  opinion  of  mankind 
had  assigned  to  our  nation  a  character  for  incapacity  for  the  com- 
mission of  cruel  deeds.  When,  therefore,  it  was  told  to  the  world* 
that  the  revolted  sepoys  in  Hindoostan  had  added  to  their  treacliery 
crimes  which  the  mind  shrinks  from  imagining  and  the  pen  refuses 
to  describe,  the  annouticement  was  universally  received  witli  a 
degree  of  horror  and  surprise  not  equalled  even  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  sadden  out-break  itself.  The  t  ile  ran  counter  to  the 
world's  convictions:  the  Hindoo  had  been  known  to  be  "mild"  even 
to  a  fault.  Why  was  it  then  believed  ?  It  is  a  psychological  mystery 
which  a  deeper  analysis  of  the  European  mind  than  we  have 
yet  seen  m  ide  miy  solve.  But  as  the  fact  stands  we  can  point  to 
an  analogy  only.  The  European  and  American  public  so  readily 
believed  the  tales  of  Indian  horror  from  an  impulse  very  like  to  that 
which  made  the  entire  continent  of  India  at  one  time  believe  that 
their  sugar  was  polluted  with  ground  bones  and  at  another  that 
cartridges  were  greased  with    cow-fat  to  promote  Christianity. 

It  would  be  waging  war  with  all  proljability  to  contend  that  no 
crimes  more  atrocious  than  murder  in  hot  blood  have  been  perpet- 
rated in  the  coarse  of  the  Indian  insurrection.  Even  in  regular  war 
ruiTfianism  of  tlie  blackest  die  can  not  be  restrained.  What  then 
may  not  have  been  expected  in  a  civil  war  in  which  cold-blooded 
intriguers  and  unchained  felons  have  taken  so  active  a  part  .i^  Let  us 
only  calculate  what  would  have  been  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
crimes  which  the  twenty  thousand  liberated  convicts  of  our  Indian 
jails  would  have  committed  in  the  quietest  times  if  they  had  but  a 
week  of  the  license  they  enjoyed  so  many  months.  Indian  society 
contains  a  criminal  class  more  thoroughly  dissociated  from  the  rest 
of  the  community  than  the  criminal  classes  of  oth^r  countries.  And, 
then,  there  was  the  antagonism  of  the  race,  a  real  antagonism 
fostered  on  one  side  by  pride  which  even  lookers-on  have  pro- 
nounced to  be  insufferable.  There  were  the  insults,  real  and  fancied, 
of  a  whole  century  to  resent.  There  was  the  genuine  barbarism 
which  still  leavens  all  Asiatic  civilization.  The  scene  lay  in  a  land 
of  torture,  of  sul^terranean  prisons  and  of  female  seclusion.  There 
were,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  ample  motives  to  account  for  the  worst 
of  the  (lime'-,  which  are  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated. 
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It  is  not  denied  Uiat  such  crimes  h  ive  been  committed  and 
nuuked  with  a  spirit  of  more  than  cold  justice — of  fiery  vengeance. 
'I'he  fact  is  accepted  as  well  as  the  equity  of  tlie  demand  l)ased 
iJpon  it.  But  that  is  not  the  (question  at  issue  between  the  two 
parties  who  are  discussing  the  question  of  atrocities.  It  is  contended 
for  by  one  that  the  crimes  of  the  Indian  rebels  are  unparalled  in 
atrocity.  This  is  urged  by  the  generation  which  has  just  suc- 
ceeded tile  warriors  of  the  Peninsular  campaign  and  by  the 
contemporaries  of  the  Border  Russians  and  of  the  French  pacifi- 
cators of  Algeria.  The  monster  crime  of  Cawnpore  will  find  more 
than  a  parallel  in  the  published  and  suppressed  records  of  the  crime 
of  every  civilized  races.  We  shall  cite  but  cme  instance  from  the 
black  record.  Throughout  Marmont's  [)rogress  in  Spain  his 
foraging  parties  had  orders  to  bring  into  camp  all  women  they 
could  lay  hold  of  between  twelve  and  thirty  years  of  age.  And  if 
such  crimes  have  been  perpetrated  in  limes  and  climes  the  most 
civilized  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  it  is  needless  to  ransack 
the  history  of  older  nations  and  earlier  races.  Again,  it  is  urged 
that  murder,  rapine  and  crimes  worse  than  murder,  have  been 
perpetrated  in  the  course  of  the  Indian  rebellion  on  a  scale  far 
greater  than  in  any  other  war  or  rel)ellion.  The  single  instance  of 
the  insurrection  in  Lavendee  is  enough  to  settle  this  point.  It  has 
been  urged  that  the  treachery  of  the  Indian  murderers  in  offering 
hopes  of  escape  to  their  victims,  and  then  destroynig  them,  has  no 
match  in  doings  of  otiier  rebels.  We  sliall  again  cite  strictly 
modern  history,  and  point  to  the  fate  of  the  fugitives  of  the  first 
French  revolution.  We  may  thus  go  through  the  whole  catalogue 
of  crimes  alleged  and  proved  against  tlie  rebels  of  India,  and  [jrove 
them  neither  to  be  unuiatched  nor  unsurpassed  by  the  deeds  of  men 
elsewhere.  There  is,  it  may  be  said  against  us,  small  consolation 
in  this.  We  confess  it,  hut  the  accusation  against  India  goes  to 
the  extent  of  pronouncing  the  entire  r.ice  to  be  surcharged  with 
vileness  and  exceptionally  and  unapi)roachably  depraved,  and 
recrimination  becomes  a  necessary  though  a  painful  task. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  task  of  recrimination,  that  we  woidd 
willingly  liave  left  unperformed  if  practical  consideration  of  the 
weightiest  character  had  not  impelled  us  to  its  execution.  We 
would  not  iiave  referred  to    the    [)roct;ss    of    retribution,  even  yet  in 
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full  operation,  had  it  not  been  absolutely  necessary  that  the  process 
should  be  somewhat  checked  and  moderated.  In  its  course  have 
passions  been  evoked  and  deeds  done  which  equal  if  not  surpass  in 
violence  and  atrocity,  the  motives  and  acts  of  the  rebel  miscreants 
themselves.  For  some  time  every  law  of  nature  and  man  was  set 
aside  by  the  anuy  of  retribution.  Indiscriminate  slaughter,  viola- 
tion of  women,  the  burning  of  whole  tracts  of  inhabited  country, 
the  hanging  and  blowing  away  of  men  by  hundreds,  the  infliction 
o(  skilfully  wrout^ht  bodily  and  mental  torture,  were  the  daily  acts  of 
civilized  administrators  and  commanders.  More  than  this  was  done 
by  men  in  lower  grades  of  life.  The  following  instance  is  not 
singular  in  its  kind. 

"  We  continue  as  of  yore.  Nothing  occurs  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  our  imijrisonment.  A  force  was  dispatched  some  days 
ago  against  an  insurgent  Jhat  village,  acrose  the  Jumna,  and 
about  twenty  miles  from  this.  It  consisted  of  eighty-eight  men 
of  the  3rd  Europeans,  two  guns,  and  thirty  mounted  militia 
(Europeans  and  East  Indians),  under  captain  Pond.  They  stormed 
the  village,  and  killed  about  four  hundred  men.  Three  hundred 
and  lliirteen  dead  bodies  were  counted  in  the  streets,  besides 
those  killed  by  the  guns  in  front  of  the  village,  and  sabred 
by  the  cavalry  in  the  field  when  trying  to  escape.  It  is  significant 
that  none  of  the  enemy  were  merely  wounded,  and  not  a  prisoner 
was  taken.  One  fought  like  a  savag--  and  S[)ared  none,  but  crying 
out,  'Remember  our  women  at  Cawnpcjre.'  They  shot  and  bayoneted 
without  mercy.  After  they  had  slain  every  man  they  could  find, 
I  lament  to  say,  that  they  did  what  infuriated  soldiers  too  frequently 
do  when  they  take  cities  by  assault — they  ravished  the  women. 
The  officers  were  unable  to  control  their  men,  and  till  the  village 
was  srt  on  fire,  these  scenes  were  repeated." 

An  approved  niode  of  vengeance  was  to  fire  a  village,  and  as  the 
frigliti'ned  iniiabitants  ran  out  in  the  o[)en,  the  males  were  shot 
down,  and  what  became  of  the  females  it  is  needless  to  say. 
This  system  of  retribution  was  vehemently  applauded  by  a  large 
section  of  the  Euro|)ean  community.  It,  in  their  eyes,  indicated 
vigour,  a  freedom  lr(Hii  maudlin  sentimentalism.  The  organs  of 
that  community  now  seek  U)  deny  that  such  conduct  was  prompted 
by  them  or  met  wilh_their  approbiaU(;n. 
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That    a    cry    for  indiscriminate  massacre  was  never  raised  is  one 
of  those    falsehoods  the  frequent  ulterance  of   wliich  has  lost  to  the 
Enijlish    press    in    India    all    its    authority   tiironghoiit  the  civilized 
world.     Could    we    have    patience    and  inclination  to  wade  through 
the  columns  of   the  Indian  journals  for  the  last  thirteen  mouths,  we 
could    produce    from    them    a  mass    of    profligacy  and  brutality  the 
sight  of    which    would    sicken    the  sturdiest  nature.      It  was  but  the 
otlier    day    that    an    officer    entrusted  with  a  detached  command  by 
Sir    Hugh    Rose   performed    his    duty    in     a    manner    to    elicit    the 
following    testimony    from    his     General  :     "  The    enclosed    report 
from     Major     Gall     slrows    how     satisfactorily     these     rebels    were 
disposed    of."     Thereupon    a     Calcutta     newspaper,     the    "leading 
journal  "  of  the  Calcutta  petitioners,   makes    this  remark  :     "  From 
the    satisfaction    exhibited   by    Sir    Hugh,    we  presume    and   hope, 
they  (the   rebels)    were   killed    to    a    man."      Major    Gall's    report 
is    understood    to  have  contained  the  following  passage  :     "  I  l)urnt 
the    village    of— and    killed    all    the    males."     Another   journal    of 
high    and     in     many     respects      of     deservedly    high    pretensions, 
applauded    the    act    as    one  of   superior    wisdom  and  courage.      We 
shall    not    do    the    better    portion    of    the  European    communitv  in 
India    the    injustice    to    say    that    the    local    press    truly  represents 
their    sentiments  ;    but  forbearance  shall  last    only  till  we  find  theui 
endorsing  the  sneaking  and  trutiiless  disclaimer. 


XXXI  THE  PRESENT  ENLGISH  AND  INDIAN 
OPPOSITION  PARTIES.  -A  PARALLEL* 

There  are  few  things  which  India  has  in  common  with  England 
and  which  can  admit  of  comparison.  Neither  in  political  institu- 
tions nor  in  social  usages,  neither  in  national  spirit  nor  in  the  tran- 
saction of  ordinary  life,  neither  in  literary  competiiion  nor  in  scientific 
researches,  does  British  Indian  or  Anglo  Indian  approach  in  charac- 
ter to  Great  Britain.  But  in  one  respect  only  can  a  similarity  of 
condition  he  observed  among  them.  This  similarity  owes  its  origin 
to  one  identical  cause  other  than  the  position  which  the  opposition 
parties     against     the     Governments    of    the     day,    occupy    both    in 
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England  and  in  India.  The  most  recent  and  graphic  picture  of  tlie 
present  E.v^lish  opposition  is  to  he  found  in  the  clever,  and  adroit 
speech  of  Mr.  D'  Israeli  to  his  constituents  at  Slough.  He  des- 
cribes it  as  a  "cabal"  unknown  to  the  English  constitution  since  the 
days  of  Charles  II,  of  as  corrupt  motives,  unceasing  in  intrigues 
and  restless  machinations,  as  the  ill-famed  authors  of  the  anarchy, 
turmoil  and  misery  whicli  afflicted  I'ritain  befv^re  the  advent  of  the 
Revolution.  'I'he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  understands  the  sole 
object  of  this  party  to  be  to  upset  tlie  Government  of  the  Queen, 
upon  mea?is  scarcely  justifiable  or  pardonable  in  the  eyes  of  civilized 
nations.  And  have  we  not  in  this  country  a  "cabal"  consisting  of 
'•some  scheming  English  politicians"  and  others  exactly  answering  to 
Mr.  D'Israeli's  description  ?  Are  they  not  equally  opposed  to  tlie  local 
Government,  unceasingly  shouting  and  roaring  at  every  act  and 
movement  of  Government,  and  making  as  streimous  and  underhand 
exertions  to  "loot  the  treasury"?  The  .Anglo-Indian  like  the 
English  "cabal"  possesses  resources  of  all  kinds,  equally  disposed  and 
diligent  to  use  them  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  true  interests  of  the  country  they  dwell  in  and  of  thiit  from  which 
they  have  drawn  their  life-blood.  Both  the  cabals  number  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  distinguished  men  of  their  class  in  the  two 
countries  ;  both  of  ihem  are  possessed  of  considerable  social  influ- 
ence {perverted  alike  to  sinister  ends  ;  both  of  them  claim  power 
exclusively  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  interests,  and  both  for  that 
pur[)ose  sacrifice  public  duties  to  the  advancement  of  private  ends. 
Both  of  them,  by  a  most  unhappy  accident,  exercise  an  almost  in- 
roncievable  power  over  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  press,  and 
to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  constitutional  iCn^land 
and  the  Free  Press.  Speaking  of  corruption  and  venahiy  of  the 
English  press  caused  by  the  unhealthy  influences  of  ihis  cabal,  Mr. 
1)'  Israeli  says,  "Innocent  people  in  the  country  who  look  to  their 
leading  articles  for  advice  and  direction — who  look  to  what 
are  called  the  leading  organs  to  be  the  guardians  of  their  privileges 
and  the  directors  of  their  political  consciences,  are  not  the  least 
aware,  because  this  sort  of  knowledge  tiavels  slowly,  that  -the 
leading  organs  now  are  place-hunters  for  the  cabal,  and  that  the 
once  stern  guardians  of  popular  rights  simper  in  the  enervating 
atmosphere  of  giKled  saloons."     Our  readers  will  not,  we  trust,  omit 
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to  note  that  these  observations  are  eqally  applicable  to  the  Iiitiiaii 
Press,  if  \vc  only  leave  out  the  local  allusion  which  do  not  apply  here. 
It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  the  ignorance  which  Mr. 
D  '  Israeli  so  lamentingly  imputes  to  the  English  people  does  not 
rule  that  section  of  the  Indian  community  which  takes  interest  in  the 
effusions  of  the  public  journals.  Both  the  people  and  public  of 
this  country  are  not  deficient  in  knowledge  to  detect  this  venal 
character  of  the  local  press.  The  reading  community  is  com- 
paratively limited  here,  and  therefore  what  is  known  to  one 
member  of  it  itr  a  time  comes  to  be  known  to  all.  But  it  is  really 
disgraceful  to  our  brethren  of  the  Indian  Press  to  pander  to  the 
wishes  and  aspriations  of  a  party  who,  regardless  of  every  principle, 
seek  openly,  against  the  injunctions  of  civilization  and  their  religion, 
to  revile  the  people  and  calumniate  the  Government  with  the 
wretched  view  of  advancing  their  own  interest.  They  should 
remember  that  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  millicjns,  and  not  the  instrument  of  the  supremacy  of  a  few 
thousand,  not  natives  of  the  country,  and  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  well-being  of  those  millions  and  tens  of  millions.  If 
gratitude  has  a  place  in  their  breasts  they  should,  in  honour  of  the 
memory  of  their  liberator,  the  great  .Metcalfe,  avoid  a  course  which 
would  not  certainly  have  sanctioned  in  his  eyes  tlieir  enfranchise- 
ment. 

But  to  our  theme.  The  English  cabal  is  accused  of  a  policy  of 
massacre  and  vengeance,  but  the  Anglo-Indian  is  guilty  of  a  far 
greater  offence — it  is  that  of  visiting  the  extermination  of  the  native 
races.  This  the  op;) :>siti.)nists  may  deny,  as  they  do  in  their 
address  to  L  )rd  Elienb  )rough,  winch  by  the  bye  is  got  up  purely 
from  party  motives  and  as  they  candidly  confess  for  "  the 
conservation  of  their  own  interests,"  but  the  organs  of  their  thoughts, 
feelings  and  opinions  contain  standing  proofs  of  the  cry  of  in- 
discriminate vengeance  and  wliolesale  extermination  which  they 
raised  during  the  most  nervous  day  of  "  our  crisis."  We  wish 
some  one  with  leisure  and  intelligence  would  collect  passage  from  the 
contemporary  journals  expressive  of  the  revengeful  wishes  and 
extermination  cries  of  the  class  we  refer  to,  which  would  show  to  the 
English  people  what  truth  there  is  in  the  flat  denial  of  re- 
coai.nending    a  blood-thirsty    policy    which    both    the   cabalists  and 
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tlieir  organs  in  the  press  now  so  stoutly  make.-  'I'hey  may  do  so  to 
the  end  of  time,  but  the  future  liistoriati  and  posterity  will  record 
a  decree  not  very  flattering  to  their  repute  as  men  and  members  of 
the  great  English  nation.  To  complete  the  parallel  we  shall  touch 
one  other  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two  opposition  parties. 
Mr.  D'lsraeli  said  that  the  English  cabal  has  a  "Ciamaliel  with  broad 
philactories  of  faction  on  his  forhea<l,  calling  God  to  witness,  in 
pious  accents  of  majection  adoration,  that  he  was  not  like  other  men 
— that  he  was  never  influenced  by  party  motives."  And  have  we  not 
in  the  person  of, — for  decency's  sake  we  shall  notr  name  him,  one 
who  as  fitly  represents  Exeter  Hall  in  India  as  a  noble  earl  heads  it 
in  England?  This  pious  brother  from  the  fervour  of  his  religious 
nature  ever  and  anon  invokes  God  to  witness  and  tells  many  godly 
things  for  earthly  ends.  What  has  he  not  said  which  would  not 
degrade  a  fifth  rate  Christian  and  invoke  a  bull  of  excommunication 
in  a  better  country  and  a  better  age  ?  Lastly  we  hope  the  cabal 
will  have  courage  to  remain  consistent  and  not  to  give  opportunities 
to  their  enemies  to  outart  upon  them  the  clever  simile  of  the  deser- 
tion and  breaking  up  of  th  ;  Bengd  army,  the  falling  off  of  regiment 
after  regiment,  which  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  so  triumphantly  applied  to 
his  political  opponents  in  England. 


XXXII   THE  ATROCITIES  AND  THE  ATROCITY 
MONGERS  * 

The  Indian  rebellion,  if  it  has  raised  many  perplexing  problems, 
has  solved  more.  Already  it  has  decided  the  Vexato  questio  wMiether 
in  fertility  of  invention,  the  children  of  the  east  are  superior  to  those 
of  Western  and  Northern  climes.  To  the  surprise  of  many  the 
verdict  h;is  turned  up  in  the  negative.  "  Oriental  imagination " 
is  a  praise  made  thread-bare  by  continual  use  by  a  certain  class  of 
barren  essayists.  It  was  believed  that  only  Orientals  could 
produce  a  \york  of  fiction  like  the  Ramayan.  Whenever  a 
solitary  Hindoo  happened  to  perjure  hi  ns-lf  in  a  court  of  justice,  a 
tribe  of  writers  was  behind,  ready  to  see  in  the  evidence  one  of 
the  illustrations  of  the  extreme  aptitude  of  the  Oriental  at 
fabrica  tif)n. 

•  Hindu  Patriot,  August  19,  1858, 
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But  the  recent  occurrences  in  India  have  proved  that  after  all 
it  was  a  mistake  the  world  laboured  under  ;  that  if  for  any  selfish 
end  an  Anglo-Saxon  would  fabricate  and  conceive,  his  fabrications 
will  be  found  to  be  as  superior  in  skill  and  his  conceptions  in 
magnitude  to  those  of  all  orientals  put  together,  as  any  material 
commodities  of  Europe  are  superior  to  those  of  Asia  ;  as 
Manchester  is  superior  in  her  manufactures  to  Santipur.  Hitherto 
we  did  our  best  to  be  content  with  the  reflection  that  though  we 
were  behind  our  European  fellow  subjects  in  every  moral  and 
physical  endowment,  we  were  at  least  blessed  with  a  faculty  nature 
had  denied  them — the  faculty,  namely,  of  being  able  to  tell  a  good 
story.  But  even  in  this  last  found  refuge  we  are,  it  appears,  not  to 
expect  quarter.  The  assiduity  of  industrious  truth.-seekers  and 
truth-speakers  iias  discovered  that  the  stories  of  massacres  aggravated 
by  violation  and  outrage  upon  British  women  and  children  in  tiie 
North  Western  Provinces,  so  industriously  circulated  during  the 
mutinies,  are  in  a  great  measure  inventions,  and  that  those  of  our 
fellow  subjects  whom  we  in  our  simplicity  thought  the  least  imagina- 
tive and  scarcely  able  to  do  the  deed  have  really  the  credit  of  them. 
But  perhaps  we  need  not  wonder.  The  Indian  rebellion,  if  it  could 
make  heroes  of  the  race  of  Boitakhanah  sectioners,  may  well  turn 
dull  "Independent  Britons"  into  competition  with  the  author  of 
the  Divine  Comedy  as  depictors  of  horrors. 

Our  friends  of  the  League,  their  friends  and  their  friend's 
friends  whom  we  take  to  be  the  authors  of  the  atrocity-fictions, 
have  not  long  been  allowed  to  chuckle  at  ease  over  their  {)erform- 
ances.  They  were  indeed  successful  in  inducing  the  iiritish  mob 
who  swallowed  the  stories  of  impossible  outrages —to  raise  the  cry 
for  "  vengeance  "  but,  like  all  mob  passions,  the  cry  was  transient 
and  has  since  been  followed  by  one  for  mercy.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  triumph  of  the  sinner  is  short-lived.  That  of  tluxse 
adventurous  maligners  of  our  countrymen  and  of  our  rulers  forms 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  They  form  ihe  only  non-ofiRcial  class 
in  India  who  can  be  heard  in  England,  and  they  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstances.  They  were  particularly 
active  during  the  revolt, — an  event  the  like  of  which  they  appear 
to  have  been  praying  f(jr  that  they  might  at  that  op[)ortunitv  create 
for    themselves    a    [)osition  they  were  b\'  no  means  entitled  to.      Hut 
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they  adopted  a  characteristic  plan  of  action  which,  though  it 
succeeded  for  a  time,  was  calculated  in  the  end  to  unveil  the 
sordidness  of  their  motives  and  their  impotence.  Instead  of 
exhiliiting  their  absolute  worth  they  took  to  finding  fault  with  the 
authorities  and  abusing  the  natives  of  the  soil.  'I"he  former  have 
ahcady  been  exculpated,  and  ere  long  the  latter  will  appear  to  the 
English  people  in  their  true  colours.  Lord  Canning  was  the 
special  object  of  their  indignation,  and  there  is  a  growing  class  in 
England  who  believe  that  any  other  Governer-General  might 
have  lost  tlie  Indi.m  Euipire.  Little  fictions  such  as  Mr.  Grant's 
releasing  150  prisoners  and  Lord  Canning  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
quarrelling  with  each  other  have  been  expijsed.  It  now  remains 
for  the  people  to  get  quit  of  the  charge  of  unparalleled  cruelty  laid 
at  their  door ;  and  if  the  interest  which  the  question  of  the  atrocities 
has  excited  for  the  present  continues  for  some  time  to  come,  we  are 
sure  the  consummatioti  will  he  attained. 

Let  not  the  League  lose  heart.  We  are  not  going  to  reproduce 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Liyard.*  That  gentleman  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  baser  motives.  He  may  have  desired  to  make  political 
capital  of  his  recent  trip  to  this  country.  The  Ninevah  discoveries 
may  have  been  forgeries.  But  undoubted  otificial  testimonies  bear 
him  out  in  his  assertions  at  St.  James'  Hall,  Piccadilly.  Mr.  Sherer, 
Magistrate  of  Cawnpore,  who  from  his  position  must  have  known 
better  of  the  Cawnpore  atrocities  and  the  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  there  than  either  Mr,  Blanchard  or  Mr.  Peterson,  impugns 
them  both  with  an  einphasis  which  ought  at  once  to  settle 
the  point.  "  1  have  never  heard  "says  he,  "  a  story 
1  consider  credible,  of  mutilation,  torture,  or  dishonour. 

There    were     no    dead    bodies    lying    about    in     the 
enclosure    of   the    house,    there    was    no  writing    of  any  kind  on  the 


*  An  ex- member  of  Parliament  who  cinie  lo  India  diirinj^  ihe  mutinies  and 
on  his  return  delivered  some  lectures  in  Kngl.md  denying  the  tiuth  of  the  allega- 
tions ai)()Ut  Se[)oy  airocilies  and  giving  instances  of  revolting  oiiuages  by  British 
tnjops.  His  speech  aroused  a  violent  controversy.  Riissei  writes  of  these 
Sf)eeches  thus  : — "  Mr.  Layard's  speeches  and  lectures  which  have  been  received 
with  a  shower  of  dirty  dish  clouds  from  liie  well  furiiisiied  HiUiiigsgate  reportoire 
of  the  convict  Cleon  of  Calcutta,  are  the  subject  of  discussion  here  (at  Simla), 
Most  men  are  dispoied  to  bhlme  the  want  of  judgment  and  the  iniuioderale  tune 
of  his  statiMTienls,  but  there  are  many  of  his  facts  which  we  know  to  be  true. 
As  tin;  Col  111.  i  said,  '  I  know  far  worse  than  an)liiing  lie  has  said.'' — My 
Didiy  in   Indi.i   II,    I2d  . 
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walls  of  these  buildings."  Then  again  Air.  (ico.  G.  Watson  writes 
to  the  Englishman  to  the  same  effect  :  "  It  is  useless  for  me  to 
reiterate  that  as  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  authentic  evidence, 
however  much  you  may  be  disappointed  at  the  fact,  (speaking  of  the 
atrocities')  such  was  not  the  case  at  Cawnpore.  I  consider  it  dis- 
graceful, and  am  by  no  means  singular  in  my  opinion,  that  you  and 
your  brother  editors  persist,  with  the  morbid  verbosity  of  penny- 
a-liners,  in  the  face  of  all  authentic  evidence,  to  harrow  the  feelings 
of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  at  Cawnpore 
by  heaping  on  them  dishonour  and  mutilation  never  inflicted,  and 
foster  the  tale  by  imaginative  reports  such  as  the  apocryphal  relation 
of  the  blue  cloth  story  by  Mrs.  Murray."  If  after  such  unmistakable 
testimony  by  persons  who  know  most  of  the  affair  in  question, 
anybody  will  still  be  found  to  talk  of  violation  and  mutilation,  let 
him  alone,  for  he  is  a  man  whom  nothing  can  teach,  convince,  or 
put  to  the  blush. 


XXXIII.    THE  TIMES'  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  * 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  leading  journal  received 
adequate  recognition  in  the  importance  attached  by  the  Indian 
public  to  the  appointment  by  its  managers  of  a  special 
correspondent  to  report  upon  the  currencies  of  the  Indian 
insurrection  from  the  very  scene.  The  selection  for  that  purpose 
of  the  brilliant  writer  who  was  employed  in  a  similar  mission  in  the 
Crimea  added  to  the  liveliness  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  Russel's  personal  fame  and  the  prestige  of  his  situation 
as  the  local  representative  of  a  great  political  power  ensured  him 
on  his  arrival  a  reception  more  than  simply  favourable.  The 
schism  in  Indian  society  which  even  now  divides  a  portion  of  the 
European  community  in  India  from  the  rest  of  the  population 
then  ran  very  high.  This  party  sought  to  enlist  the  powerful  aid 
of  the  Times'  correspondent  on  behalf  of  their  cause.  The  portion 
of  the  native  public  which  knew  the  extent  of  the  power  for  good 
and  evil  possessed  by  Mr.Russel  in  his  situation  saw  ample  cause 
for   apprehension    in   his    mission.     They    apprehended    that  from 


Hindu  Palriot,  August  26,  1858. 
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sympathy,  connections  and  a  host  of  congenial  feehngs  and 
convictions,  Mr.  Russel  would  side  with  the  minority.  Mr. 
Russel's  forte  as  a  literary  man  lay  in  his  power  of  description, 
and  they  knew  that  it  was  in  any  unscrupulous  use  of  that  power 
that  the  greatest  danger  to  their  country  lay.  They  had  perceived 
how  narrations  of  the  most  inartistic  constructions  had  succeeded 
in  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  civilized  world  against  their  country- 
men. The  scene-painting — by  the  pen  and  the  pencil — which 
had  harrowed  up  all  Britain  in  a  phrenzy  of  causeless  revenge 
against  the  people  of  India  were  wretched  specimens  of  the  art. 
Yet  their  success  had  been  enormous.  What  then  was  not  to  be 
feared  from  the  efforts  of  a  master  ?  The  leaders  of  native  society; 
we  sincerely  believe,  did  not  overestimate  the  gravity  of  the  new 
danf^er.  It  may  flatter  Mr.  Russel's  vanity,  but  it  must  add  weight 
to  his  sense  of  responsibility,  to  learn  that  men  who  in  their  Asiatic 
notions  of  things  would  not  stir  from  their  seats  to  welcome  a 
Judge  or  a  General  were  seriously  asked  and  were  seriously 
disposed — at  the  sacrifice  of  all  their  feelings  of  dignity — to  wait 
as  suppliants  upon  him  in  order  to  exhort  him  to  remember,  ere 
he  wrote  his  despatches,  how  momentous  would  be  the  consequences 
of  every  word  he  wrote. 

Mr.  Russel's  first  letter  which    saw   the   light   disappointed   the 
public,  but  the  subsequent  ones  at  once   rivetted   attention.     Their 
effect   is    of  course  not  directly  felt  in  India ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
working  in   the    public  mind.    What    most    people    mark    in    them 
is   not   the   exquisite    literary  skill  that  lay  in  the  business-like  and 
apparently   artless   narrations    of    the   writer.     A    higher    merit    is 
stamped  on  their  face.     An  utter    disregard   of  current  prejudices, 
worthy  of  the  representative   of  the  Times,    marks   the  character  of 
those  communications.     As  in  the  Crimean,  so  in   the  Indian,  des- 
patches,   the   quality    most  remarked  is  their  absolute   fearlessness. 
Nought  is  set  down  in  abject  deference    to   a   factitiously   powerful 
'  public  opinion.'  Mr.  Russel  wrote  as  he   saw   and   believed.     The 
calm  unhesitating  manner  in  which  he  raised  the  question,   whether 
the   mutinies   in   their   progress   have     developed    criminality  of  a 
more  hateful  type  than  that  which    dictated   the   forgeries   on    the 
walls   of   the    Cawnpore  slaughter  house*   violently    shook    settled 

*  Soon  aflcr  llic  relief  of  Giwn pore  "  the  bad  liublt,  comuion  to  low   English- 
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prejudices.  There  was  no  effort,  no  specification  of  purpose  in 
the  writer,  lie  had  to  report  upon  a  fact,  and  lie  did  it  in  the 
course  of  simple  duty.  He  went  on,  and  we  find  him  in  one  of 
his  next  letters  writing  thus  :  'A  rebel  chief,  with  some  sepoys  and 
irregulars,  entered  a  small  town  in  the  Doah,  and  immediately 
demanded  a  money  contribution  from  the  headman  and  principal 
inhabitants,  threatening,  if  he  did  not  get  what  he  wanted  voluntarily, 
that  he  would  take  it  by  force  and  sack  the  place.  To  save  the 
town,  a  sum  of  Rs.  5,000  was  presented  to  him,  and  the  Captain 
hearing  that  a  body  of  our  troops  were  approaching,  abandoned 
the  place  with  his  followers.  When  we  entered  next  day  one  of 
our  officers  was  informed  by  the  townspeople  that  Hussein  so-and-so 
and  Bukht  this  and  Pandy  that  had  given  money  to  the  enemy. 
The  men  were  seized.  In  vain  they  explained  that  they  had  as 
much  dislike  as  most  men  to  part  with  their  money,  that  the  English 
being  unable  to  protect  them  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  force  ; 
— their  offence  was  clear — they  had  aided  the  enemy,  and  they 
were  hanged  on  the  spot." 

On  the  great  topic  of  retribution  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 
"The  time  of  indiscriminate  blooa-shedding  must  cease,  let  all 
that  the  angry  civilians  of  British  India  can  say  be  said,  with  the 
punishment  of  the  mutinous  sepoys  and  of  those  actually  taken  in 
arms  against  us.  Justice  and  even  vengeance  must  after  a  period 
rest  satisfied.  We  cannot,  and  God  forbid  that  the  British  people 
would  if  they  could,  put  to  death  all  who  have  at  any  time  and 
under  any  circumstances  taken  up  arms  against  us.  We  cannot, 
after  the  work  of  the  bullet  and  the  sabre  has  been  done,  put 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  to  deatli.  To  many  tens  of 
thousands  we  were  unable  to  afford  protection  ;  these  people  were 
therefore  forced  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  authorities  who  reigned 
in  our  stead,  and  though  it  may  be  very  easy  to  say  that  they 
should  have  come  to  us  it  was  not  at  all  easy  to  do  so  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  except  tlie  Punjab 

men  of  scrihljling  where  they  out;lit  ni)l,  liere  displayinsj;  itself  in  an  odious  form 
had  covered  the  principal  buildiiii^'s  of  Cawnpore  with  distrusting  forgeries,  false 
in  date,  in  taste,  in  spelling,  and  in  fact."  7rcvelyan\  Caiviipore,  p.  336, 
These  detailed  brutal  acts  puiporte<l  to  have  been  committed  by  Sepoys. 
These  inscriptions  roused  the  greatest  indignation  in  England  and  India  till  they 
were  found  to  be  forgeries. 
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swarmed  with  our  enemies,  and  when  the  British  were  only  to  be 
seen  in  a  few  beleaugurcd  posts.  In  the  case  of  Lucknow,  all  our 
difficulties  will  most  probably  be  solved  by  the  sword,  but  '  there 
is  an  hereafter.'  Are  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  must  escape 
to  be  shut  out  from  all  hope  ?  To  be  deliberately  driven  into  des- 
perate dacoits  and  outlaws  ?  Are  we  to  look  to  the  rope  and  rifle 
as  the  only  means  of  reassuring  the  country,  and  of  restoring  law 
and  order  ?  Even  as  it  is,  we  are  obliged  to  close  the  gates  of  mercy 
on  many  who  would  willingly  enter  if  they  had  a  chance,  in  as 
much  as,  for  political  reasons,  they  cannot  be  opened  till  the  gates 
of  Lucknow  have  been  opened  also.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Oude — a  man  whose  influence,  it  is  true, 
has  been  diminished  by  that  of  Begum's  favourite,  but  who  still 
holds  a  high  position — has  made  overtures  to  Sir  James  Outram, 
to  which  that  officer  has  been  compelled  to  give  an  unfavourable 
reply.  It  may  be  very  unpopular  to  say  so,  but  I  can  not  refrain, 
nevertheless,  from  the  expression  of  my  own  individual  opinion 
that  much  of  the  enmity  which  exists  against  us  has  been  engendered 
by  want  of  honesty,  by  trimming,  and  by  a  Laodicean  policy  which 
has  enabled  the  native  to  charge  us  with  the  very  subtleties  and 
falsehoods  for  which  they  are  themselves  notorious.  Let  that  be. 
The  question  is — are  we  now  prepared  for  a  new  crusade  ?  Is 
England  determined  to  enter  upon  a  holy  war  against  the  Hindu 
and  the  Mussulman  ?  Will  she  disclaim  or  accept  the  views  of 
proselytism  imputed  to  her,  and  will  she,  fresh  from  a  sanguinary 
war,  in  which  she  supported  the  independence  of  a  Mahomedan 
state  against  a  Christian  power,  do  battle  in  the  name  of  Heaven 
against  Mahomedan  and  the  million  foul  deities  of  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  which  by  too  many  treaties  she  has  bound  herself  to 
respect  ?  Let  us  mark  and  learn  and  digest  the  accusations  which 
our  present  enemies,  late  our  servants,  our  friends,  our  hired 
soldiers,  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  against  us  in  the  face  of  all  the 
world.  Here  are  two  documents  which  will  repay  perusal,  and 
reward  the  profoundest  attention  of  those  who  seek  to  divine  the 
causes  of  this  war.  They  are,  as  their  title  dictates  the  bills  of 
indictment  preferred  against  us,  on  which  juries  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  armed  men  have  ventured  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
It    is    ailcr    all    most    ij;ratifying    to    find  thai  the  charges  which  are 
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tenable  and  provable  are  so  light,  but  it  is  very  distressing  to 
observe  that  those  charges  which  are  utterly  groundless  are  still 
urged  against  us  with  as  much  force  and  success  as  if  they  were 
true,  would  the  case  against  us  be  worse  ?  It  is  needless  to  say 
that,  except  in  a  very  few  isolated  cases,  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  the  statements  that  our  soldiers  committed  any  violence  against 
women." 

It  is  by  his  testimony  on  these  three  points  that  Mr.  Russel  has 
done  the  service  we  so  highly  appreciate,  ist,  the  stories  of  mas- 
sacre and  outrage  have  been  exaggerated  ;  2nd,  the  work  of  retribu- 
tion has  gone  far  enough  if  not  too  far  ;  3rd,  the  people  of  India 
deserve  to  have  allowances  made  for  their  conduct. 


XXXIV.   CONFISCATION  OF  THE  PROPERTY 
OF  REBELS  * 

We  are  informed  that  in  the  Muttra  district,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  penalties  of  death  and  destruction  of  villages  by  fire  dealt 
out  among  the  people  for  the  commission  of  revolutionary  acts,  up- 
wards of  150  villages  have  been  confiscated  and  transferred  to  other 
hands  for  offering  armed  resistance    to  the  fiscal  authorities. 

We  refrain  from  discussing  the  merits  of  the  decisions  which 
awarded  the  penalties  ;  we  are  sure  that  every  member  of  a  village 
community  displayed  active  hostility  to  the  state;  but  we  neverthe- 
less contend  that  confiscation  of  property,  when  the  delinquent  is 
permitted  to  live,  is  of  all  punishment  the  least  likely  to  subdue  dis- 
affection. 

We  are  not  advocates  for  lenient  measures  when  justice  demands 
the  adoption  of  stringent  ones,  we  have  no  sympathy  for  murderers, 
incendiaries  or  revolutionary  free-booters,  nor  have  we  a  word  to 
say  in  extenuation  of  the  conduct  of  the  mutineers  who  had  sold 
themselves  to  prop  up  the  fallen  majesty  of  the  rotten  house  of 
Tamerlane.  We  hold  that  during  a  revolutionary  period  nothing 
short  of  death  or  transportation  would  probably  have  met  the  cases 
we  have  cited,  the  main  object  l>eing  to  check  the  spread  of  dis- 
affection by  separating  the  leaven  from  tlie  dougli,  but  as  the  carry- 
ing out  this  principle  to  the    letter    against  the  multitudes  who  have 

*  Tub',  isss. 
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jeopardized  themselves  by  the  commission  of  rebellious  acts,  is  lite- 
rally iinpraclicable,  it  is    clear    that   government   will   of   necessity 
have   to    wink   at    the  crimes  of  many.     It  was  alj  well  perhaps  on 
the  first  outburst  of  feeling  to  make  severe  examples    of  a  few   thou- 
sands  to    vindicate    retributive  justice,    as  well  as  to  show  that   the 
government   liad     to    put   down    revolt    with  an    unrelenting  hand 
even  at  the  risk   of  provoking   a   rebellion    of   the    masses    of   the 
people.     The  ruling   power  had    lost  its    prestige — that  moral  influ- 
ence which  had  enabled  it  with  a  few  thousands   to  hold  the  country 
for   a   century   against    millions  of  the  indigenous    population,  and 
without  which  it    would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that    the  Anglo- 
Saxon   could    maintain    his   footing  in  India  for  a  day.     To  restore 
this  prestige  was    therefore   an   object    of  vital    importance,  and  no- 
thing  was   better   adapted  to    promote    it    than    a  judicious  dispen- 
sation of   rewards  and  punishments  simultaneously    with    a  powerful 
military   demonstration    in   all   parts    of    the    disturbed    provinces. 
Capital  punishments,  and  sentences  of   perpetual  banishment  on  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  for  offences  of  a  purely  political  character, 
were   accordingly   justifiable   on    grounds    of  expediency  which  de- 
manded the  destruction  of  the  active  elements  that  gave  vitality  and 
strength  to  the    rebellion;  but  the    effects  of  simple  confiscation  are 
altogether  different.     In    the  one   case  death  or  transportation  puts 
an  end  to  all   future    hostility,    while    in    the  otiier  the  penalty  only 
perpetuates  that  feeling  and  allows  it  to  descend  for  generations  as  a 
leo'acy  in  the  families  of  the  sufferers.  True,  it  is  that  a  persistence  in 
the  latter  course,  throws  open  to  the  Government  a  source  of   extra- 
ordinary income  which    promises  in  due  time  to  cover  all  losses  and 
the  expenses  of  the  war — but  is  the  gain  worth  the  acquisition  at  the 
sacrifice   of  security    of   life    and   property    throughout   the    land? 
Would  the  sufferers,  deprived  of  everything    they    possessed   in    the 
world  and  the  possession  of  which  provided  them  with  a  competency, 
quietly  settle  down  to  till  the  land    they  had  lately  lorded  over    and 
offer  homage  to  interlopers  ?     Rather  than   submit    to    sucii    degra- 
dation tlicy  would  betake    themselves   to  ll-^e  liigliways    and  live    by 
rapine   and   plunder.      The   guerilla   warfare    which    has    but   just 
commenced  would    be    protracted  through  a  series  of  years,  and  the 
extermination  of  the    marauders  would  cost  ten  times  more  than  the 
value  of  all  the  confiscations  put  together. 


THE    MUTINY  III 

We  are  glud  to  perceive  that  the  local  auUujrities  are  gradually 
beginning  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  extent  of  the  evil.  A  proposi- 
tion is  being  made  to  restore  confiscated  villages  in  the  Muttra 
district  to  their  former  proprietors — the  new  transferees  with  all  the 
resources  and  influence  of  millionaires  having  apparently  failed  in 
the  management  of  their  newly  acquired  possessions,  and  we  hope 
that  a  similar  considerate  course  will  be  adopted  in  other  districts 
in  time  to  obviate  the  dove-tailing  of  an  addendum  to  Mr. 
Harrington's  law  with  a  view  to  provide  against  the  dispossession  of 
the  rightful  owners  of  the  soil — not  under  decrees  of  our  civil  courts 
but  under  sentences  of  the  Oxy-hydrogen  Blowpipe  Courts  which 
have  already  raised  the  temperature  of  the  North-West  Provinces  to 
a  white  heat  ! 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  * 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  Indian  Company  and  the  abolition  of  the 
name  of  the  Company  will  probably  be  the  only  substantive  changes 
in  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  Indian  Government  to  be  made 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  All  the  other  changes — or 
reforms  as  they  are  called — of  which  sanguine  politicians  predict 
too  much  are  neither  in  the  province  of  parliament  to  effect  nor  in 
the  inclination  of  the  ministry  to  carry  through  so  soon.  Judicial 
reforms,  we  are  afraid,  will  be  postponed  to  a  much  later  date  than 
was  ever  in  the  contemplation  of  the  most  conservative  of  Indian 
politicians.  The  revenue  system  will  be  left  to  reorganise  itself. 
The  finances  will  be  redressed  by  loans.  The  service  will  continue 
to  be  recruited  from  the  Universities.  Things,  in  fact,  will  go  on 
here  as  well  as  in  England  very  much  as  they  have  hitherto  done 
with  but  a  single  alteration  in  names.  The  "  abolition  of  double 
government "  will  be  an  apology  for  thousand  neglects.  It  will  be 
the  fault  of  our  countrymen  if  they  accept  it  as  adequate. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Nothing  substantial  can  be  achieved 
till  the  new  constitution  of  the  Indian  Government  is  settled  and  is 
fairly  in  work.  Parliament  will  abolish  the  double  government  and 
ministers  will  take  good  care  that  it  does  nothing  further.  But  yet 
by  dint  of  exertion  it  may  be  made  to  do  something  better  than 
merely  transferring  a  large  amount  of  patronage  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  government.  The  Houses  will  be  in  a  spirit  to 
legislate  for  India  far  more  radical  than  when  they  passed  Pitt's  Bill. 
They  may  be  made  to  make  declaration  of  a  few  principles  such  as 
they  made  when  the  East  India  Company  was  first  placed  in  curb, 
declarations  such  as  those  to  which  we  owe  the  Permanent  Settle- 
ment and  the  Cornwallis  Code.  Parliament  must  be  made  to  lay 
down  a  policy  for  the  future  government  of  India.  What  that  policy 
should  be  is  now  the  question. 

*  February  25,  1858. 
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That  policy  should  be   one    of  vigorous  coercion  and  repression, 
say  a  party  already   in  the  field.     Independent   of  the  impossibility 
of  rigourously   coercing  and  repressing  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  human  beings    even  with    the  aid  of  Volunteer  Guards,  there  is  a 
want  of   defiiiiteness    in    the    principle    thus    laid    down  which  will 
prevent  action  being  taken  on  it.  Tke  native  press  may  be  shackled, 
the    native    population   disarmed,    the   educated    classes  of  natives 
may  be  debarred   from   aspiring  to  offices  of  trust  and   emolument, 
martial  law  may    be  extended    throughout  the   land,    the    exclusive 
privileges   of   the    British-born    may    be   maintained;   but  all  these 
measures,  though  eminently   rigourous,    coercionary  and  repressive, 
will  not  constitute  a  policy.     They    can    but    be   expedients    of  the 
time.     They  can  not  be  perpetuated.     We    have   next  the  policy  of 
"  reorganisation,"     Those    who    cry    for   this    policy    have  perhaps 
dimmer  ideas   of  what   they   would   have   than  even  the  rigourous 
reformers.     The    most   distinct  of  their   proposals  is  that  the  army 
should    be    principally    European   in    its    composition.     That  idea 
will  probably  have  to  give  way  to  financial  and  meteorological  consi- 
derations.    They  perhaps  also  mean   that  the  administration  should 
make   a   declaration   of  faith,    and    that    faith    should    be  one  in 
Christianity    admitted.      But   a    European   army   and     a   claptrap 
after  the  latest  Punjab  fashion  will  hardly  suffice  for  the  re-organisa- 
tion  of   Indian  interests  thrown  out  of  order.     It  is  a  misfortune  to 
the   country  that  the  ministry  have  abandoned  their  original  idea   of 
sending  out  a  commission  of  enquiry  before  entering  on  legislation. 
There  are  many  questions  to  be  settled  on  which  the  best  informed 
men    must  confess    their   ignorance.     Who,  for  instance,  knows  the 
real  extent  and  degree    to  which    the    legitimist  feeUng  in  favour  of 
the  Delhi  Emperor    prevails  in  Upper  India  or  the  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  Peshwa's  family    prevails  in  Central  India  ?    Who  knows  the 
true  extent  to   which   these    feelings    have   operated    during  the  in- 
surrection ?     Who  (but   Bengalee    landholders)  suspected  the  depth 
of  discontent  which  lay    under   the   smothering    weight    of  the  land 
settlement   in   the    North-Western    Provinces  ?      Who    knows     yet 
whether   the    Sepoy    Revolt    was    promoted    by  exterior  influence? 
There   are   other   essential    points  on  wliich,  if  ignorance  be  not  so 
general    or    dense,    irreconcilal)le    differences    of   opinion     prevail. 
Whether  the  law  of  India  should    be  asbimil;it.-d  to  ihat  of  England, 
15 
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• 
whether  the  English  should  or  should  not  form  the  exclusive 
language  of  public  business  ;  whether  the  land  should  be  settled  on 
Zemindary  or  Ryotwary  principles;  whether  the  local  legislature 
should  be  popularised  by  an  extension  of  its  foundations  or  should 
seek  aid  and  popularity  by  allying  itself  to  an  assembly  of  notables 
of  the  country  are  questions  of  party  discussed  and  dogmatically 
theorised  upon,  but  never  yet  solved  any  way  to  the  satisfaction  of 
neutrals.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  measure  proposed  by 
ministers  will  not  obstruct  enquiry  or  preclude  further  legislation. 
But  after  the  present  excitement  subsides,  even  the  remembrance  of 
the  horrors  of  the  mutinies  will  not  prevent  India  from  being 
swamped  in  the  whirlpool  of  parliamentary  reform. 

For  the  next  five  years  then  we  may  hope  only  for  a  gradual 
assimilation  of  the  relations  of  British  India  to  the  imperial  state  to 
that  borne  by  the  colonies  to  the  same  power.  The  interference  of 
the  authorities  in  England  with  details  of  Indian  administration 
will  diminish  in  frequency,  and  the  Indian  Government  will 
commence  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  greater  independence  than  it  has  ever 
enjoyed.  The  maxim  that  India  to  be  well-governed  must  be 
governed  in  India  will  begin  to  be  practically  recognised,  and  so  far 
as  the  change  will  be  most  desirable. 

But  one  danger   our  countrymen    must  learn   to  look  steadily  in 
the  face.     The    Indian    Government,    both    here  and  in    England, 
will  be  extremely   liable   to    be   influenced    by   what  will  be  called 
public   opinion.     How   operative   that  influence  is  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive.    Let  our  readers  compare    the   conduct   of  the  Indian  Legis- 
lature  in  reference  to  a  few  recent  acts  with  its  conduct  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  year,  and  they  will    see   how  successfully  clamour   can 
sometimes  intimidate  the  most  conscientious  statesman.  In  England 
the   force   of   this   clamour   will  be   still  greater,  for  there  it  will  be 
utterly   unrestrained   by   any  adverse  influences.     The  abolition  of 
the  independent   existence  of  the    Court  of   Directors  will  remove  a 
powerful  barrier  tliat   hitherto  interposed  between    the  ignorance  of 
the    British   public   and   the  interests  of  British  India.     Impossible 
theories  of  colonization   and   evangelization  and  reorganisation  will 
be   officially    countenanced,   and    much  mischief  will   thence    fol- 
low   upon    the   country.       It    is     to  this    aspect   of    the    question 
that    v/c  would    i)articularly   direct    the   attention   of  our    country- 
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men  ;    and    we    conjure    them   not    to    view   it    with    apathy    or 
indifference. 


IL  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  * 

The  petition  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  Parliament  is  one  of  those  state  papers  which  will  take  their 
place  in  history.  A  number  of  subjects  have  built  up  an  Empire  which 
has  often  called  forth  comparison  with  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
and  Csesar.  They  have  maintained  this  power  against  Emperors  and 
kings,  senates  and  statesman,  home  and  foreign  enemies.  .They  have 
used  this  power  with  no  mean  advantage  to  tlie  country  they  have 
governed.  They  have  set  an  example  of  imperial  policy  such  as 
the  world  has  not  witnessed  since  the  decline  of  the  Roman  domi- 
nion, except  it  be  the  policy  ot  the  rulers  they  displaced.  They 
established  relations  with  their  own  and  foreign  sovereigns  which 
publicists  in  vain  attempt  to  define,  and  they  nevertheless  have 
pursued  an  uninterrupted  course  of  aggrandisement,  political  and 
territorial.  They  now  stand  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  Despairing  of  a  fair  hearing  from  contemporaries  they 
at  once  appeal  to  posterity.  There  is  analogy  not  very  remote  or 
indistinct,  between  tlie  defence  now  put  forth  and  that  which  the 
martyr-king  Charles  hurled  at  his  self-constituted  judges.  It  is  no 
suppliant  spirit  that  dictated  the  following  passage  : 

"That  your  petitioners,  at  their  own  expense,  and  by  the  agency 
of  their  own  civil  and  military  servants,  originally  acquired  for  this 
country  its  magnificent  empire  in  the  East. 

"  That  the  foundations  of  this  empire  were  laid  by  your  peti- 
tioners, at  that  time  neither  aided  nor  controlled  by  Parliament,  at 
the  same  period  at  which  a  succession  of  administrations  under  the 
control  of  Parliament  were  losing  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
another  great  empire  on  the  opposite  of  Atlantic. 

"  That  during  the  period  of  about  a  century,  which  has  since 
elapsed  the  Indian  possessions  of  this  country  have  been  governed 
and  defended  from  the  resources  of  those  possessions  without  the 
smallest  cost  to  the  British    Exchequer,    which    to    the    best  of  your 

*  March  il,   1S5S. 
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petitioners'  knowledge  and  belief  can  not  be  said  of  any  other  of  the 
numerous  foreign  dependencies  of  the  Crown." 

These  are  telling  facts,  and  put,  as  they  are,  definitely  and  in 
despair,  they  will  enlist  in  favour  of  the  Company  the  sympathy  of 
all  those  who,  disinterested  in  the  final  issue  of  the  question,  are  only 
desirous  of  seeing  justice  done  to  all  parties.  The  paragraphs 
quoted  speak  enough  of  truth  to  lead  men  to  think,  and  cure  the 
population  of  the  phrensy  which  would  condemn  the  East  India 
Company  unheard.  It  may  occur  to  most  people  that  no  measure 
of  administrative  capacity  could  have  held  the  American  States  in 
subjection  to  England  to  this  day,  and  nothing  could  keep  the  Mogul 
Indian  Empire  from  falling  into  foreign  hands  when  the  Company 
stepped  in  to  take  it.  But  still  the  main  argument  is  unanswerable. 
The  Company  had  achieved  success  without  parliamentary  aid  or 
control;  that  the  British  nation  owes  much  of  its  greatness  to  that 
success;  and  that  therefore  it  is  bound  in  gratitude  to  show  at  least 
forbearance  towards  the  Company. 

The     petitioners     accept    the    fact    that     it    is     the    mutinies 
which    have     offered    the    immediate    pretext    for    their  displace- 
ment from   power.     We     doubt    whether    they    have    acted    wisely 
in    this    respect.     But    a    small    portion  of    the   thinking    public 
ascribes    the    mutinies    to   sheer    misgovernment.    Such   an    event 
became    inevitable    when    the    principle   of    progress   inherent   in 
European   rule   came    forcibly    into   contact  with    the    inert    mass 
of    Asiatic   existence.     Foresight  could    have    perhaps    only    miti- 
gated  a    few   of  the  horrors   of  the  outbreak.     Nothing  could  have 
prevented    its    occurrence    some    time  or  other.     The  ministry  itself 
does  not  charge  the  Company  with  the  responsibility  of  the  rebellion. 
The  reason  assigned   for  its   abolition  is   not  misconduct,  but  super- 
annuation.    The    Company    and   its    Directors    no  longer   function 
well  in  the  scheme.     They   however   take    up   the  worst  view  of  the 
matter   and    boldly   allege   that     the    mutinies    have   not   occurred 
through  tlieir  misconduct.  They  court  enquiry  on  this  head,  and  say  : 
"  That  your  petitioners    challenge    the    most    searching  investigation 
into  the  mutiny  of  the    Bengal   army  and    the   causes,  whether   re- 
mote or  immediate,  which  produced  the  mutiny.  They  have  instruct- 
ed the  (jovcrnment  of  India  to  appoint  a  commission  for  conducting 
such  an  inquiry  f)n  the  spot,  and  it  is    their  most  anxious  wish  that  a 
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similar  inquiry  may  be  instituted  in  this  country  by  your  honourable 
House  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  anything  either  in 
the  constitution  of  the  home  government  of  India  or  in  the  conduct 
of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  administered  has  had  any  share  in 
producing  the  mutiny  or  has  in  any  way  impeded  the  measures  for  its 
suppression,  and  whether  the  mutiny  itself  or  any  circumstance  con- 
nected with  it  affords  any  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  arrangements 
under  which  India  is  at  present  administered." 

The  justice  of  this  demand  for  enquiry  few  will  contest.  It  is 
due  alike  to  the  people  of  India  and  their  rulers.  The  former  are 
charged  with  forgetfulness  of  suljstantial  benefits  received  l)y  them. 
Ihe  latter  feel  that  in  the  eyes  of  an  undiscriminating  public 
they  stand  not  blameless.  If  the  Company  is  not  being  simply 
deprived  of  its  power  and  privileges  but  cashiered  for  a  grave 
offence  alleged  against  it ;  if  it  is  accused  of  having  caused  a  great 
disaster  by  negligence  or  incapacity  ;  if  future  generations  will  say 
that  the  East  India  Company  was  removed  from  power  because 
it  threw  British  India  into  revolt  ; — the  Company  and  its  repre- 
sentatives have  a  right  to  claim  a  trial.  Whether  the  inquiry  be 
granted  or  not,  the  demand  for  it  will  remain  upon  record  as  a  proof 
of  the  conscious  innocence  of  the  Company  if  not  the  conscious 
guilt  of  those  with  whom  it  had  been  associated  in  the  Government 
of  British  India.  The  Company  is  not  content,  however,  with  merely 
demanding  an  enquiry  into  its  own  conduct.  The  petition  plainly 
charges  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  the  full  measure  of  that 
responsibility  which  they  would  now  fain  throw  on  the  heads  of  the 
petitioners  ! 

"  That  were  it  even  true  that  these  arrangements  had  failed,  the 
failure  could  constitute  no  reason  for  divesting  the  East  India 
Company  of  its  functions  and  transferring  them  to  Her  xMajesty's 
government;  for  under  the  existing  system  Her  Majesty's  government 
have  the  deciding  voice.  The  duty  imposed  upon  the  Court  of 
Directors  is  to  originate  measures  and  frame  draughts  of  instruction. 
Even  had  they  been  remiss  in  this  duty,  their  remissness,  however 
discreditable  to  themselves,  could  in  no  way  absolve  the  responsi- 
bility of  Her  Majesty's  government,  since  the  minister  for  India 
possesses,  and  has  frequently  exercised,  the  power  of  requiring  that 
the  Court  of  Directors   should   take   any   subject  into   consideration 
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and  prepare  a  draught  despatch  for  his  approval.  Her  Majesty's 
government  are  thus  in  the  fullest  sense  accountable  for  all  that 
has  been  done  and  for  all  that  has  been  forborne  or  omitted  to  be 
done.  Your  petitioners  on  the  other  hand  are  accountable  only  in 
so  far  as  the  act  or  omission  has  been  promoted  t)y  themselves. 

"  That  under  these  circumstances  if  the  administration  of  India 
has  been  a  failure  it  would,  your  petitioners  submit,  have  been 
somewhat  unreasonable  to  expect  that  remedy  would  be  found  in 
annihilating  the  branch  of  the  ruling  authority  which  could  not  be 
the  one  principally  in  fault  and  might  be  altogether  blameless,  in 
order  to  concentrate  all  powers  in  the  branch  which  had  necessarily 
the  decisive  share  in  every  error,  real  or  supposed.  To  believe  that 
the  administration  of  India  would  have  been  more  free  from 
error  had  it  been  conducted  by  a  minister  of  the  crown  without  the 
aid  of  the  Court  of  Directors  would  be  to  believe  that  the  minister, 
with  full  power  to  govern  India  as  he  pleased,  has  governed  ill 
because  he  has  had  the  assistance  of  experienced  and  responsible 
advisers." 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  successfully  this  part  of  the  argument 
is  maintained  by  the  Company.  For  three  quarters  of  a  century  the 
will  of  the  Crown  minister  of  India  has  been  supreme  or  subjected 
to  the  control  only  of  his  colleagues  in  Government.  The  Court  of 
Directors  were  bound  in  penalties  not  only  not  to  obstruct  the 
workings  of  all  will,  but  to  actively  obey,  with  whatever  reluctance, 
its  behests.  The  Directors  stood  merely  in  the  light  of  advisers 
and  agents.  So  far  the  argument  is  unanswerable.  For  all  the 
great  events  of  recent  Indian  history; — for  the  wars  and  annexations  ; 
— for  the  debt  which  burdens  the  finances  and  the  deficit  which  is 
eating  away  into  them, — for  the  policy  which,  internally  or  exter- 
nally, has  bred  enemies,  the  government  is  responsible.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  tlie  action  of  government  upon 
Indian  affairs  has  been  on  the  whole  other  than  beneficial,  or  that 
its  control  was  not  needed.  But  the  fact  stands  patent  that  every 
proceeding  of  the  Indian  administration  was  open  to  correction  by 
the  authority  which  now  seeks  to  evade  the  responsibility  of  Indian 
events.  The  Directors  having  thus  vindicated  themselves  proceed 
to  contend  for  their  existence  upon  higher  grounds, 

"  Tlial  if  the    character  of  the  East  India  Compariy  were   alone 
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concerned  your  petitioners  might  be  willing  to  await  the  verdict  of 
history.  They  are  satisfied  that  posterity  will  do  them  justice  and 
they  are  confident  that  even  now  justice  is  done  to  them  in  the 
minds  not  only  of  Her  Majesty's  ministers  but  of  all  who  have  any 
claim  to  be  competent  judges  on  the  subject.  But  though  your 
petitioners  could  afTord  to  wait  for  the  reversal  of  the  verdict  of 
condemnation  which  will  be  believed  throughout  the  world  to  have 
been  passed  on  them  and  their  government  by  the  British  nation, 
your  petitioners  can  not  look  witliout  the  deepest  uneasiness  on  the 
effect  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  India.  To 
them — however  incorrectly  the  name  may  express  the  fact — the 
British  Government  in  India  is  the  government  of  the  East  India 
Company.  To  their  minds  the  abolition  of  the  Company  will,  for 
some  time  to  come,  mean  the  abolition  of  the  whole  system  of 
administration  with  whicli  the  Company  is  identified.  The  measure 
introduced  simultaneously  with  the  infiux  of  an  overwhelming 
British  force  will  be  coincident  with  a  general  outcry,  in  itself 
most  alarming  to  their  fears,  from  most  of  the  organs  of  opinion  in 
India,  denouncing  the  past  policy  of  the  government  on  the  express 
ground  that  it  has  been  too  forbearing  and  too  considerate  towards 
the  natives. 

"  That  your  petitioners  can  not  contemplate  without  dismay  the 
doctrine  now  widely  promulgated,  that  India  should  be  adminis- 
tered with  an  especial  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  English  who  reside 
there;  or  that  in  its  administration  any  advantages  should  be  sought 
for  Her  Majesty's  subjects  of  European  birth  except  that  which  they 
will  necessarily  derive  from  their  superiority  of  intelligence  and 
from  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  people,  the  improvement  of 
the  productive  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  extension  of  the 
commercial  intercourse.  Your  petitioners  regard  it  as  the  most 
honourable  characteristic  of  the  government  of  India  by  England 
that  it  has  acknowledged  no  such  distinction  as  that  of  a  dominant 
and  a  subject  race;  but  has  held  that  its  first  duty  was  to  the  people 
of  India.  Your  petitioners  feel  that  a  great  portion  of  the  obloquy 
with  which  they  are  assailed  is  caused  by  the  belief  that  they  are 
peculiarly  the  guardians  of  this  principle,  and  that  so  long  as  they 
have  any  voice  in  the  administration  of  India  it  can  not  easily  be 
infringed;  and  your    petitioners    will   not   conceal    their    belief  that 
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their  exclusion  from  any  part  in  the  government  is  likely  at  the 
present  time,  to  be  regarded  in  India  as  a  first  successful  attack  on 
that  principle." 

The  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Company's  government  have  never 
denied  it  credit  for  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage.  Indeed  one 
principal  charge  against  it  is  that  it  pays  too  little  homage  to  popu- 
lar opinion.  But  the  expression  of  ttie  sentiments  quoted  above 
must  have  surprised  even  those  who  were  accustomed  to  see  the 
India  House  brave  at  once  the  Manchester  School,  the  Times  and 
Exeter  Hall.  At  a  moment  when  they  are  suffering  under  popular 
displeasure,  when  the  thought  that  would  first  occur  to  men  of 
expediency  is  to  conciliate  the  public — at  all  events  not  to  oflend  its 
prejudices,  the  Court  not  only  pronounce  the  most  unpopular 
opinions  but  pass  in  return  an  emphatic  censure  upon  their 
traducers.  The  sentiments  in  themselves  are  just  and  true  in  the 
highest  degree.  Whatever  else  the  Company  may  have  done,  it  has 
strenuously  essayed  to  protect  the  people  of  India  from  the  fiood  of 
British  adventure  which  the  fame  of  the  land  and  its  real 
capabilities  would  have  called  forth.  It  has  persistently  refused  to 
give  way  to  the  appeals,  which  under  the  guise  of  British  pat- 
riotism, were  so  incessantly  made  to  it  by  cupidity,  arrogance  and 
fanaticism. 

The  petition  has  been  justly  pronounced  to  be  an  ably  reasoned 
document.  It  marshals  in  conspicuous  array  all  the  facts  and 
arguments  which  tell  in  favour  of  the  Company  and  against  the 
threatened  measure  of  its  abolition.  It  may  want  the  simple  digni- 
ty of  language  which  Coke  or  Somers  imparted  to  the  celebrated 
productions  of  their  pens,  yet  it  is  a  masterly  vindication  of  a  leng- 
thened and  eventful  administration.  What  impression  it  makes 
upon  the  British  public  yet  remains  to  be  seen  .  We  believe  it 
has  already  gained  over  some  converts  of  no  mean  influence.  At 
all  events,  it  will  do  its  duty  before  the  descendants  of  those  who 
may  pronounce  its  doom  at  the  present  day. 
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IIL  ABOLITION  OF  THE  E.  I.  COMPANY— ONE 
PROBABLE  RESULT  * 

The  weightiest  argument  against  the  immediate  transfer  of  the 
government  of  India  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  remains  yet  to  be 
enforced.  At  any  other  time  we  would  not  have  been  particularly  sen- 
timental over  the  grave  of  a  corporation  which  has  cared  for  native 
interests  when  impelled  by  a  power  superior  to  its  imperturbability, 
but  there  are  seasons  for  all  things,  we  may  sometimes  hesitate  with 
advantage  before  we  condemn  the  proved  despotism.  Niebuhr  some- 
where incidentally  observes  that  it  is  impossible  for  Asiatics,  and 
the  people  of  Hindustan  especially,  to  realise  the  idea  of  merchant 
royalty  like  that  of  the  East  India  Company.  Yet  whatever  the 
truth  of  the  remark  and  whatever  the  Company's  shortcomings,  its 
name  is  a  spell  all  over  the  country  beyond  Calcutta.  It  is  only 
in  the  metropolis,  where,  partly  from  fuller  information,  and  partly 
influenced  by  newspaper  criticism,  men  have  lost  respect  for  a  body 
responsible  to  a  still  higher  authority.  Without  the  ditch,  the 
feeling  is  one  of  profound  veneration.  The  Asiatic  is  a  Tory.  His 
sympathies  are  essentially  legitimist,  and  ho\Vever  ill  the  East 
India  Company  may  express  a  form  of  imperial  rule,  it  will  be  hard 
for  him  to  dissociate  the  idea  of  English  government  from  the 
government  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  Directors  of  the  Company  know,  and  in  their  petition  to 
Parliament  have  urged,  this  fact.  The  part  of  the  petition  is  most 
to  tlie  liking  of  the  people  of  India,  in  which,  after  adverting  to 
this  important  fact,  the  petitioners  express  apprehension  respecting 
the  fate  of  our  countrymen.  "  To  their  minds  the  abolition  of  the 
Company  will  mean  the  whole  system  of  administration  with  which 
the  Company  is  identified.  The  measure,  introduced  simultaneously 
with  the  influence  of  an  overwhelming  Britisli  force,  will  be  coinci- 
dent with  a  general  outcry,  in  itself  most  alarming  to  their  fears,  from 
most  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  as  well  as  of 
English  opinion  in  India,  denouncing  tlie  past  policy  of  Government 
on  the  express  ground  that  it  has  been  too  forbearing,  too  consi- 
derate towards  the  natives."  The  East  India  Company  are  un- 
doubtedly in  the  right  in  taking  credit  to  themselves  for  having  done 

*  April  8,   1S58. 
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much  to  protect  the  natives  from  the  "public"  of  India.  That 
"public"  if  allowed  to  have  its  way  would  reduce  tlie  people  to  a  con- 
dition of  absolute  helotry.  The  servants  of  the  Company  have 
usually  made  it  a  point  of  honour  and  of  policy  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  the  devout  wish.  But  sometimes  the  temptation  to 
earn  the  good  opinion  of  the  "public"  becomes  irre?'stible,  and 
official  virtue  yields  reluctantly  to  the  attractions  of  newspaper 
popularity.  A  few  instance  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  E.  I.  Co., 
and  their  servants  are  no  longer  that  string  and  sliield  between  the 
people  of  India  and  Anglo-Saxon  aggressiveness  that  they  claim 
to  be. 

For  the  last  several  years  the  most  important  province  of  British 
India,  Bengal,  has  been  governed  by  a  servant  of  the  Company  who 
to  the  merits  of  thorough  al)ility  and  knowledge  unites  a  keen  regard 
to  the  variations  of  public  sentiment  on  all  questions  of  local  policy. 
Mr.  Halliday  knows  better  than  any  other  Bengal  civilian  the  real 
structure  of  Bengal  society,  the  true  nature  of  the  wants  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  reason  why  it  is  that  Bengal  in  spite  of  a  limited  land- 
tax  gives  more  than  any  other  division  of  the  country  to  the  public 
exchequer,  the  reason  why  Bengalees  liave  become  truer  and  more 
troublesome  British  subjects  than  any  other  section  of  the  popula- 
tion of  British  India.  Yet  it  is  Mr.  Halliday  who  has  done  more  to 
give  up  the  Bengalees,  rich  and  poor,  Zemindar  and  ryot,  to  the 
European  adventurer  than  any  previous  representative  of  the  East 
India  Company.  And  why  has  he  done  it  ?  So  paltry  was  the 
temptation  that  we  would  hazard  the  license  which  permits  us  to 
exist  if  we  were  to  mention  it. 

The  compromise  which  the  Madras  Famine  Commissioners  made 
with  the  European  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  when  they  stopped 
short  of  the  legitimate  conclusion  to  which  the  facts  collected  by 
them  led  scarcely  affected  public  opinion  either  in  India  or  in  Europe. 
'I'hc  EiUjihtiri:^h  Reviezv  indeed  which  came  out  immediately  after 
the  publication  of  tlie  report  almost  resented  the  weakness  of  the 
commissioners.  We,  in  India,  looked  on  the  thing  as  a  matter  of 
course,  of  conventionality  and  of  convenience,  and  contented  our- 
selves with  the  m;n'n  result  of  the  exposure,  namely,  the  mitigation 
of  the  practice  of  torture.  We  know,  as  does  every  Civil  servant  out 
of  college,  tliat  it  is   beyond    official,    European   or  native,  to  forego 
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the  attainment  of  truth  when  its  attainment  becomes  possible  by  the 
administration  of  a  few  hard  arguments.  We  repeat  once  more 
that  we  are  content  with  the  fruits  of  the  Commission,  but  not  its 
conduct. 

Mofussil  magistrates  are  known  to  be  given  to  other  ways  of 
abusing  their  authority.  I':  is  a  notorious  fact  that  young  magistrates 
of  recent  days  consider  it  a  weakness  to  accord  any  consideration  to 
a  native  however  higli  his  rank  may  be,  and  count  it  barbarism  to  . 
obstruct  the  "development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  "  by 
Anglo-Saxon  energy.  The  Agra  and  Punjab  salaming  orders  afford 
another  index  to  the  present  current  of  official  sentiment.  They 
show  how  powerful  is  the  spell  that  could  make  a  reputation  for  Sir 
John  Lawrence  where  John  Colvin  failed  and  set  up  Edwardses  and 
Montgomeries  against  the  name  of  John  Peter  Grant.  We  have  no 
misgiving  whatever  as  the  fate  of  the  East  India  Company.  Its 
doom  has  been  sealed.  Lord  Derby  has  adopted  in  substance  the 
bill  of  his  predecessor,  and  ere  long  its  abolition  will  be  a  fact. 
But  whatever  the  authors  of  that  bill  may  intend,  the  community  of 
"  Independent  Britons  "  in  India  will  view  it  in  the  light  of  conces- 
sion to  their  clamour.  They  will  henceforth  learn  to  deem  that 
clamour  is  almighty.  In  a  moment  of  triumph  they  may  even 
assume  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  assert  a  political 
superiority  over  their  native  fellow-subjects  which  has  no  foundation 
in  fact  and  was  never  countenanced  by  law.  These  are  probable 
consequences,  and  when  they  occur  those  politicians  in  England  who 
have  now  declared  against  the  Company  from  motives  of  philan- 
throphy  will  regret  that  they  had  not  reserved  their  cry  for  calmer 
times. 


IV.  THE  FUTURE  OF  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT 

The  work  of  a  century  and  more  has  too  many  and  too  powerful 
claims  on  public  attention  and  parliamentary  consideration  to  be 
destroyed  without  that  degree  of  deliberation  which  is  due  to  its 
long  standing  and  importance.  That  England  owes  much  to  the 
East  India  Company  for  its  power  and  prestige  it  is  impossible  to 
deny.  Gradually,  but  certainly,  the  wave  of  British  coiKjuest  in  India 
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has  advanced  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Indus,  absorbing  all  the  petty 
nationalities  that  obstructed  its  progressive  course,  and  erecting  on 
the  ruins  of  Mogul  grandeur  and  Mahratta  ascendency  a  monument 
of  strength  and  glory  for  Britain,  scarcely  equalled  by  any  reared  in 
modern  times.  Strong  principles  of  political  morality  and  inter- 
national law  were  involved  in  the  career  of  progress  and  conquest, 
the  systematic  breach  of  which  by  certain  reckless  and  headstrong 
servants  of  the  Company  has  been  frequently  exposed  in  these 
columns,  but  England  was  satisfied  that  her  arms  were  extending, 
her  power  augmenting,  her  voice  resounding  over  an  ever-enlarging 
area.  A  century  is  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  man.  But  a  century  is 
but  a  brief  period  in  the  life-time  of  a  nation.  And  during  this 
brief  period  the  Company  has  achieved  so  many  conquests,  acquired 
such  vast  territorial  possessions,  overthrown  so  many  proud  and 
ancient  families,  and  created  such  strong  interests  in  the  land  and  in 
the  nation,  that  the  history  of  Crown  colonies  scarcely  affords  a 
parallel  to  them.  But  while  the  enormous  power  in  the  East  daily 
increased,  no  responsibility  for  the  greatest  vagaries  of  absolutism 
and  the  most  deliberate  transgressions  of  political  morals  and 
justice  was  attached  to  the  British  people  by  the  imperial  nations 
of  the  world.  In  the  eyes  of  Europe  balance  of  power  was  preserved 
straight  and  even,  but  this  daily  augmentation  of  national  strength 
and  importance  was  not  taken  notice  of.  A  political  anomaly  as 
the  Company  was,  it  afforded  an  effective  screen  for  the  nation  for  all 
its  progress  in  Asia.  A  body  of  merchant  Princes,  holding  under 
sway  a  tract  of  land  measuring  in  length  and  breadth  half  of  Europe 
and  peopled  by  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  re- 
sembling in  political  importance  and  power  the  greatest  nation  in 
the  world,  was  held  responsible  only  to  the  British  Parliament  and 
people.  Apprehensions  were  necessarily  small,  for  in  the  progress, 
success,  and  acquisitions  of  the  Company  the  whole  nation  was 
interested.  Now  and  then  maudlin  sentiments  of  philanthrophy 
and  England's  mission  and  such  other  fine  phrases  disturbed  the 
quiet  career  of  agression  and  conquest  of  the  Company,  but  they 
were  too  light-impulsed  to  make  the  action  live  long.  The  nation 
rather  deplored  that  the  secret  of  territorial  aggrandizement  and 
political  strength  by  the  agency  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company  was  not 
ere  long    discovt-n.-d    to    bring   the  broad   world  under  Anglo-Saxon 
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dominion  and  civilization.  Let  the  reader  now  conceive  whether 
England  is  prepared  to  resign  the  aid  of  such  an  important  political 
agency  as  that  of  the  E.  I.  Company  which  stands  in  mucii  the 
same  relation  to  England  as  the  institution  of  Ignato  Lloyala  did  to 
the  Papacy  of  Rome. 

If  the  history  of  England — parliamentary  and  political  England 
— has  made  intelligible  any  one  fact  it  is  the  disposition  of  the 
English  people  on  political  questions.  The  English  people  are  essen- 
tially conservative  as  much  as  the  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race.  A 
Reform  Bill  is  almost  a  bore  to  the  thinking  portion  of  the  English 
nation,  and  to  work  it  out  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  would  in- 
deed be  a  hard  job.  Radicalism  and  philosophical  democracy  may 
advance,  sentiments  of  progress  and  reformation  may  take  root, 
and  France  may  read  daily  lessons  of  social  equalisation,  but  the 
veneration  for  the  "wisdom  of  our  ancestors"  will  not  diminish,  or 
the  briglit  fiame  of  the  "  good  old  institutions"  fade  away.  This 
national  temperament  is  a  citadel  for  the  East  India  Company 
against  all. assaults  and  seige.  The  system  of  the  double  Govern- 
ment may  be  condemned,  the  Civil  Service  predominance  may  be 
exposed  and  ridiculed,  the  gigantic  patronage  of  the  FJirectors  may 
be  questioned  and  censured  and  portions  of  it  may  be  wrenched 
away  as  they  were  four  years  ago,  but  still  there  will  remain  much 
for  the  embellishment  of  an  oration  or  the  sustainment  of  a  perora- 
tion. The  Company  has  carried  order  when  it  was  chaos,  imposed 
laws  on  lawless  herds  of  banditti,  given  security  to  person  and 
property  where  it  was  perpetual  danger  and  disturbance,  scattered 
the  luxuries  of  European  civilization,  diffused  the  blessings  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  energy  and  industry,  founded  an  admirable  system  of  poli- 
tical equality  and  brought  justice  to  the  poor  man's  door — such 
facts  the  hottest  Indian  Leaguer  will  not  be  able  to  gainsay.  These 
warm  baths  will  cool  the  national  indignation  of  Britons,  and  Parlia- 
ment will  probably  rise  from  a  vote  of  censure  on — what  do  you 
think,  reader  ? — on  the  people  of  India  !  This  must  be  the  extre- 
mest  result  of  the  hot  contest  that  is  probably  awaiting,  but  perhaps 
the  final  will  most  reasonably  be  the  adjournment  of  the  question. 
Some  sensible  members  will,  it  is  hoped,  move  that  let  India  be 
again  England's,  before  England  hazards  a  change  in  the  Indian 
constitution.       The    work    of  re-establishing    tranquility   has    fairly 
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begun,  but  it  must  extend  over  a  considerable  time  before  it  reaches 
a  successful  termination.  Let  the  sword  accomplish  its  task  before 
the  olive  branch  waves  a^^ain  over  India.  It  is  useless  to  argue 
about  schemes  of  Indian  government  when  the  first  necessary  tiling 
is  to  see  the  Government  secure.  It  would  be  gambling  and 
trifling  with  all  historic  experience  to  wrench  authority  from  the 
hands  of  the  Directors  at  this  period  of  the  crisis.  Now,  more 
than  ever,  the  influence  and  experience  of  the  Company,  embracing 
a  century,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  good  cause  of  restor- 
ing peace  and  order.  It  has  been  truly  said  tliat  Englishmen  were 
scarcely  aware  until  now  that  they  had  an  empirti  in  the  East — 
such  was  their  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  India.  And  would  it  not  be 
mad  and  suicidal  to  displace  the  only  body  of  men  who  have  studied 
India  and  pretend  to  solve  the  Indian  problem  ?  Another  thought 
arises  in  theorising  about  the  Indian  constitution.  Can  a  revolution 
in  the  Indian  government  be  authorised  by  Parliament  without 
consulting  the  wishes  of  the  vast  millions  of  men  for  whose  benefit 
it  is  proposed  to  be  made  ?  The  reply  must  be  in  the  negative. 
Great  agitations  are  being  made,  it  is  true,  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
East  India  Company,  but  until  the  national  will  of  India  goes  to 
strengthen  the  enemies  of  the  Directors  the  end  will  hardly  be  at- 
tained. The  time  is  nearly  come  when  all  Indian  questions  must  be 
solved  by  the  Indian.  The  mutinies  have  made  patt^nt  to  the  English 
public  what  must  be  the  effects  of  politics  in  which  the  native  is 
allowed  no  voice.  The  sympathies  between  the  governing  and  the 
governed  must  be  more  free  and  firm  before  England  can  propose  to 
govern  India  fully,  sufficiently  and  properly.  The  Europeanization 
of  the  race  can  not  be  said  to  be  complete  while  there  remains  a 
single  bar  to  the  expression  of  the  political  wishes  of  the  Indian 
people  or  a  single  obstacle  to  the  unstinted  diffusion  of  their 
political  sentiments. 

V.    THE  NEW  INDIA  BILL* 

The  New  India  Bill  of  Lord  EUenborough,    though    manifesting 
considerable   originality    in    conception,    has    not    taken  the  public 

*  Miiy  6,  1858. 
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by  surprise.  Its  leading  provisions  are  the  official  enunciation  of 
views  which  had  been  consistently  advf)cated  by  his  lordship  on  all 
occasions  which  called  for  an  expression  of  them.  A  thorougli 
master  of  his  subject,  Lord  EUenborough,  in  endeavouring  to  give 
India  a  good  constitution,  has  not  hesitated  from  devising  a  scheme 
unprecedentedly  elaborate  through  any  fear  of  rendering  it  too 
complicated.  Contemning  alike  native  opinion  and  the  opinions  of 
the  British  inhabitants  of  India,  he  has  proposed  to  make  over  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Indian  governments  into  the  hands  of 
a  council  composed  mainly,  perhaps  entirely,  of  the  official,  or 
rather  the  service,  elements.  We  shall  wait  for  the  Bill  itself  before 
we  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  its  purport.  The  telegraphic 
summary  of  the  Bill  is  in  many  parts  unintelligible;  but  it  leaves 
,  the  impression  that  the  measure  has  been  framed  with  a  view 
chiefly  to  secure  the  largest  possible  amount  of  Indian  knowledge 
in  tlie  Controlling  Council  and  to  maintain  wliat  has  been  called 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  Indian  government.  If  the  Bill  be 
passed  in  its  integrity,  the  council  of  its  creation  will  be  found  to 
be  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  purely  official  spirit  than  any 
Court  of  Directors  has  ever  been.  No  hot-headed  advocate  of 
proselytism,  no  crack-tirained  seer  with  visions  of  Anglo-Saxon 
destiny,  is  likely  to  find  a  place  in  it,  or  finding  one  to  carry  any 
influence  with  him.  Of  the  eighteen  members,  four  must  be  civil 
servants,  and  four  must  be  military  men.  Of  the  remaining  ten, 
the  one  whose  election  will  lie  with  the  ministry  must  be  a  diplo- 
matist and  the  four  who  are  to  be  elected  hy  a  constituency  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  the  services,  will  most  probably  be  from 
the  services.  The  manufacturing  towns  will  perhaps  return  com- 
mercial men  exclusively,  but  commercial  men  Indianized  by  re- 
sidence or  connection.  The  scheme  would  have  been  complete 
in  its  kind  if  the  two  universities  had  been  empowered  to  elect 
three  members  each.  There  would  have  been  then  at  least  a  fourth 
of  the  Council  possessed  of  some  sym[)athy  for  a  race  with  historical 
antecedents  and  an  ancient  civilization. 

The  council  is  constituted  upon  a  sufficiently  wide  basis  to 
make  the  position  of  the  president  one  of  considerable  ease.  The 
responsibility  will  henceforth  be  less  than  Indian  ministers  have 
borne    since    the    date    of  the  creation  of  their  office.     If  he  err  he 
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will  err  with  eigliteen  select  men  of  approved  knowledge  and 
experience.  Unless  there  be  division  in  the  council,  the  outside 
public  and  Parliament  will,  in  differing  from  the  new  Indian 
department,  labour  under  the  serious  disadvantage  of  appearing  to 
differ  from  the  best  authorities  on  Indian  subjects.  The  members 
of  the  council  are  to  be  removable  by  Royal  Command  addressed 
to  Parliament.  They  will  therefore  be  in  some  measure  dependent 
upon  the  ministry  of  the  day  for  the  retention  of  their  places. 
They  will  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament.  Their  complaints 
therefore  of  neglect  and  inattention  will  be  as  unavailing  as  those 
of  the  late  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker  on  the  Afghanistan  invasion  case. 
They  will  be  probably  called  on  to  act  as  heads  of  departments  as 
well  as  advisers  to  the  president.  In  that  case  the  less  energetic 
among  them  will  subside  into  clerks  of  a  superior  order.  'I'he 
constitution  of  the  new  Board,  while  affording  ample  means  of 
information  and  assistance  to  the  minister,  will  reduce  his  personal 
responsibilities  in  a  material  degree  and  add  a  vast  amount  of 
prestige  to  his  department. 

The  vexed  question  of  patronage  is  settled  in  a  summary  way. 
It  is  all  surrendered  to  the  ministry  of  the  day.  The  arrangement 
in  our  eyes  is  open  to  less  objection  than  is  generally  taken  to  it. 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  to  prove  ruinous  to  the  constitution.  The 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  will 
be  sufficient  guards  against  corruption.  And  it  has  been  felt  of 
late  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  declined  to  a  degree 
incompatible  with  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
Its  power  has  decreased,  is  decreasing  and  ought  to  be  increased. 
No  minister  since  the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill  has  found  himself 
strong  enough  to  meet  a  popular  cry.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  in  these  days  of  statesmen  accepting  office  from  a 
patriotic  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  the  Queen's 
Government  rather  than  from  ambition  or  a  desire  to  carry  out 
favourite  principles  and  policies.  The  addition  of  the  patronage  of 
the  Indian  army  will  only  strengthen  the  hands  of  government 
beneficially  and  aid  the  constitution  in  these  days  of  trial.  One 
part  of  the  patronage  is  transferred  from  the  authorities  in  England 
to  those  in  India.  The  Governor-General  and  the  Governors  of 
the    minor    presidencies   are    to  choose  the  local    councillors.     Tiie 
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change  will  not  materially  affect  the  character  of  those  institutions, 
the  Indian  Councils.  And  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  the 
next  Indian  Bill  sweeping  them  away  and  substituting  in  their  stead 
cabinets  of  secretaries. 

We  give  our  adhesion  to  Lord  Ellenborough's  Bill  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  Lord  Palmerston  on  tlie  simple  ground  of  its  being 
more  conservative  in  principle.  We  attach  no  great  importance  to 
the  studied  exclusion  of  the  native  voice  from  the  electoral  lists. 
If  India  be  governed  in  India  it  will  not  matter  much  who  con- 
trols it  from  Eni^land.  Tlie  service  feeling  which  acts  so  strongly 
to  mould  Indian  politics  is  a  bar  to  many  im[)rovements  in 
India,  l)ut  in  England  it  is  the  service  feeling  that  upholds  the 
traditionary  policy  and  holds  in  check  theorists  atjd  vestry  politi- 
cians alike.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  constitution  of  the  English 
branch  of  the  Indian  Government  more  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  than  one  composed  of  elements  possessing  no  affinity 
to  the  materials  of  local  Indian  administration. 


VL   THE  NEW  INDIA  BILL  CONSTITUTIONAL 

POINTS  * 

Considering  the  New  India  Bill  to  be  a  legitimate  product 
of  the  great  Indian  Rebellion  ot  1857,  it  may  with  truth  be 
said  that  the  revolution  implied  in  the  transfer  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  bloodiest  recorded  in  history.  Had 
the  East  India  Company — with  which  body  the  High  Chief  has  with 
so  much  show  of  reason  identified  the  Sepoy  army — resisted,  as  has 
been  the  wont  of  Indian  Viceroys  from  the  days  Kootub  downwards, 
the  assertion  of  the  sovereign's  right  to  assume  the  government  of 
her  Indian  dominions,  and  employed  that  army  to  light  the  royal 
troops,  the  result  would  scarcely  have  been  niucli  uthcrwisi-  tlian 
they  now  appear.  The  same  struggle,  the  same  bloodshed,  the 
same  embitterment  of  feeling,  the  same  manifestation  of  apathy  by 
the  civil  population,  and,  in  the  end,  the  same  secure  establish- 
ment   of   imperial    authority,    would    have    been  tlie  conseijuences. 

*  Mny  13,  1858. 
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The  first  few  clauses,  therefore  of  the  New  India  Bill,  in  which  the 
transfer  of  the  government  of  India  from  the  East  India  Company 
to  the  Crown  of  England  is  provided  for,  read  much  like  a 
proclamation  issued  by  a  sovereign  on  the  first  assumption  of 
empire  over  a  conquered  land.  They  remove  in  distinct  terms  the 
Company  from  all  participation,  overt  or  covert,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  India,  though  in  another  part  of  the  Bill  an 
important  right  of  the  Company  to  interfere  in  the  government  of 
India  is  left  in  them  as  electors  in  common  with  other  constituencies 
of  four  Indian  councillors.  The  extreme  distress  of  mind  which 
some  Indian  publicists  have  felt  in  determining  the  precise  object 
of  the  British  Indian's  allegiance  is  thus  effectually  removed.  His 
liege  lord  is  no  longer  the  East  India  Company  which  hitherto  coined 
money  and  granted  sunnuds  in  it  own  name,  nor  the  Emperor  of 
Delhi  as  whose  grantee  and  servant  and  minister  the  East  India 
Company  looked  in  Indian  eyes,  but  the  sovereign  of  the  great 
British  empire. 

The  position  hitherto  occupied  by  the  East  Indian  Company 
as  sovereign  and  subject  at  the  same  time  was  an  anomaly  in 
politics.  It  resembled  in  this  respect  one  of  those  objects  of 
metaphysical  speculation  which  delight  and  embarass  German 
philosophers  and  which  are  always  expressed  by  two  words  joined 
by  a  hyphen.  Were  one  of  these  philosophers  to  engage  himself 
in  defining  the  character  of  the  Company  in  its  dual  relation  as 
sovereign  of  one  country  and  subject  in  another,  we  would  receive 
deep  and  lengthy  dissertations  which  would  of  themselves  form  an 
important  branch  transcendental  politics.  Mr.  D'Israeli,  however 
in  nitroducing  the  Bill,  left  this  part  of  the  subject  on  Eurasian 
mystery  to  be  solved  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  thirty  second  century. 
He  simply  descril)ed  the  Company  as  a  ministry  of  British  power 
which  had  been  left  to  play  its  functions  with  considerable  liberty 
and  indejjendence  and  had  on  the  whole  possessed  the  respect  of 
the  British  nation.  To  the  people  of  India,  however,  the  Company 
did  not  present  the  appearance  of  a  representative  of  British  power 
exclusively.  It  was  in  fact  a  successful  Mogul  Indian  Satrapy,  and  in 
that  light  was  universally  viewed  in 'India.  Its  displacement  from 
politicil  power  severs  the  last  link  which  connected  the  people  of 
India  with  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
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The  Secretary  for  India  who  assumes  by  the  Bill  the  ministerial 
functions  hitherto  vested  in  theory  in  the  East  India  Company  is  to 
be  of  the  rank  and  to  receive  the  salary  of  a  Principal  Secretary  of 
State.  There  are  legal  and  constitutional  objections  to  allowing  a 
fifth  Secretary  of  State  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  These 
objections  are  overruled  by  the  Bill,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the 
secretaryship  for  war  being  created  during  the  Crimean  campaign, 
and  a  wide  margin  for  Cabinet  selection  is  left  by  the  permission 
for  four  principal  Secretaries  sitting  as  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  position  of  the  Indian  Secretary  is  rendered 
such  as  the  most  ambitious  of  English  politicians  may  not  look 
with  scorn  at.  It  is  placed  upon  a  footing  suited  to  the  importance  of 
the  trust,  and  coupled  with  the  magnificent  patronage  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  department  will  command  respect  and  excite 
emulation. 

The  country  is  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  called  India.  There 
must  be  a  meaning  in  tliis.  There  is  indeed  no  independent  state 
between  the  Himalays  and  the  Cape.  But  still  it  would  not  be  accor- 
dant with  fact  to  take  British  India  for  all  India.  Possibly  the 
abbreviation  is  a  step  towards  making  the  country  contribute  a 
title  to  the  sovereign  of  the  empire.  If  so,  why  was  not  the 
contribution  exacted  at  once.  What  occasion  more  fitting  for  the 
sovereign  to  be  proclaimed  Empress  of  India  than  when  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  assumed  in  her  name  ? 


VIL    THE  NEW  INDIA  BILLS* 

The  reception  which  the  New  India  Bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
DTsraeli  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  British  public  has  not 
been  such  as  to  assure  its  safety  or  comfort  to  its  supporters  on  the 
two  main  points  on  which  the  Tory  organs  claim  to  assert  its  supe- 
riority to  the  rival  measure,  namely  that  it  provides  a  more  nu- 
merous and  more  efficient  council  for  the  Indian  minister,  and  that 
it  recognises  the  representative  principle,  politicians  evince  no 
disposition  to  lay  any  stress.  Tiie  intricacy  of  the  plan  has  offended 
the  prejudice  of  people    who   at    the  same  time  can  not  understand 

*  May  20—1858. 
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the  bearings  of  its  parts  and  will  not  acknowledge  their  incapacity. 
The  clause  which  transfers  the  entire  patronage  connected  with 
India  to  the  Crown  has  made  opponents  of  a  large  class  of  politi- 
cians. Otliers  are  displeased  because  the  council,  besides  being  a 
deliberate  body,  will  not  possess  the  executive  function  of  initiating 
measures.  Not  a  small  number  predict  danger  from  the  direct 
representation  of  the  several  branches  of  the  public  service  in  the 
council.  Finally  the  unrighteous  proposal  to  give  five  British 
constituencies  the  power  of  electing  councillors  while  a  similar 
privilege  is  withheld  from  the  natives  of  India  has  called  forth  a 
more  than  deserved  measure  of  reprehension  and  ridicule. 

The  two  Bills  now  before  Parliament  have  undergone  a  more 
formal  review  at  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  That  body 
disapproves  of  them  both,  but  specially  the  one  introduced 
by  Mr.  D'Israeli.  It  hates  not  Lord  Palmerston's  measure  less 
but  Lord  Ellenborough's  more.  At  a  meeting  of  East  India 
Proprietors  convened  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
on  the  Bills,  a  member  proposed  that  those  two  great  statesmen  of 
the  age  of  the  India  House,  Sir  James  Melville  and  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill  should  be  instructed  to  draw  up  the  new  constitution.  The 
proposal  was  disap[)roved  for  the  very  intelligible  reason  ttiat  the 
Company  could  not  be  expected  to  assist  in  its  own  extinction.  And 
even  without  this  manifestation  of  opinion  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
project  for  depriving  the  Company  of  its  power  will  meet  with  a 
friendly  reception  in  the  India  House.  The  bad  pre-eminence  of 
being  the  worse  of  the  two  bills,  which  the  Court  assigns  to 
Lord  Kllenborough's  project,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  that  while  Lord  Palmerston  left  the  Indian  patronage 
in  the  hands  ol  the  councillors  with  some  power  over  the  Indian 
finances.  Lord  Ellenborough  leaves  them  neither  power  nor  profit. 
The  Court  of  Directors  is  specially  bitter  on  this  point.  The 
"Second  bill",  as  they  call  the  one  introduced  by  Mr.  D'Israeli 
"  would  effectually  prevent  the  council  from  being  a  reality  and 
render  it  a  useless  pageant,"  and,  in  their  opinion,  "  the  good 
of  India  by  a  minister  and  a  council  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
influence  possessed  by  the  council."  The  propositioh  to  give  the 
Choice  of  five  members  of  council  to  the  parliamentary 
constituencies     of     five     great       towns,      the    Cpurt     views    "  with 
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amazement  ";— and  well  it  may.  It  justly  says  that  "  to  assign  to 
such  a  constituency  control,  not  of  their  own  affairs,  but  of  the 
affairs  of  anc>ther  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  is  to 
incur  the  disadvantages  of  popular  institutions  without  any  of  the 
benefits."  Tiie  Court  strongly  condemns  the  transfer  of  the  power 
of  appointing  the  councils  of  India  from  the  autliorities  in  England 
to  the  local  Government.  Under  the  present  constitution  "  the 
measures  of  a  Government,  necessarily  absolute,  have  had  the 
advantage  seldom  possessed  in  absolute  governments,  of  being 
always  preceded  by  a  free  and  conscientious  discussion."  Parlia- 
mentary supervision  in  the  Court's  opinion,  is  more  productive  of 
harm  than  good  ;  "  for  it  is  not  the  people  of  India,  but  rich 
individuals  and  societies  representing  class  interests  who  have  the 
means  of  engaging  the  ear  of  the  public  through  the  press  and 
through  agents  in  parliament,"  which,  moreover,  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  Indian  councillors  sucii  as  Mr.  Mangles  and  possibly  Sir 
James  Hogg,  will  be  even  less  efficient  than  it  has  hitherto  been  for 
the  transaction  of  Indian  business. 

The  opinions  of  the  Court  of  Directors  will  perhaps  little  affect 
the  fate  of  the  Bill.  That  has  been  practically  disposed  of  by  the 
proposition  of  Lord  John  Russel,  accepted  by  the  ministry,  to 
procure  a  Parliamentary  settlement  of  the  questions  of  Indian 
government  aiooted  in  the  Bill  by  adopting  a  series  of  resolutions 
embodying  main  principles.  The  manner  in  which  this  proposition 
was  received  by  the  ministry  was  one  of  meek  complaisance.  Indeed 
ministers  do  not  seem  to  care  how  much  of  the  measure  is  altered 
or  approved  of.  Lord  Derby  in  his  speech  at  the  Mansion  House 
made  an  apology  for  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  D' Israeli.  His 
Government  had  been  suddenly  called  upon  to  form  a  measure  of 
vast  difficulty  and  iniportance,  and  he  was  willing  that  the  project 
should  be  improved  in  parliament  however  be  the  party  that  assists 
in  the  good  work.  I'his  lukewarmness  of  the  ministry,  coupled 
with  their  known  unwillingness  to  hasten  a  measure  on  the  transfer 
of  the  Indian  government  from  the  hands  now  administering,  it 
leads  many  to  suppose  that  the  session  will  pass  away  before  any 
of  the  organic  changes  so  incessantly  talked  about  of  late  are  effected. 
The  Company  may  yet  tide  over  the  season.  Its  representatives 
have  already  evinced  considerable  tact    in    dealing    with    the    crisis. 
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and  if  they  manage  to  pass  through  the  present  excitement  without 
damage,  the  old  corporation  may  live  to  enjoy  its  greatness  for 
years  to  come. 


VIIL   THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  AND  RESPON- 
SIBLE GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  something  fortunate  for  the  East  India  Company'y  name 
with  posterity,  if  for  no  other  earthly  consideration,  that  its  defence 
in  its  later  days  has  been  entrusted  to  tlie  Saturday  Revieiv.  Sprung 
into  existence  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  Peelite  nobleman  almost 
politically  obsolete,  this  newspaper  turned  out  the  organ  of  the 
scholars  of  England,  and  with  a  combination  of  purposes  certainly 
not  very  distinct  to  serve,  has,  within  a  surprisingly  limited  time, 
raised  itself  to  the  first,  rank  in  English  journalism.  The  defence 
has  been  conducted  with  an  earnestness  sometimes  bordering  upon 
recklessness  which  Erskine  would  have  admired.  The  supreme 
merit  of  the  defence  lies  in  its  abstractedness.  Continuing  details 
whicli  at  best  could  only  hamper  the  case  and  irritate  the  general 
reader,  and  admitting  purely  minor  shortcomings,  the  advocate 
boldly  lays  down  principles  of  imperial  rule,  puts  the  Company's 
administration  to  the  test  of  these,  and  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  man  who  has  not  already  sold  his  understanding  to  a  party 
that,  weighed  in  the  highest  and  safest  of  all  balances,  the  Corpora- 
tion has  not  been  found  wanting. 

The  Revieiv  has  done  more.  It  has  tried  to  avert  the  doom  of 
the  Company  by  every  possible  argument.  In  a  series  of  telling 
leaders  it  has  successfully  withstood  the  universal  cbimour,  and 
shown  the  danger  to  both  English  and  Indian  liberties,  of  a  direct 
connection  between  English  and  Indian  politics.  The  people  of 
Great  Britain  have  tor  the  first  time  learnt  how  the  habit  of  ignoring 
the  principle  of  religious  toleration  in  our  treatment  of  distant  popu- 
lations is  apt  to  engender  a  sympathy — perhaps  a  still  more  active 
feeling,  for  measures  of  religious  intolerance  among  ourselves  ;  how 
the  looking  down  with  contempt  upon  Oriental  monarchs  will  lead 
ministers  to  insult  European  royalty,  how  the  spirit  of  high  handed 
coercion  in  legislation  abroad  will  inevitably  be  transferred  in  time  to 
thai  for  home.     The    people    of   this    country  ought  to  rest  assured 
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that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  India  governed  by  a  special 
court  composed  of  men  who  have  passed  their  lives  among  us  and 
who  know  our  wants  and  capabilities,  and  India  governed  by  a  Secre- 
tary, responsible  indeed  but  ignorant,  controlled  at  least  by  "universal 
suffrage  and  triangular  Parliaments  !"  a  football  of  Whigs  and  Tories 
Peelites  and  INIanchester  men,  she  should  thank  her  stars  if  hence- 
forth she  is  only  not  worse  treated  than  she  has  hitherto  been.  We 
shudder  to  think  of  the  probability. 

We  think  we  have  already  sufificient  data  to  enable  us  to  imagine 
the  transcendental  sort  of  government  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  res- 
ponsible and  unfettered  one,  awaits  us.  Owing  to  this  disastrous 
meeting  English  politics  have  been  too  intimately  mixed  up  with 
Indian,  We  have  even  now  almost  a  forestate  of  the  benefits  that 
will  flow  from  this  mixture.  At  the  threshold  of  this  tremendous 
change  motives  of  party  have  superseded  higher  considerations.  We 
care  not  to  refer  to  the  appointments  of  Mr.  Bittlestone  and  Arch- 
deacon Pratt  cancelled  by  the  present  ministry.  There  is  a  case 
which  appeals  directly  to  the  Indian  mind.  We  believe  the  rumour 
is  correct  which  sends  Lord  Canning  back  to  England.  He  resigns 
the  government,  it  is  whispered^  upon  advices  received  from  home. 
Lord  Derby  and  his  friends  while  in  opposition  have  always  attacked 
Lord  Canning.  For  the  sake  of  consistency,  it  may  be  demanded 
of  them  now  that  they  are  in  office  to  recall  the  Governor-General 
whom  they  had  formerly  censured.  The  administration  which  ap- 
pointed the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  this  government  having 
been  ousted,  his  Lordship,  it  is  said,  has  thought  fit  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  a  recall  by  an  early  resignation. 

Now  if  the  case  be  as  represented,  we  cannot  help  remarking 
that  this  will  be  the  first  thing  of  its  kind.  The  history  of  British 
India  is  a  stranger  to  any  such  occurrence.  There  has  indeed  been 
one  recall  of  a  Governor-Geveral,  but  the  Court  of  Directors, — the 
rulers  de  facto  of  this  country,— recalled  Lord  Ellenborough.  Here- 
after we  fear  the  Governor-General  of  India  will  be  a  part  of  the 
ministry.  With  every  change  of  that  we  will  have  a  change  in  the 
local  head  of  the  Indian  administration.  The  change  may  be  incon- 
venient enough,  but  it  is  inevitable  when  India  is  doomed  to  be  a 
prize  of  contention  to  rival  parties.  Things  were  ordered  better 
before.     The  fall  of  ministries,    opposition    speeches  and  the  Times 
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affected  not  the  government  of  India.  Even  dynastic  revolutions  in 
England  passed  unknown.  Henceforth  a  Reform  Bill  may  send 
the  members  of  council  to  mourning,  a  smart  newspaper  criticism 
may  kill  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  Commander-in-chief  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  satisfactory  issue  of  diplomatic  dealings  with  a 
continental  court. 


IX.    INDIA  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

The  first  debate    in    the    fiouse  of   Commons  on  Mr.  D'lsraeli's 
motion    for  the    House  to   resolve   into    a   committee  to  discuss  the 
resolutions  laying  down  the    principles    of  legislation  upon  India  has 
exhibited  the  best  and  worst  features    of  the  theory  of  governing  this 
country  by   parliamentary  voice  and  opinion.     Some  of  the  best  dis- 
plays of  oratorical  power  were  made,  and  the  acknowledged  chiefs  of 
the  great  parties  that  wrestle  for    power   fought  the  battle  with  a  zeal 
and  valour  remarkable  in  the    history  of  each  hero.     The  Chanceller 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  responsible    leader    of   the  Tory  party  and  the 
accredited  mouth  piece  of  the    ministry    in    the    lower    house,  spoke 
with  an  eloquence,  earnestness,  ingenuity  and  power  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  liighest  attempts    which  he  ever  made  in  the  course  of  his  dis- 
tinguished   parliamentary  career.     The  late  Premier  exhibited  a  vein 
of  humour  and  wit  which  his    advanced  age   has  not  dried  up,  and  if 
ridicule    were  the    best  of   arguments  his    success  would    have    been 
complete.     Indeed  we    question    whether  a  speech  has  been  spoken 
witliin  ttie  walls    of   the  house  since  Sheridan  saw    them    last    which 
kept  the  audience  so  incessantly    in  laughter.      But  we  think  there  is 
higher  eloquence    than    what   party    spirit    inspires  and  a  nobler  hu- 
mour   than    what    a    crouching  love    of   self   calls  forth,     The  bold, 
straightforward,    cosmopolitan,     and    patriotic    sentiments     of    Mr. 
Gladstone,  couched    in  the  clearest    lan<;u:ige  and  above  the  conven- 
tionalisms of   modern    parliamentarians,    demand    the  liighest  praise 
and  admiration.      Mr.  D'Israeli    professes  the    best  intentions  for  the 
Government  of  India.    He  strongly  repudiates  the  spirit  which  would 
make  India  the  s[)orts  of  parties  and    the  battle  field  of  political  con- 
tention and  an  unwortliy  jealousy.      He  sjioke  el()(]uently  of  the  high 
principles  which  should    give  tlie    pco[)lc  ol  India  the  cheiqu-st,  just 
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est,  ablest,  and  easiest  Government.  But  his  doings  scarcely  match 
his  intentions.  He  talks  high  but  acts  poorly.  His  Bill,  though  the 
best  intentioned,  does  scarcely  approach  that  ideal  which  he  paints 
with  such  bright  and  prepossessing  colours.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  his  scheme  will  meet  all  the  requirements  of  India,  but  we  who 
are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  labours  fail  to  perceive  its  beneficial 
nature.  Neither  does  Lord  Palmerston  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
statesmanship  which  is  necessary  for  the  adjustment  of  a  plan  that 
will  govern  India  fairly,  equitably,  worthily  and  well.  With  less  of 
the  philanthrophic  spirit  which  Mr.  D'Israeli  avows,  and  with  lesser 
knowledge  of  India,  its  wants  and  requirements,  the  nature  of  its 
various  peoples,  its  diversified  condition,  and  the  elements  abound- 
ing in  it  which,  as  Gladstone  has  justly  said,  has  drawn  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  man  and  man,  he  has  produced  a  measure 
equally  disproportioned  and  unsuited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
The  fatality  which,  tlie  noble  Viscount  says,  hangs  on  parliamentary 
legislation  upon  India  has  arisen  principally  from  the  mistaken  zeal 
to  substitute  a  body  equal  to  the  East  India  Corporation  for  the 
iiome  government  of  the  country,  without  referring  to  the  policy 
which  should  govern  its  internal  working  or  laying  down  the  prin- 
ciple which  should  regulate  the  operations  of  the  local  authorities. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  political  sympathies  with  parliamentary  parties 
have  almost  ceased,  takes  a  wider  view  of  the  subject,  and  therefore 
the  best.  He  candidly  acknowledges  that  party  jealousy  has  made 
the  statesmen  handling  the  question  of  India  Government  blind  to 
the  chief  wants  of  the  people  and  to  the  principal  errors  and  defects 
which  have  underlain  the  actions  of  the  Indian  rulers  and  have 
brought  the  greatest  dangers  upon  their  subjects  and  he  calls  the 
attention  of  Parliament  to  the  condition  which  India  may  come  to 
if  it  were  suffered  to  be  the  object  of  party  contention. 

He  therefore  warns  the  Commons  to  look  more  deeply  into  the 
question,  and  to  put  reasonable  and  equitable  limits  upon  the 
functions  of  the  executive.  Certain  politicians  have  recently 
raised  a  cry  to  have  the  Governor  General  of  India  Lord 
Paramount  in  the  country.  His  will  shall  be  the  law  for  the  land 
and  shall  make  and  unmake  any  arrangements  that  may  appear  to  his 
single  nnnd  good  and  proper.  In  short,  lie  should  rule  India  in 
true    oriental  style,  dcs[iotica1Iy    and  nothing  but  despotically.      Mr. 
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Gladstone,  though  he  does  not  specify  this  particular  point, 
plainly  invokes  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  absolute  power  of 
action  left  to  the  executive  authorities.  Wars  are  declared  and  peaces 
concluded  by  them  which  entail  heavy  fiscal  burdens  on  the  people. 
Annexations  are  made  and  usurpations  are  effected  which  rouse  the 
most  angry  feelings  of  the  Indian  potentates  against  India.  New  taxes 
are  levied,  laws  involving  nice  questions  oT  local  prejudices  and 
customs  are  passed,  and  measures  openly  sacrificing  the  interests 
and  well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  population  for  the  sake  of  the 
dominant  few  are  adopted,  which  all  tend  to  prepare  the  popular 
mind  for  commotions  of  the  kind  we  have  lately  witneS'sed.  This 
despotism,  alike  unnecessary  and  dangerous,  he  would  recommend 
the  Parliament  to  check.  And  what  sensible  man,  with  a  knowledge 
of  India,  the  proceedings  of  its  rulers  and  the  sufferings  of  its  people, 
will  not  lend  his  thorough  support  to  this  policy  of  one  of  the  greatest 
and  noblest  living  statesman  of  England.  If  his  recommendations  are 
not  listened  to,  we  sincerely  believe  England  will  place  India  in 
that  predicament  which  will  fulfil  Lord  Metcalfe's  prophecy  that 
if  it  be  lost  to  England  it  will  be  lost  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


X.    THE  TRANSFER* 

Every  one  remembers  the  splendid  vaunt  of  Lord  Byron — "  I 
awoke  one  morning  and  found  myself  famous."  The  natives  of 
this  country  were  in  nearly  a  similar  situation  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday  last.  They  awoke  and  found  themselves. subjects  in  toto 
of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  corporation  which  hitherto 
shielded  them  from  the  extravagance  of  Ministers  and  the  ignorance 
of  Parliament  is  extinguished  and  they  have  in  return  found 
doubtful  advantage.  A  certain  set  of  growlers  have  recently  talked 
a  great  deal  of  the  want  of  loyalty  of  their  native  fellow  subjects  ; 
but  we  know  how  many  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  have  retorted  by 
saying  that  after  all  they  were  not  so  much  to  blame  for  it,  as  the 
loyalty  they  could  afford  to  show  laboured  under  the  inconvenience 
of  being  subjected  to   a   process   of  Arithmetic,  of  division  and  sub- 
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division,  and  that  they  were  not  quite  certain  as  to  who  their 
sovereign  was.  But  casuistry  and  constitutional  law  have  not  last 
been  superannuated  with  the  reign  of  the  Company.  Henceforth 
there  are  no  moral  or  legal  blocks  in  the  faith  of  Indian  allegiance. 
We  fancy  the    Hindoo  Patriot  is  bigger  for  the  occasion. 

Jesting  apart,  there  i%  no  Indian  but  must  have  been  scandalized 
at  the   conduct  of  parliament.     With    whatever  eclat  Her  Majesty's 
direct  reign  over  this  country  may  be  ushered  in,  there  is  in  all  minds 
impervious   to  the    cry  and  congratulation    of   the   action   an  invin- 
cible distrust,  a  feeling  of  insecurity.     Queen,  Lords   and  Commons 
combined  to  push  the  India  Bill  to  enactment  in  a  hurry  that  would 
be  ridiculous  if  it  did  not  appal.  There  was  in  the  country  a  distaste, 
perhaps  disgust,  for  the  subject  that  was  too  universal  and  inveterate 
to   be  possible  of  concealment,    and   the  Houses    unanimously  tried 
to  get  rid  of  the  question.     Every  clause  in  the  Bill  affected  the  fate 
and    welfare   of  an    Empire    in   some    points    grander    than  any  in 
memory  of  the  sun,  and  of  a    people,    whatever  interested  detractors 
might  say,  as  much  formidable  in   numbers   as   they  are  inoffensive 
and  sensitive  by  habit.      But    it    did   not    excite    half  the  discussion 
that  an  ordinary  Railway    Bill  would.     To  argue    in  defence  of  such 
culpable  neglect  that  the  season    had   already  advanced  too  far,  that 
the  atmosphere  of  London    had   become   insupportable,  only  proves 
a  horrible    intensity   of  selfish   feeling   in    the    arguer.     The    stench 
from  the  Thames  might  have    been  too   sickening  to  the  tender  nos- 
trils  of  honourable    members   and  "  noble    Lords  ;  the   season  for 
sport  might  set  in  ;    but  does  that  justify  the  selling  away  of  a  nation 
at  the  antipodes  ?     The  people  of   England    miglit  be  ignorant,  they 
are  really  quite  ignorant  of  India,  but  for  that  very  circumstance  they 
should  take  pains,  and,  above  all,  time,  while    at  Indian    Legislation. 
It  is  no  small  sin  we  have  painted  out. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  all  we  have  said  is  independent  of  the 
merit  of  the  present  act.  Our  protest  is  merely  directed  against 
unnecessary  and  immoral  haste ;  for  what  may  we  not  in  future 
expect  if  even  ignorance  does  not  insure  us  against  rash  and  preci- 
pitate measures  of  the  most  sweeping  kind — if  even  the  horrprs  of 
the  mutiny,  so  fresh  in  every  mind,  do  not  keep  alive  and  concen- 
trate once  and  for  ever  the  attention  of  Englishmen  towards  this 
region,    and   induce  them  to    forsake   their   ancient    indifference   to 
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Indian  subjects.  The  transfer  might  be  tlie  best  possible  thing  for 
us,  but  we  are  terrified  at  the  pace  at  which  the  theory  has  travelled 
to  practice.  We  are  surprised  that,  leaving  aside  the  question  of 
morality,  no  one  in  either  house  remarked  that  it  was  not  even  de- 
cent to  carry  the  Bill  through  with  so  unbecoming,  a  speed.  What 
wonder  if  Metcalfe's  apprehension  be  realized.  We  know  that 
America  was  lost  in  Parliament  and  on  the  responsibility  of  minis- 
ters.    No  double  government  enforced  the  tax  on  tea. 

As  to  the  measure  itself,  we  must  confess  it  has  come  a  little  too 
early  with  the  revolt  yet  unsubsided,  it  was  by  no  means  expedient 
to  make  extensive  or  radical  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  All  reforms  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Empire  should 
have  been  postponed  till  the  Empire  shall  have  again  been  fully  ours. 
But  now,  while  the  country  siill  swarms  with  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand  rebels,  all  the  efforts  of  government,  faction  and  partio- 
tism  should  be  directed  towards  their  subjugation.  No  people  are 
better  convinced  of  the  stability  of  British  power  than  the  people  of 
Bengal,  but  the  disaffected  in  the  'North  West  will  be  sure  to  make 
fun  over  the  "  change,"  and  say  that  before  they  have  quite  con- 
vinced themselves  of  their  further  tenure  of  power  in  this  country, 
the  English  are  transferring  the  sovereignty  of  India  from  one  body 
to  another.  It  only  the  more  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  East 
India  Company,  that  with  a  Bill  in  Parliament  for  their  extinction 
and  everybody  trying  his  utmost  to  hamper  their  movements  they 
have,  far  from  exhibiting  indifference  to  their  duties,  succeeded  well 
nigh  in  conducting  the  Empire  through  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
of  calamities.  Such  an  amount  of  moral  readiness  is  rarely  to  be 
observed.  A  "  responsible  Secretary  of  State,"  anticipating  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  ministry  would  in  sunilar  circumstances 
drown  British  India.  All  things  considered  it  would  have  been  well 
to  listen  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 


XI.    THE  PROCLAMATION* 

Great  speculation  is  afloat  as    to  when  the  proclamation  which  is 
to  summon  the   inhabitants  of  British  India  to  render  their  dues  and 
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homage  direct  to  their  anointed  sovereign  will  be  proclaimed  by 
the  sovereign's  representative  in  this  land,  and  what  it  is  to  proclaim. 
It  is  evident  that  the  mail  of  tiie  9th  August  did  not  bring  out  the 
necessary  instructions.  'I'he  proclamation  tiierefore  is  not  to  be 
expected  before  the  mail  of  the  26th  of  that  month  reaches 
Allahabad.  Much  doubtless  will  depend  on  the  literary  merits  of  the 
document,  much  more  on  tlie  merits  of  the  translations.  The 
original  will  probably  he  composed  by  the  Governor  General  himself 
and  if  it  only  approaches  in  power  the  Barrackpore  address,  the 
paper  will  not  be  one  unequal  to  the  occasion.  What  the  pro- 
clamation ought  to  contain  has  doubtless  been  a  subject  of  heavy 
cogitation  among  our  local  politicians.  It  is  strange,  however,  and 
we  have  been  somewhat  struck  with  the  strangeness  of  the  matter, 
that  not  one  of  the  numerous  critics  of  the  present  administration 
who  till  the  columns  of  the  Indian  journals  with  censures,  advices 
and  warnings  addressed  to  the  Governor  General  has  ventured  up- 
on a  draft  of  the  document.  Where  are  the  great  geniuses  who  have 
saved  India  tlirough  its  perils  of  1857  were  it  for  Lord  Canning? 
Here  is  for  them,  a  glorious  opportunity  for  signalizing  and  proving 
their  capacities.  Shall  it  be  neglected  ?  Those  that  framed  the 
great  petition — immortalized  at  least  by  mention  in  these  columns — 
ought  to  make  an  attempt.  It  would  be  a  more  cruel  and  more 
conclusive  condemnation  of  the  Government  than  dozens  of  ill- 
digested  and  ungrammatical  paragraphs  which  convey,  to  be  but 
rejected,  the  wails  and  howls  of  an  obstreperous  faction  to  a 
public  occupied  with  weightier  and  more  serious  thoughts.  We 
fear  our  exhortation  will  remain  fruitless.  One  journal  has  attem- 
pted one  section  of  the  forthcoming  proclamation,  and  it  has  made 
the  British  Government  confess  to  the  habitual  commission  of  fraud 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  ends. 

The  proclamation  will  doubtless  do  justice  to  the  rule  of  tl\e  East 
India  Company,  point  out  in  firm  tone  the  great  benefits  that  rule 
has  conferred  on  India,  tell  our  countryman  that  whatever  their 
grievances  they  committed  a  deadly  offence  in  rebelling,  offer  them 
hopes  of  forgiveness,  ask  tliem  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  own  in- 
terests, assure  them  the  liljeriy  of  thought,  speech  and  person, 
guarantee  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  warn  them  of  the 
danger  of  listening  to  false  counsellors,    and  command  them  to  yield 
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unhesitating,    unqualified  and  undivided  allegiance  to  the  sovereign 
who  proclaims  to  them  her  will. 

But  whatever  the  literary  merits  of  the  proclamation  may  be,  a 
great  deal  will  depend  on  the  timing  of  it  and  the  attendant  circums- 
tances by  which  it  may  be  ushered.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  seize 
Indian  attention,  bid  it  look  for  a  great  event,  and  prepare  it  to 
receive  the  new  order  of  things  with  awe  tempered  by  hopefulness? 
Can  not  a  preliminary  Gazette,  like  a  herald  of  old,  be  sent  forth  to 
announce  the  approach  of  a  more  important  Gazette  ?  A  Hindoo 
writer  may  be  excused  for  suggesting  that  the  Bejoya,  the  last  day  of 
the  Dussehara  poojahs,  be  the  day  of  the  cannon-firing,  and  he 
promises  to  forgive  all  bigots  their  most  egregious  follies. 

The  fireworks  will  make  an  impression,  but  they  can  take  place 
at  most  in  half  a  dozen  places  over  the  continent.  The  illuminations 
will  of  course  be  more  extensive,  and  their  effect  will  descend 
deeper.  But.  what  is  wanted  is  that  the  occasion  should  be  one 
which  shall  establish  a  new  ceremony,  custom,  ob?ervance,  binding 
without  the  aid  of  penal  sanctions  on  all  natives  of  India,  and 
periodical  in  its  operation.  We  are  prepared  with  a  suggestion  on 
this  head. 

The  Hindoo  in  his  daily  worship  invokes  blessings  for  all  those 
he  loves.  His  sons,  his  family,  even  his  dependents,  are  duly  re- 
membered in  the  daily  prayers  he  puts  forth  in  obedience  to  a  rigid 
practice,  not  at  all  more  ceremonial  than  obligatory.  Why  should 
he  not  be  commanded  by  the  forthcoming  edict  to  include  in  his 
future  prayers  the  name  of  the  reigning  sovereign  and  his  progeny. 
The  MahOmedan  too  makes  his  daily  prayers,  and  the  form  he 
adopts  admits  of  a  similar  modification.  Why  should  he  not  be  made 
to  do  it.  No  Asiatic  statesman  would  have  allowed  this  opportunity 
to  pass  without  imprinting  on  the  daily  habits  of  the  people  he  came 
to  govern  an  enduring  mark  of  the  new  condition  in  which  they 
were  placed. 

XU.    THE  PROCLAMATION* 

The  Royal  Proclamation  announcing  the  assumption  by  Her 
Majesty   of   the   direct    Govennneiit    of   Her  Indian  territories  was 
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read  to  a  large  assemblage  from  the  head  of  the  steps  on  the 
northern  front  of  the  Government  House  on  the  afternoon  of 
Monday  tlie  ist  of  the  present  month.  The  document  will  be 
found  republished  in  another  column.  No  power  of  language 
could  of  course  come  up  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
occasion  ;  but.  such  as  the  composition  is,  it  does  credit  to  its 
authors.  There  are  paragraphs  in  it  which  do  tell,  and  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  is  fully  worthy  of  its  place.  The  Bengalee 
translation  has  been  marred  by  the  fears  of  the  translator.  Had 
he  given  himself  some  freedom,  and  had  he  avoided  some  grossly 
unidiomatic  expressions  the  paper  would  have  read  far  better.  The 
delivery  was  good,  a  slight  preference  being  perhaps  due  to  the 
Bengalee  reader.  We  are  unable  to  account  for  the  omission  of  a 
Hindi  version,  and  knowing  the  anxiety  with  whicli  the  Proclama- 
tion was  looked  for  by  the  Mooktears  of  many  chiefs  of  Tirhoot, 
Behar  and  the  (^hota  Nagpur  districts,  we  cannot  help  condemning 
the  omission  as  ill-advised. 

The  matter  of  the  proclamation  was  just  such  as  was  expected. 
On  all  the  main  points  of  policy  the  declaration  of  the  Royal  will  is 
explicit  and  perfect.  India  shall  henceforth  be  governed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  reside  in  its  bosom,  their  feelings  shall  be 
respected,  their  traditions  taken  account  of,  their  prejudices  and 
likings  not  wantonly  disregarded.  The  rights  of  property,  and 
specially  of  property  in  land  are  to  be  scrupulously  protected  from 
violation  ;  and  above  all,  none  shall — neither  sovereign  nor 
neighbour — coerce  their  consciences. 

These  are  points  of  policy  which  may  without  any  great  exaggera- 
tion of  language  or  sentiment  be  called  eternal  principles  of  policy 
in  India.  No  Indian  sovereign  has  disregarded  them  or  may  dis- 
regard them  with  impunity.  There  will  be  people  to  cavil  at  the 
broad  enunciation  of  some  of  tliem  ;  but  the  universal  opinion  will 
decide  in  their  favour.  No  eloquence  of  language  could  have  gilded 
over  the  ineffable  ludicrousness  of  ideas  like  those  propounded  by 
the  witnesses  of  the  Colonization  Committee  or  the  waiters  on  Lord 
Shaftesbury  or  the  pursuers  of  an  imperfectly  mainfest  destiny,  had 
those  ideas  been  permitted  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  Procla- 
mation. 

The  circumstances  of  the  time  that    liave  brought  on  the  change 
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are  recognized  in  impressive  terms.  The  amnesty  declared  is  as  full 
as  civilized  opinion  could  justify.  All  those  whose  right  to  share  in 
the  Royal  Mercy  could  by  possibility  be  endured  are  admitted  to  it. 
The  Queen  promises  pardon  and  oblivion  of  their  offences  to  all 
offenders  who  have  not  placed  themselves  by  their  acts  beyond  the 
possibility  of  oblivion. 

The  proclamation  will  satisfy  India.  It  invokes  the  strength  of 
heaven  to  enable  the  sovereign  and  those  in  authority  under  her  to 
carry  out  its  declarations  and  intents.  It  is  the  heartfelt  desire  of 
the  sovereign's  subject  that  invocation  may  not  be  in  vain.  On  the 
side  of  the  sovereign  as  of  her  people  it  is  doubtless  sincere.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  wliether  the  executors  of  the  sovereign's  com- 
mands can  raise  themselves  to  the  height  of  their  charge,  and  ren- 
der into  tlieir  Royal  Master  a  faithful  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  have  administered  her  gracious  behests. 


XIII.    THE  RECONCILIATION 

A  fitting  sequel  to  the  great  ceremony  of  tlie  otlier  day  at  the 
Government  House  was  the  meeting  held  on  the  3rd  instant  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  would  have  argued 
something  far  worse  than  the  complacent  apathy  for  which  alone 
Calcutta  holds  itself  blamable  to  have  remained  silent  to  such  an 
address  from  the  throne  as  was  recently  given  to  the  nations  of 
India.  The  Queen's  proclamation  was  addressed  to  a  people  of 
keen  susceptibilities.  It  was  directed  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
understanding,  and  it  succeeded  in  touching  l)oth.  It  inspired  feel- 
ings which  wanted  vent.  The  meeting  has  afforded  the  outlet.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  great  clvinge  that  has 
been  effected  in  the  constitution  that  it  should  be  received  by  the 
country  at  large  in  a  new  spirit.  The  royal  call  for  the  people's 
undivided  allegiance  demanded  an  audible  and  emphatic  response. 
The  meeting  was  a  duty.  It  was  fitting  too  that  it  in  dis- 
charging this  duty  our  countrymen  should  have  followed  tiie  lead 
and  guidance  of   our    British  fellow  subjects.     They  have  been  our 

*Nov.  II,  1858 
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political  tutors  since  we  have  commenced  to  learn  and  practise 
politics.  They  know  these  things  better.  Above  all,  it  was 
necessary  for  all  to  approach  the  sovereign  as  one  united  people, 
divided,  it.  may  be,  by  differences  of  other  kinds,  but  united  by  the 
brotherly  bond  of  a  common  allegiance  to  one  sovereign.  It  was 
essential  to  this  unity  of  appearance  ttiat  our  British  fellow  subjects 
should  lead  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  for  the  right  excellent 
way  in  which  they  have  done  it  we  tender  to  them  the  thanks  of  the 
class  we  represent. 

The  meeting  was  very  hastily  "  got  up."  There  was  no  necessity 
for  convening  it  so  soon.^  The  requisition  might  have  been  issued 
as  early  as  it  was  without  the  date  of  the  meeting  being  made  so 
near.  The  attendance  then  might  have  been  better.  About  three 
hundred,  however,  were  present,  of  whom  a  considerable  portion 
were  natives.  The  Sheriff  opened  the  proceedings  in  the  usual  man- 
ner by  reading  the  requisition.  The  first  resolution  was  then  moved 
by  Mr.  D.  M.  Mackinlay  in  a  speech  which  has  been  generally  and 
deservedly  admired  for  the  excellence  of  its  tone  and  spirit.  After 
referring  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  all  loyal  subjects  in  the  new 
order  of  things,  he  proceeded  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the 
European  community  and  the  mercantile  community  in  particular 
from  the  charge  of  entertaining  sentiments  of  hostility  and  anta- 
gonism towards  their  native  fellow-subjects.      He  said  : 

I  appeal  to  all  natives  who  have  ever  come  in  contact  with  u.s — 
to  the  many  natives  some  of  them  in  positions  of  great  trust  and 
responsibility,  comprising  our  large  establishments,  to  the  many 
native  dealers  and  shop-keepers  in  the  Bazaars,  with  whom  we  come 
in  daily  contact,  and  to  whom  we  have  given  and  continue  to  give 
credit,  without  any  security,  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
whether  they  have  ever  been  sensible  of  any  sucli  feeling,  whether 
our  demeanour  towards  them  ever  changed  even  in  those  dark  days 
when  the  news  of  the  Sepoy  atrocities  so  sickened  our  hearts.  I 
appeal  to  them  all  in  the  knowledge  that  their  answer  will  be  that 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  foundation  in  truth  for  this  c.ilumnious 
accusation,  which  has  been  so  industriously  circulated  against  our 
character  here  and  at  home  for  party  purposes. 

We  shall  not  take  u|)  [)ast  differences,  and  allow  ihin;^  that  have 
been    said  or  done    during  <i  limu    of  unexampled  heat  ,uid  strife  to 
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mar  the  effects  of  a  social  gathering  never  surpassed  in  the  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  of  its  purposes  or  in  the  magnitude  of  the  objects 
it  sought  to  attain  whatever  may  have  been  the  demeanour  of  our 
British  fellow-subjects  during  the  dark  days  of  rebellion,  the  cordial 
manner  in  which  the  right  hand  of  peace  is  now  extended  to  us, 
effaces  all  bitter  remembrances,  and  leaves  only  the  regret  that 
classes  of  the  community  so  identified  in  interests  and  duty  and  so 
intimately  united  in  many  of  the  highest  feelings  of  our  common 
nature,  should  ever  be  divided  against  each  other. 

The  resolution  by  a  very  appropriate  arrangement  was  given  to 
be  seconded  by  a  native  gentleman,  Babu  Ram  Gopal  Ghose.  And 
none  more  fit,  certainly  none  more  ably  could  have  undertaken  the 
part  of  spokesman  for  the  native  portion  of  the  community  on  the 
occasion  than  the  Babu.  The  speech,  an  extempore  one,  did  not 
occupy  much  time,  but  it  very  well  expressed  the  sentiments  of  tlie 
more  cultivated  classes  of  native  society.  Babu  Ram  Gopal  Ghose 
unliesitatingly  attributed  the  rebellion  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 
"  My  intercourse,"  he  said, 

"  My  intercourse  in  life  has  been  so  much  with  Englishmen,  and 
I  know  so  much  of  the  vast  resources,  the  great  power  and  the  great 
goodness  of  the  English  people  and  I  do  not  think  myself  altogether 
incompetent  to  offer  an  opinion  on  those  points   (Cheers).     If  I  had 
power  and  influence,  I    would    have   proclaimed  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  land  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin — from 
Barmaputra  to  the  Bay  of  Bombay  that  never  were  the  Natives  more 
grievously    mistaken    than    they    have    been   in  adopting  the  notion 
foisted   upon    them    by   designing  and  ambitious  men  that  their  re- 
ligion was  at  stake  ; — for  the  notion  I  believe  to  be  at  the  root  of  the 
late    rebellion     (cheers).     They     don't     understand     the     English 
character  (hear,    liear) ; — they  do  not  understand  the  generosity,  the 
benevolence  of  the   governing    Power,  the  even-handed  Justice  with 
which  that  Power   is  willing   and  atixious  always  to  do  that  which  is 
right  between    man   and   man,    without  any   reference  whatever   to 
the  fact  whether  the  man  belonged  to  the  governing  or  the  governed 
class  (cheers).     If  all    this    were  known,    where  would  be  rebellion 
in  this  land  ? 

Mr.  Wye  in    seconding    the    next    resolution  dwelt   briefly   upon 
the  wisdom  of   the   Proclamation.     Mr.  Ritchie's  si)eech,  in  support 
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was  a  splendid  piece  of  orator5\  It  might  in  fact  well  take  rank 
with  the  best  specimens  of  English  oratory.  Sustained  dignity, 
imagery  at  once  chaste  and  rich,  a  pure  diction,  and  a  spirit  earnest 
to  the  verge  of  impassionateness,  rendered  it  altogether  a  noble  effort, 
and  one  fully  adequate  to  the  occasion.  It  should  be  read  entire 
by  those  who  did  not  hear  it  delivered.  Mr.  Ritchie  dwelt  ably  at 
length  upon  the  duty  of  Englishmen  viewing  and  treating  the 
people  of  India  as  fellow-subjects  bound  to  them  in  a  common 
bond  of  loyalty. 

Altogether,  in  the  meeting  were  fully  realized  those  objects  for 
which  it  had  been  convened.  Our  dissensions  had  unfortunately 
reached  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  sovereign  will  perceive,  as  she 
receives  the  loyal  address  unanimously  voted  to  her  on  the 
occasion,  that  her  Royal  Proclamation  has  acted  as  a  herald  of 
peace.  The  address  conveys  the  sentiments  of  the  highest  portion 
of  every  class  of  her  subjects  in  India,  who  having  in  honour  to  her 
throne  sunk  all  their  sectional  differences  have  united  in  ac- 
knowledging her  gracious  benevolence  and  her  unremitted 
solicitude  for  the  good  of  the  millions  she  rules. 


XIV.    THE  LOYAL  MEETING  AND  ADDRESS 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  amity  and  good  feeling  pervaded 
those  who  formed  the  meeting  at  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  devise  the  best  method  of  presenting  an  address  expressive 
of  the  loyalty  and  rejoicings  of  the  residents  and  people  of  India  to 
our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  on  Her  assumption  of  the  sovereignty 
of  these  realms.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  Mr.  Dundas,  the  Sheriff, 
and  the  speeches  delivered  by  Messrs  Mackinlay,  Wyllic,  Ritchie  and 
Babu  Ramgopal  Ghose  were  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  sentiments 
of  the  respective  speakers  were  most  noble  in  themselves,  and  enun- 
ciated views  and  objects  which  can  not  but  carry  conviction  to  the 
hearts  and  bosoms  ot  every  loyal  subject  of  the  Crown  whether 
British,  Hindu,  Moslem  or  Jew  of  the  absolute  necessity  which  exists 
for  the  restoration  of  that  friendly  and  auiicable  feeling  between  the 
governing  and  the  governed  races  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  for  the 
cullivaiicn  of  peace  and  the   growth  of  arts  and  civilization  in  these 
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realms.  We  must  aver  that  we  have  been  greatly  delighted  at  the 
manly  and  Cliristian  sentiments  of  Mr.  Ritchie  which  were  expressed 
with  vehemence,  fervour  and  emotion  fully  expressive  of  the  right 
loyal  and  truly  British  feeling  of  the  speaker.  We  rejoice  the  more  to 
find  that  that  gentleman,  wiiio  must  be  acknowledged  without  cavil 
by  all  to  have  spoken  to  the  sentiments  of  a  true  Englishman,  not 
biassed  by  party  feeling  or  governed  by  selfish  motives,  bore  full  and 
ample  testimony  to  the  right  loyal  feeling  to  tiie  government  of  the 
Bengalees  wliich  it  has  been  the  ol)ject  and  aim  of  tiie  party  of  the 
blood  and  scalp  school  to  ignore  for  the  attainment  of  selfish  ends. 
It  must  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all  if  the  assumption  of  the 
Government  of  India  by  Her  Majesty  proves  effective  in  putting 
down  the  politics  of  the  blood  and  scalp  party,  in  restoring  that 
friendly  feeling  between  the  European  and  the  Native  which  leagues 
have  for  some  months  past  been  foremost  in  their  exertions  to  des- 
troy, and  to  substitute  in  its  place  that  enmity  and  antagonism  of 
race  which  can  but  produce  one  result  in  the  end,  namely,  the 
stunting  of  the  growth  of  civilization  and  progress  and  improvement 
which  cannot  but  prove  alike  detrimental  to  the  people  and  to  those 
who  come  to  live  amongst  them.  We  have  no  doubt  that  since  the 
sovereign  will  has  been  proclaimed  it  will  be  the  duty  and  the  in- 
terest of  every  loyal  subject  of  the  Queen  to  aid  in  realising  those 
benevolent  iiopes  and  expectations  which  Her  Majesty  has  so  nobly 
expressed  in  Her  Royal  Proclamation.  Messrs  Ritchie,  IMackinlay 
and  Wyllic  have  justly  and  truly  responded  to  the  call  of  India's 
sovereign,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  their  views  and  opinions  are 
shared  in  by  the  Majority  of  Englishmen  in  the  East.  But  it  is  to 
be  regretted  greatly  that  the  expression  of  those  sentiments  has 
roused  the  indignation  of  some  members  of  the  blood  and  scalp 
school  who  have  anonymously  attracked  the  speakers  we  have  above 
alluded  to  through  the  column  of  one  of  our  local  conten)poraries. 
We  feel  convinced  iiowever  that  with  the  restoration  of  tranquility 
in  India,  they  will  feel  ashamed  of  their  disgraceful  conduct  during 
the  n)utinies  and  of  their  slanderous  attacks  on  our  countrymen  and 
on  ti>ose  Englishmen  who  have  done  so  nmch  to  uphold  tiie  British 
prestige,  setting  at  defiance  the  same  suggestions  of  some  aspirations 
to  political  distinction,  and  tliat  they  will  be  silenced.  Mr.  Ritchie 
emi)iiatically  expressed  Ins  opinion    thai  every    Englishman  in  India 
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ought  to  set  aside  the  consideration  of  self  in  all  political  discussions 
and  to  look,  forward  to  wiiat  would  tend  to  the  happiness  of  the 
millions  of  population  whom  an  all  wise  providence  has  placed 
under  them  for  noble  objects  and  ends.  And  we  may  add  that  the 
interests  of  Englishmen  and  natives  are  so  involved,  ttiat  we  deem 
it  to  be  no  less  the  interest  than  the  duty  of  both  to  foster  amicable 
and  friendly  feelings  amongst  themselves  iind  to  labour  in  the 
promotion  of  objects  that  may  conduce  to  the  public  and  general 
good  and  not  to  subvert  them  for  the  accomplishment  of  selfish  ends. 
Babu  Ram  Gopal  Ghose  alluded  to  the  famous  speech  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck  in  which  that  nobleman  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  best  remedy  for  all  evils  in  India  was  education  and  we  may 
say  that  education  is  not  only  the  best  remedy  against  all  Indian  evils 
but  that  it  is  and  would  be  best  guarantee  to  the  stability  of  the  British 
Empire  in  the  East.  And  since  the  sovereign  will  has  ordained  that 
her  auspicious  reign  will  be  marked  by  the  promotion  of  all  works 
of  public  utility,  by  the  introduction  of  general  reforms  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  good  will  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  her 
subjects  irrespective  of  colour  and  creed  of  which  no  distinction  is  pro- 
fessed to  be  observed,  we  feel  assured  that  a  better  and  a  brighter 
day  has  now  dawned  on  India  and  we  must  trust  that  by  the  blessing 
of  kind  providence,  peace  and  tranquility  may  be  speedily  restored  in 
the  provinces  infested  by  civil  broils,  and  our  Gracious  Sovereign  pea- 
ceably realise  those  improvements  and  works  of  public  utility,  tend- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  millions,  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  their  destiny 
has  been  cast  into  her  hands  by  an  all  wise  providence. 


XV.    THE  AMNESTY  * 

Most  of  our  contemporaries  expect  with  the  coming  proclamation 
the  declaration  of  a  general  amnesty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  revolt- 
ed provinces.  The  expectation  is  not  unfounded.  The  circums- 
tances amidst  which  the  new  rule  is  ushered  scarcely  leave  an  option 
in  the  matter  to  those  who  have  taken  on  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  change.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  given  too 
many  pledges  and  pledges  but  too  distinct,  that  their  assumption,  in 

*  October,  28,  1S58. 
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the  name  of  the  sovereign,  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
these  territories  was  not  to  be  a  mere  modification  of  routine,  but 
the  commencement  of  a  new  order  of  things  which  is  to  be  regulated 
by  a  new  spirit.  The  spirit,  it  has  been  authoritatively  announced, 
will  be  a  spirit  of  conciliation — a  spirit  that  shall  establish  between 
the  people  of  India  and  their  sovereign  such  relations  as  would  for 
ever  preclude  the  possibility  of  insurrections  of  the  character  and 
magnitude  of  that  whicli  lately  convulsed  the  country.  The  offer  of 
a  general  pardon  to  all  those  whose  crime  has  been  only  rebellion 
would  be  the  most  appropriate  and  ought  to  be  the  first  form  in 
which  the  new  spirit  manifests  itself. 

A  doubt  has  been  raised,  however,  whether  such  an  offer  would 
be  accepted  with  the  cordiality  and  good  faith  in  which  it  is  made. 
The  doubt  is  not  entirely  groundless.  Hitherto  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  omitted  no  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  insurgents  its  readiness  to  forgive  past  offences  of  a  merely  poli- 
tical nature.  But  its  efforts  at  reconciliation  have  been  far  less  suc- 
cessful than  was  to  have  been  anticipated.  Whole  hosts  of  enemies 
have  stood  aloof,  defying  alike  the  power  and  the  mercy  of  govern- 
ment. Whole  hosts  besides  maintain  a  posture  of  more  than  simple 
defiance,  of  strong,  ineradicable,  stubborn  hatred.  Waverers  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  keep  away  from  motives  positively  unintelli- 
gible, save  in  so  far  that  they  feel  it  far  safer  to  acquiesce  in  anarchy 
than  to  live  in  the  ill-extended  protection  of  the  British  power. 
Mr.  Colvin's  amnesty  went  forth  at  a  time  when  rebellion  was  deem- 
ed a  gaining  cause  ;  that  of  the  Governor-General  in  more  limited 
terms  held  out  hopes  but  to  those  who  were  actually  innocent  of  all 
crime.  The  Oude  proclamation  reached  in  its  mercy  men  still  ac- 
tuated by  the  hatred  and  the  expectations  of  a  cause  not  yet  then 
recognized  as  the  weaker  one.  The  instructions  of  the  authorities 
in  Rohilkund  were  so  liberal  in  tlieir  character  and  so  wide  in  their 
scope  that  disappointment  has  been  found  in  the  mere  fact  of  any 
number  of  armed  rebels  being  still  met  with  in  the  province.  These 
are  facts  which  may  well  raise  a  doubt  whether  an  amnesty,  liowever 
wide  in  its  terms  or  further  delay,  will  conciliate  those  roving  hordes 
of  insurgents  who  yet  infest  whole  districts  and  alone  keep  a  magni- 
ficent British  army  on  the  alert. 

Whatever  may  have   been  the  actuating   motives  of  the  rebels  in 
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holding  out  in  spite  of  these  respected  offers  of  reconciliation,  the 
fact  seems  to  betray  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  intentions  of  the 
authorities.  They  do  not  appear  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
professions  which  extend  to  the  self-convicted  rebels  the  pardon  due 
to  the  perfectly  innocent.  And  wherefore  this  mistrust  ?  If  the  truth 
be  told  it  would  perhaps  incriminate  the  great  body  of  the  subor- 
dinate ofificials  who  were  ofificially  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of 
the  policy  of  Government.  Few,  extremely  few,  of  the  number  of 
those  who  administered  the  details  of  Government  in  the  reoccupied 
territories,  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  policy  which  those  most  respon- 
sible for  the  stale  of  the  country,  had  deUberately  laid  down.  They, 
for  the  most  part,  have  all,  since  the  outbreak  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  feeling  of  unforgiveness  which  follows  a  state  of  unut- 
terable fright.  Ignorance,  the  most  coarse,  could  scarcely  go  further 
to  distort  the  prescriptions  of  legal  authority,  than  the  low,  vulgar 
poltroonery  of  the  junior  ofificials  of  the  North-Western  Provinces 
has  done.  Scarcely  daring  to  endanger  their  means  of  livelihood  by 
an  open  profession  of  their  principles,  they  eagerly  adopted  the 
subterfuges  afforded  by  their  official  position  to  indulge  in  brutality 
which  in  other  circumstances  would  have  ensured  ruin  to  interests 
far  better  secured  than  theirs.  From  the  moment  of  lower  grades 
of  N.  W.  P.  officials  were  released  from  their  fears  for  their  caitiff 
lives,  they  have  systematically  unwrought  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment they  draw  their  salaries  from,  and  brought  to  discredit  inten- 
tions which  from  the  beginning  were  worthy  of  the  source  they 
sprung  from. 

Many  and  sore  are  the  rebukes  which  the  Government  has  been 
called  upon  to  inflict  upon  the  wretched  minions  of  its  powers  in 
the  North  West.  But  the  evil  has  had  its  effect.  A  new  treatment 
is  required.  Men  wlio  required  to  be  told  that  petty  burkundauzes 
and  Jemadars  that  held  offices  under  the  usurpers  were  no  "leaders 
of  tlie  insurrection,"  must  be  taught  to  obey,  in  a  better  spirit  of  will- 
ingness, mandates  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  An  amnesty 
may  be  declared,  but  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  an  assurance 
that  any  official  who  dares  evade  its  purport  or  contributes  to  defeat 
its  object,  shall  meet  with  the  traitor's  fate,  it  will  do  little  besides 
than  attest  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  sovereign. 
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XVL    THE  PACIFICATION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  * 

Everywhere  the  rebels  have  been  beaten.  In  field  or  fortress, 
in  hot  or  in  cold  weather,  they  have  been  fought,  defeated  and 
dispersed.  The  loss  of  life  among  them  has  been  tremendously 
heavy.  They  have  been  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing victory.  Yet  as  military  successes  gather,  the  difificulty  of  paci- 
^'ing  the  country  appears  greater.  It  is  useless  beating  the  enemy 
in  I^ucknow,  if  the  only  effect  be  to  drive  him  into  Fyzabad  dimi- 
nished in  numbers  indeed  but  hardly  in  real  strength.  Half  a  re- 
giment may  march  from  Raneeganj  to  Rawalpindi  without  meeting 
any  enemy  that  it  cannot  disperse  in  two  hours,  but  the  villages  on 
the  road  side  are  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels  as  if  not  a 
victory  had  been  gained  over  them.  Districts  retaken  from  them 
have  been  in  more  than  one  instance  lost.  Soldiers  can  not  be 
moved  from  any  one  place  without  throwing  the  surrounding 
country  into  anarchy.  The  results  are  most  lamentable.  The  civil 
population  are  punished  by  the  troops  for  presumed  disloyalty  and 
punished  again  by  the  rebels  for  their  adherence  to  Government. 

How  long  is  this  state  of  things  to  last  ?  Is  the  govemment  to 
wage  unceasing  war  with  men  who  are  present  in  every  village  on 
the  continent  until  tiie  last  rebel  dies  ?  It  is  manifest  that  the 
rebellion  will  not  yeild  to  military  success  alone.  If  that  had  been 
the  case  it  would  have  been  quelled  with  the  fall  of  Lucknow.  The 
spirit  which  keeps  alive  the  flame  of  insurrection  is  no  longer,  if 
ever  it  was,  the  spirit  of  conquest.  No  vision  of  Mogul  or  Mahratta 
supremacy  inspires  the  insurgents  now.  They  are  fighting  for 
existence,  for  honour.  They  are  fighting,  they  suppose,  to  escape 
an  ignominious  death  or  exile  still  more  ignominious.  They  are 
fighting  from  despair.  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  their 
rulincf  motive  now.  Is  it  not  possible  to  deprive  them  of  that 
motive  ?  There  are  a  few  whose  implacable  hatred  of  the  British 
Government  incites  to  continued  opposition.  Is  it  liot  possible  to 
separate  them  from  the  rest  ?  There  are  certainly  other  means 
than  the  bayonet  to  quiet  down  an  excited  population.  That  instru- 
ment, powerful  as  it  is  in  some  stages,  is  wholly  inapplicable  in 
others.     The  knife  o[)cns  a  festering  sore  and  renders  cure  possible, 
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but  the  next  step  is  not  to    repeat    the  incision  daily.     The  sequelae 
must  be  met  by  means  of  another  character. 

We  say  the  bayonet  has  done  its  duty.  During  the  period  of  its 
employment  the  pen  was  suspended.  Civil  authority  was  paralysed 
when  the  "  will  of  the  General "  was  the  sole  law.  And  our 
Generals  have  had  reasonable  gratification  of  tlieir  wills.  No  quarter 
has  been  given.  Whole  lines  of  villages  have  been  burnt  down. 
For  miles  the  trees  have  been  ornamented  with  hanging  peasants 
wholesale  ;  destruction  has  been  meted  out  in  retaliation  for  se[)cn- 
massacres.  Most  budmash  atrocities  have  been  revenged  in  kind. 
An  order  to  discriminate  between  the  guilty  and  innocent  has  been 
derided  as  "clemency."  The  greatest  charge  that  iiis  enemy  could 
invent  against  one  of  our  first  statesman  was  that  he  reprieved  a 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  All  this  might  have  done  good  ;  but 
more  good  remains  to  be  done.  The  object  was  two  fold,  namel}', 
to  vindicate  insulted  honour  and  to  govern  the  country.  The  latter 
is  a  necessity  as  well  as  the  former.  Honour  has  been  vindicated  : 
it  remains  to  inaugurate  government.  Let  not  the  last  plea  of  ex- 
hausted statesmanship,  the  plea  of  Ferdinand  and  Louis  Napoleon, 
be  urged  so  soon.  The  policy  of  conciliation,  so  much  in  men's 
moutli,  has,  we  contend,  not  been  tried.  The  cowardice  of  subordi- 
nate officials  frustrated  its  early  action.  Now  contrary  tendencies 
are  fostered  on  a  mistaken  point  of  honour.  It  is  supposed  that  it 
pardon  be  given  it  will  be  ascribed  to  weakness.  The  king  is  one, 
but  the  subjects  are  many,  says  the  Sanskrit  Proverb.  There  is  n^ 
dishonour  for  the  one  to  soothe  the  many.  The  king  doth  it  not 
to  save  his  person,  but  his  kingdom,  'i'he  Government  of  Indi.i 
has  struck  down  armed  opposition  wherever  it  has  dared  to  raise 
its  head.  Opposition  now  escapes  only  by  flight.  An  amnesty,  judi- 
ciously discriminating  between  different  grades  of  criminals  would 
now  calm  many  troubles.  And  when  could  there  be  a  belter  time 
for  a  grand  act  of  mercy  than  the  hour  at  which  by  a  fortunate 
accident  the  soverereign  of  these  realms  has  an  opportunity  to 
proclaim  her  reign  in  her  own  person  over  the  greater  portion  of 
her  empire  ? 


THE  ARMY 

L    NATIVE  GENTLEMEN  OFFICERS 

A  recent  general  order  of  Government  confirms  one  issued  by 
Major  General  Reed,  who  succeeded  temporarily  the  late  General 
Anson*  in  the  command  of  the  Bengal  army,  granting  the  commis- 
sion of  Jemadar  in  one  of  the  irregular  Cavalry  Regiments  to  a 
couple  of  native  gentlemen  "  in  reward  for  the  gallant  and  faithful 
services  of  the  family."  Similar  appointments  have  also,  we  believe 
been  made  in  the  Punjab.  'I'here  is  at  least  a  speculative  interest  in 
the  question  whether,  if  the  native  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Bengal  army  had  been  men  taken  from  a  class  of  society  different 
from  and  higher  than  that  from  which  the  ranks  are  usually  re- 
cruited, a  mutiny  so  extensive  and  attended  with  revolutionary 
crimes  as  that  which  has  convulsed  India  for  the  last  eight  months 
could  have  occurred.  One  fact  is  certain.  The  mutiny  could  not 
have  been  more  dangerous.  A  race  of  gentlemen  officers  could 
not  have  been  actuated  by  a  higher  ambition  than  that  which 
aspired  to  rule  alike  over  the  princes  and  people  of  Hindusthan  in 
the  name  of  the  effete  house  of  Delhi.  They  could  not  have  been 
inflated  with  a  greater  vanity  than  that  by  which  revolted  Subadars 
and  Ressalders  were  poised  up  into  the  carriages  and  seats  of 
murdered  Brigadiers  and  Colonels.  In  military  genius  they  could 
hardly  have  surpassed  those  who  prolonged  the  siege  of  Delhi  from 
May  to  September.  They  could  not  have  excelled  in  hatred  to  their 
employers  the  mutineers  of  Meerut  and  Cawnpore.  In  no  one  respect 
would  they  have  formed  a  source  of  greater  weakness  or  danger  than 
has  flowed  from  the  horrors  and  indulgences  shown  to  hard  handed 
peasant  Bahadoors  and  Sirdars. 

Cast  up  now  the  other  side  of  the  account.  How  many 
elements  of  danger  and  commotion  lie  in  the  organisation  of  a 
demcjcratically  officered  army  that  are  not  possible  to  be  found 
in  one  officered  by  men  of  birth  and  fortune.  The  Marshals  of 
Louis   XIV   never  aspired    to    found   dynasties   like    the   low-born 

*  Conimarnler-in-Cliicf  .It  the  coniniciiCLnKnt  of  the  nutliny.  He  was  struck 
(li)Wii  \>y  Choleni  before  active  oper.ilions  began. 
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heroes  who  built  up  Napoleon's  fame  and  fortunes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  well-born  form  a  class  who  can  never  combine  to 
effect  a  purpose.  They  can  never  be  swayed  by  such  sudden 
and  common  influences  as  drive  mobs  mad.  They  among  them- 
selves can  never  have  that  community  of  interest  and  sentiment 
which  gives  praetorian  revolts  their  best  chances  of  success.  They 
are  jealous  of  each  other,  distrustful  of  their  comrades,  have  to 
hope  much  from  clinging  to  the  interests  and  obeying  the  wishes 
of  their  superiors,  have  little  of  substantial  advantages  to  expect 
from  even  a  successful  mutiny.  Above  all,  their  sympathies  must 
always  be  with  the  cause  of  order.  The  love  of  anarchy — the 
ardent  love  of  wildest  anarchy — anarchy  such  as  would  enable  tlie 
stalwart  private  in  the  ranks  to  dictate  orders  to  princes  and 
generals — was  the  most  powerful  stimulant  that  goaded  on  tlie 
sepoys  in  the  recent  mutinies.  This  love  of  anarchy  can  never 
be  a  predominating  impulse  with  gentlemen  officers. 

We  must  have  a  native  army  in  future,  on  some  one  or  other 
plan,  and  then,  we  must  adopt  Colonel  Jacob's*  theory.  We  dont 
know  whether  in  the  Scind  Horse  the  native  officers  are  drawn 
from  a  higher  class  of  the  population  than  the  sowars  ;  but  judging 
from  the  stress  laid  by  the  Colonel  on  the  social  status  of  his 
Ressaldars  and  Jemadars,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  in  the 
practical  working  of  a  system  of  promotion  by  merit,  the  claims  of 
birth  and  position  obtain  full  regard.  The  political  effects  of  such 
a  system  cannot  be  overrated.  All  the  higher  Military  classes,  men 
who  however  fallen  still  can  draw  wliole  iomnns  from  the  peasantry 
of  their  villages,  will  identify  themselves  with  the  security  and  glory 
of  a  rule  under  which  they  may  attain  high  professional  distinctions 
and  the  most  honourable  positions.  The  gratification  of  hereditary 
hopes  and  an  ineradicable  pride  will  subdue  latent  discontent, 
and  the  result  will  be  increased  efficiency  in  the  army  and  increased 
security  against  military  outbreaks. 


*  Colonel  Jacob  was  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  soldiers  of  the  pre-lMutiny 
daj-s.  He  had  cjreat  inventive  and  organising  genius.  He  invented  a  rrtie, 
raised  two  companips  of  infiintry  armed  with  his  invention  called  Jacob's  Rifles 
and  organised  the  Scinde  Horse.  These  organisations  were  a  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  Army  reorganisalinn  which  he  had  in  his  nund.  The  trial  of 
his  ideas  was  internipied  by  the  mutiny  and  his  death  which  occurred  shortly 
afterwards.      He  founded  Jacobalxid. 
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II.    THE  EUROPEAN  TROOPS 

The  feeling  which  led  the  men  of  the  Indian  Artillery  and 
Cavalry  at  Meerut  to  disobey  their  officers  and  the  Cavalry  at  Allaha- 
bad to  fire  random  shots  in  testification  of  their  absolution  from 
military  bondage*  appears  to  be  shared  in  more  or  less  strongly  at 
all  the  military  stations  in  India  where  European  soldiers  of  the 
Indian  army  are  quartered.  The  matter  would  have  caused  less 
anxiety  if  it  were  certain  that  the  soldiers  of  the  British  army 
Serving  in  India  viewed  the  conduct  of  the  disobedient  troops  in  the 
light  it  slioiild  be  viewed  by  men  wearing  the  uniform.  The  officer 
commanding  the  75th  foot  has,  indeed,  openly  come  forward  with  a 
protestation  on  behalf  of  his  own  men  ;  and  there  are,  no  doubt, 
other  regiments  of  the  same  service  who  are  possessed  with  the  same 
feeling  of  duty  and  loyalty.  The  authorities  evidently  have  faith  in 
tliose  who  are  par  excellence  the  "Queen's  Troops,"  for  the  moment 
intelligence  reached  them  of  the  afifair  they  countermanded  the 
embarkation  of  several  British  regiments  returning  to  England.  Still 
some  uneasiness  is  felt  on  the  point,  though  the  possibility  of  a 
collision  between  the  two  services  has  now  almost  vanished. f 

The  method  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  disobedient  troops  is 
eminently  judicious.  It  would  have  been  hazardous  in  the  last 
degree  to  proceed  to  extremities  at  once.  Nor  were  extreme 
measures  called  for.  The  majority  of  the  men  acted  under  a  delu- 
sion. They  sincerely  believed  fhey  had  a  grievance,  that  they  had 
been  deprived  of  a  right.  They  had  the  high  authority  of  Lord 
PiilmerstonJ  to  rest  their  belief  upon  that  they  were  entitled  to  a 
bounty  on  the  occasion  of  what  seemed  in  many  ways  a  renewal  of 
service.  They  imagined  an  insult  in  the  omission  of  a  request,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  transfer,  that  they  should  swear  a  fresh  oath  to  a 
new  master.     Allowance    must    be    made  for  the  operation  of  these 

*  Tliese  were  incidents  in  what  is  cillerl  the  White  Mutiny.  The  locally 
raised  European  Troops  of  the  East  India  Cotnpanv  w-rc  converted  into  soldiers 
of  Her  Majest\''s  armv  on  the  assumption  of  direct  sovereiijnty.  Some  of  the 
Company's  troops  refused  to  transfer  their  allejiiance.     Hence  these  outbursts. 

t  Since  18,4  when  the  first  battalion  of  Her  Majesty's  army  arrived  in  India, 
the  army  in  India  consisted  of  two  elements  p;realh'  jealous  of  one  another.  The 
•^hiecn's  troops  were  a  part  of  tlie  l^ritish  army  while  the  Company's  troops  con- 
>isled  of  Europeans  enlisted  in  India.  Lord  Roberts  narrates  an  interesting 
shiry  of  the  rehictancy  of  the  officers  of  the  Queen's  troops  lo  serve  under  the 
Company's  soldiers  durin'.';  the  'WyiUnv—Fo.Vv-i.'ni'  yran  in  India.  116. 
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feelings  in  ignorant  minds.  The  Commander-in-chitrf  has  therefore 
wisely  decided  in  pointing  out  that  it  was  the  omnipotence  of  par- 
liament tiiat  had  converted  them  from  being  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's soldiers  into  Q;ieen's  soldiers,  and  calling  upon  each  of  them 
to  make  a  full  statement  of  grievances  like  a  good  soldier  and  an 
honest  citizen.  The  men  addressed  appear  to  have  accepted  the 
call  in  a  becoming  spirit.  They  are  peaceable,  and  their  demeanor 
towards  their  officers  is  respectful.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  misguided  men  will  come  to  a  con- 
ception of  their  guilt  and  repentently  cast  themselves  upon  the  good- 
ness of  their  sovereign  and  their  countrymen. 

The  insubordination  displayed  by  the  European  troops  at  several 
of  our  military  stations  is,  however,  symptomatic  of  a  more  serious 
danger  than  people  are  willing  to  admit  even  to  themselves.  Probed 
to  the  bottom  it  will  be  found  that  the  question  is  not  merely  a 
military  one.  The  habitual  respect,  approaching  to  a  feeling  of  awe 
with  which  the  Uritish  soldier  used  to  view  his  officer  has  within  the 
last  few  years  sensibly  worn  away.  It  is  not  relaxation  in  (lisci[)line 
or  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  officer  that  has  done  it.  There 
is  now  more  regularity  and  exactness  in  the  conduct  of  regimental 
affairs  than  there  ever  were  before.  The  officers,  if  they  have  at  all 
changed,  have  as  a  class  rather  improved  in  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence, if  examinations  and  tests  are  sigtis  and  means  of  improvement 
in  those  qualities.  Our  recent  military  reformers  have  made  it  a 
point  to  raise  the  common  soldier  from  the  condition  of  a  machine 
which  he  was  to  tliat  of  a  thinking  l)eing  endowed  witli  intelligence. 
The  object  is  very  laudable.  But  are  they  sure  that  in  the  endea- 
vour to  infuse  a  due  degree  of  intelligence  into  the  ranks  they  have 
not  introduced  a  habit  of  thinking  as  incompatible  with  military 
subordination  as  in  civil  society  it  is  subversive  of  order  ?  Critics  on 
the  sepoy  mutiny  liave  ascribed  a  great  deal  of  rffect  to  the  changed 
relations  between  sepoy  officers  and  their  men.  Perhaps  the  rela- 
tions between  the  British  soldier  and  his  officer  have  undergone  even 
a  greater  change. 

'I'he  present  attitude  of  the  British  soldier  in  India  suggests 
another  remark.  Campaigning,  specially  against  scattered  bodies  of 
rebels,  is  calculated  to  relax  discipline.  A  degree  of  license  is 
necessarily    taken    by    the  solditry  which  the  most  rigid  enforcer  of 
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the  articles  is  compelled  to  pass  over.  A  Marlborough  or  Wellington 
would  be  obliged  to  tolerate  a  great  deal  of  misconduct  under  such 
circumstances  as  have  beset  the  European  army  in  India  during  the 
last  two  years.  But  have  not  the  limits  of  necessary  indulgence 
been  habitually  transgressed  with  impunity,  and  has  not  European 
pul)lic  opinion  in  India  prompted  such  transgression  and  rendered 
it  difficult  to  be  punished  as  it  deserved  ?  There  is  a  Nemesis  even 
of  outraged  articles  of  war. 


III.    THE  OLD  SEPOY  ARMY 

At  length,  the  order  disposing  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Old  Sepoy 
Army  appears.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  each  corps  are 
succinctly  stated,  and  each  regiment  received  its  deserved  award. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  forth  the  precise  strength  of  the 
reorganized  army.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  know  that  the  largest 
portion  of  the  force  which  conquered  India  for  British  is  gone  for 
ever,  and  that  the  portion  which  remains  can  never  again  form 
such  a  source  of  danger  as  lately  overwhelmed  the  best  interests  of 
the  country. 

It  was  time  that  something  should  be  done  with  the  host 
which  maintained  at  the  public  expense  could  not  be  employed 
for  the  public  service  nor  be  dismissed  to  their  homes  without 
dangers  to  public  tranquility.  The  remains  of  the  Bengal  Army, 
disarmed  and  discontented,  stood  an  incubus  upon  the  revenue, 
nor  served  the  purposes  of  even  a  pageant.  They  are  now  again 
formally  summoned  to  the  service  of  the  country.  The  order 
rigorously  excludes  every  man  of  whom  the  Government  has  heard 
bad  report ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  tenor  and  wording  of  the 
order  that  not  a  man  wliose  character  was  suspected  has  escaped 
detection.  Whole  corps  are  disl)anded,  and  among  them  are  those 
who  bore  the  brightest  laurels  soldiers  could  win.  But  the  destiny 
which  led  to  their  disgrace  and  ruin  was  too  eagerly  sought  for  by 
them  to  deserve  a  regard  in  this  the  day  of  reckoning. 

The  measure,  conclusive  in  one  respect,  requires  to  be  su[)ple- 
nicnted  yet  by  others.  The  execrescences  are  cut  off  and  the  healthy 
parts  are  reunited  to  the  body  politic,  but  their  functions  in  future 
must  be  better  ordered  than    when   that  body  indulged  in  unwhole- 
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some  luxuries.  Tlic  retrusted  nnd  rearmed  sepoys  will  furm  a  force 
not  to  be  despised  on  account  either  of  numbers  or  of  prowess. 
'J'hey  may  most  probably  yet  play  an  important  part  in  the  further- 
ing of  England's  mission  in  the  East, — in  England's  wars  in  Asia. 
The  object  should  now  be  so  to  organize  them  as  to  fit  them  for  that 
purpose.  A  recurrence  to  those  principles  which  in  olden  times 
made  the  sepoy  so  efficient  an  instrument  of  extending  English  domi- 
nation in  India  is,  as  we  have  erewhile  endeavoured  to  show,  the 
policy  suggested  as  the  best  by  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  The 
rabidest  of  malcontents  will  allow  that  the  sepoy  is,  above  all  and 
worst  of  all,  a  man  of  feeling.  Is  there  not  statesmanship  in 
England  sufficient  to  make  him  a  good  and  trustworthy  soldier  of 
England  ?  Can  he  not  be  taught  the  same  fidelity  the  same  reve- 
rence which  in  times  gone  by  made  him  contribute  so  largely  to  the 
renown  of  England's  arms. 

The  orders  forcibly  bring  under  view  the  condition  of  the 
officers  by  whom  the  sepoys  were  formerly  commanded.  The  regi- 
ments struck  off,  the  list  had  their  full  complement  of  European 
commissioned  officers.  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Are  they 
all  to  be  thrown  into  one  common  list  of  promotion  and  disposal  ? 
We  find  the  authorities  in  England  are  still  sending  out  cadets  for 
the  native  army.  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  or  for  them  ?  The 
irregular  crops  have  absorbed  many,  but  the  diminished  strength 
of  the  regular  native  army  will  throw  out  a  greater  number  for  em- 
ployment. The  occasion  affords  means  for  utilising  the  services  of 
a  large  number  of  public  servants  who  were  hitherto  doomed  to  a 
life  of  idleness.     We  hope  the  occasion  will  not  be  neglected. 
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L    THE  NEW  SALE  LAW  BILL* 

It  is  difficult  to  convince  the  public  that  Mr.  Grant's  Bill  for  llie 
amendment  of  the  sale  law  is  a  project  revolutionary  in  its  character 
and  one  that  affects  the  entire  framework  of  Bengalee  society. 
The  country  remains  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  danger  impending 
over  it.  'The  permanent  settlement  can  never  be  broken,"— this 
forms  an  article  of  national  belief  ;  and  dim  notions  of  some  change 
being  contemplated  in  the  constitution  of  middle  tenures  fall  upon 
the  national  mind  with  scarce  a  feather's  weight.  The  indifference 
with  which  the  question  has  hitherto  been  treated  by  the  class 
principally  niterested  in  it  indicates  a  density  of  ignorance  among  the 
propertied  classes  of  the  Bengalee  community  truly  lamentable. 
The  fact  that  not  one  remonstrance  against  the  threatened  measure 
has  yet  proceeded  from  the  interior  of  the  country  is  a  sign  of 
fearful  import.  In  the  face  of  such  a  state  of  things  the  cry  for 
popular  instruction  and  the  village  school  and  moral  tales  in  the 
vernacular  appears  a  mockery.  Here  is  a  body  of  about  half  a 
million  of  the  first  men  among  a  nation  thirty  millions  strong,  with 
fixed  income  of  five  crores  of  rupees,  whose  individual  interests  are 
at  stake,  whose  social  position  is  endangered,  whose  political 
existence  is  imperilled,  but  who  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  project  for  their  destruction.  Talk  of  education  for  the 
ryots  after  this  !  It  was  stated  sometime  ago  that  Louis  Napoleon 
owed  the  majority  of  votes  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
French  government  to  the  circumstance  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
French  peasantry  believed  that  he  was  the  Napoleon  who  con- 
quered Europe.  French  ignorance  is  confined  to  the  peasantry  ; 
Bengalee  ignorance  is  manifest  in  the  highest  classes  of  the 
population. 

To  do  battle  with  a  host  of  governors,  councillors,  legislators, 
officials,  and  editors  thoroughly  imbued  with  revolutionary  ideas  of 
property  and  its  rights,  we  have  in  a  whole  twelve  months,  but  one 
solitary  pamphlet  on  the  side  of   the    country.     The    "Observations 

*  Piisicd  iiUu  hiw  :is  Act  XI  of  1859.     It    is   inlioduced    into   the    Council  by 
Mr.  Gianl,  iifkiwaids  Sir  John  I'clct  Grant,  LieiUenanl-Guvenioi  of  Bentjal. 
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on  tlie  New  Sale  Law  Bill,"  by  a  member  of  tlie  Biitisb  Indian 
Association  would  have  settled  accounts  with  all  these  gentlemen  if 
there  were  a  public  capable  of  judging  facts  and  weighing  arguments. 
But  then,  perhaps,  the  It-gislative  attempt  which  has  called  forth 
the  pamphlet  would  never  have  been  made.  The  author  of  the 
pamplilet  is  a  gentleman  who  holds  extensive  properties  in  two  of 
the  metropolitan  districts.  The  easy  inference  has  thence  been 
deduced  that  the  writer  speaks  only  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
Zemindar  class.  We  may  add  for  the  information  of  those  who 
have  drawn  this  inference  that  the  author,  as  a  Burdwan  landholder, 
owns  an  interest  in  putnee  |)ro[)eities  not  very  inconsiderable,  and 
if  he  were  actuated  only  by  class  prejudices  he  could  not  be  wholly 
devoid  of  sympathy  with  the  holders  of  middle  tenures.  We 
adduce  this  fact  less  with  a  view  of  pointing  out  the  real  position 
of  the  writer  than  of  exposing  the  fallacy  of  arguments  based  upon 
supposed  personal  interests.  The  weight  of  the  argument  in  the 
pamphlet  is  to  be  estimated  from  the  amount  of  knowledge  brought 
to  bear  on  the  sul)ject  it  discusses  and  the  soundness  of  the  con- 
clusion it  lays  down.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  writer  of  the 
pamphlet  is  singularly  well-informed  on  the  topic  he  writes  upon. 
His  conclusions  remain  to  be  tested.     They  are  five  in  number  : — 

ist.  That  Mr.  Grant's  Bill  is  unconstitutional  and  involves  a 
breach  of  the  Permanent  Settlement. 

and.  That  the  Bill  without  really  giving  any  additional  security 
to  under-tenures  will  introduce  the  seeds  of  decay  into  the  superior 
tenure  which  will  ultimately  prove  fatal  alike  to  it  tind  to  the  inferior 
tenures, 

3rd.  That  the  measure  is  uncalled  for  by  any  real  want  of  the 
community. 

4th.  That  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  is  calculated  to  increase 
temptations  to  fraud,  litigation,  forgery  and  perjury  to  an  incalcul- 
able extent. 

5th.  That  it  is  pre-eminently  calculated  to  reduce  the  present 
market  value  of  zemindaries. 

The  first  of  these  conclusions  is  supported  by  arguments  such 
as  these  : — 

ist.     That  it  is  unconstitutional  and    involves   a    breach   of   the 
Permanent   Settlement.     It    is  unconstitutional  because  the  present 
21 
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attempt  seeks  by  an  ex-post  facto  law  to    interfere   with    the    existing 
arrangements    between    Zemindars   and    their   under-tenure-holders 
made    under    the   sanction    of   laws    solemnly    passed     by     former 
legishttors    and    thereby    to    temporarily    enhance    the    value  of  the 
latter    at    the    expense    of    the    former.     If   existing    arrangements, 
legally  m.id':i  by  parties,  with  a    full    knowledge   of  advantages    and 
disadvantages,    regarding    estates    containing    millions    and    millions 
of  acres    of   land    (being    in    fact   the  most  valuable  property  in  the 
country)  in  the  course  of  the  60  or  70    years,    be    made   a   game   for 
legislative    interference,    and     mutunl    arrangements    set    at   nought, 
very  little  confidence  henceforth  will  be  placed    in    the    imniuiahility 
of  contracts    and    in    the    sacredness    of    property, — which  calamity 
alone    no   other    advantages     can     compensate.      The    Permanent 
Settlement  ratified  by  the    British    Government    with    the    people    of 
this  country  admitted  in  clear  terms  the  right  of  Zemindars  to  make 
such  arrangements  of  their  lands  as    they    may    deem    conducive    to 
their    benefit.      'I'he    present    Bill    in    as    clear  terms  interferes  with 
that    light    by    enactitig    that    under-tenures,     created    by   zemindars 
with  certain    immunities    and    rights,    shall    have    greater    privileges 
given    them    at    the    expense    of  the  Zemindars.     The  plea  of '* 'i'he 
G.  G.   in  Council    will,    whenever    he     may  deem    it    proper,    enact 
regulations  as  he  may  think  necessary  for  the  protection  and  welfare 
of    the    dependent    Talukdars,    Ryots    and    other    cultivators  of  the 
soil,"  as  Slated  in  Article  7  of  the    Permanent    Settlement  proclama- 
tion,   will    not    avail,    as    the    dependent    Talukdars    and  others,  for 
whom  so  much  sympathy  and  affection  are  now  assumed,   voluntarily 
entered  into  those  legal  engagements  with  a    full    knowledge    of   all 
the    circumstances    in    each    case.      This    argument,    it  will  be  said, 
may    hold    good    only     as    regards    the    past  and  not  for  the  future. 
But  why  not  the  future  ?  If  Zemindars   be    not    allowed    to    dispose 
of  their  lands  to  the  best  advantage,   it  is    a  curtailment  of  the  right 
guaranteed  to  them. 

The  indirect  consequence  of  the  measure  will  be  still  more 
disastrous.  It  will  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Permanant 
Settlement.  But  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  some  of  the  high 
officers  of  (iovernment  niaintain  that,  if  the  permanently  settled 
Estates  come  into  the  hands  of  Government  without  a  breach  of 
faith,    it    is    rather    to    be    wished   for  than  avoided  ;  but    will  it  be 
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aciiiig  in  good  faith  t()  eii.jrt  a  l.iw  knowino;  and  foreseeing  the 
precise  iffect  of  that  law  to  !)c  the  wished  for  ilesideratiim  ?  \V\\\ 
it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  chaiactciized  t)y  iluiiHcity  added  to  l)ad 
faith  ? 

I'he  author,  we  observe,  has  ouuited  one  argument  on  this 
head  often  advanced  in  these  columns.  Perhaps  from  the  superior 
knowledge  of  the  class  he  addresses,  our  official  legislators,  he 
thinks  the  argument  would  rather  puzzle  than  enlighten  them.  Or, 
more  prolxibly  he  thinks  it  is  wise  policy  not  to  invcjlve  his  reason- 
ings, by  quoting  history  and  acts  of  Parliament,  in  the  contempt 
with  which  Indian  official  politicians  hold  those  authorities.  Nothing 
iiowever  can  be  plainer  than  that  Pitt's  India  Act,  in  obedience  to 
whicli  the  Permanent  Settlem.ent  was  framed,  precludes  for  ever  the 
Indian  legislature  from  tampering  with  any  of  its  essential  provisions. 
The  second  conclusion  is  illustrated  in  the  following  manner  : — 
There  are  imprudent,  indolent,  stu[)id  and  needy  individuals 
among  our  own  Zemindars,  as  tliere  are  in  every  other  class  ;  tlieir 
proportion  will  increase  when  additioncd  facilities  for  iixiulging  in 
extravagance  are  placed  before  tliem.  The  misfortunes  and 
minority  of  proprietors  and  the  dishonesty  of  servants  will  also  go  a 
great  way  to  swell  th'e  ranks  of  this  class.  These  people  will, 
one  way  or  other,  be  always  tempfed  to  create  fictitious  under- 
tenures  and  sell  them  in  another  name.  A  few  gentlemen,  and 
among  them  Captain  Crauford,*  have  thought  proper  to  connect  the 
improvement  of  the  country  with  the  proposed  innovation  in  the  sale 
law,  <iff:ctiMg  as  it  does  the  entire  landed  system  in  Bengal.  I  give 
every  credit  to  those  gentlemen  for  sincerity,  but  I  doubt  very 
much  if  they  have  deeply  considered  the  question  in  all  its  bearings. 
All  their  zeal  and  perseverance  is  directed  10  only  one  point,  tiie 
stability  of  the  under-tenures,  a  very  plausible  object  no  doubt,  but 
if  they  \vill  take  the  trouble  of  weighing  all  the  circum'^tances,  they, 
if  not  all,  most  of  them,  I  am  sure,  will  be  convinced  that  the 
proposed  measure  is  eminently  calculated  to  involve  ultimately 
alike  Zemindars  and  Putneedars  in  ruin  and    destruction.    As  I  have 

*  A  planter  who  interested  liimself  in  improving  the  fixity  of  under-tenures 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  ;ii',d  ;if{er  il  wns  introduced  pul)li,slied 
alicli.'s  on  tlie  Bill  criticisiiit^  its  provision.s  ahout  the  .security  of  under-tenures  and 
sr'^L^e.stini^  thai  the  provisions  rclaiin;^  to  the  protection  of  tenures  should  be 
caurried  down  to  the  lowest  under-tenancies. 
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stated  above,  private  competition  in  the  sales  will  cease  after  a  few 
ineffectual  struggles  to  catch  the  sliadow  of  estates  sold,  (jovern- 
ment  will  become  the  only  purchaser.  It  will  find  the  estates  so 
much  shorn  of  their  real  assets  by  fraud  and  the  neglect  or  incom- 
petence of  its  Mofussil  officers  that  it  will  soon  be  compelled  in  self- 
defence  to  break  through  all  etiquette  either  by  the  means  of  the 
proposed  bill  or  by  enacting  other  laws  and  completely  smash  the 
Talookdary  tenures. 

Whatever  be  the  purposes  of  the  author  of  the  Bill  or  the 
hallucinations  under  which  Captain  Crauford  and  the  class  he  re- 
presents labour,  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  law  will  be,  what  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  describes,  a  complete  smash  of 'i'alookdary 
witli  Zemindary  tenures.  The  gentlemen  who  have  been  so  eager  to 
support  the  projects  had  better  ponder  on  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, coming  as  they  do  from  one  eminently  entitled  to  deference 
on  such  a  topic,  and  supported  as  they  are  by  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Halliday  himself.  The  latter  gentleman  finds  fiiult  with 
Mr.  Grant's  Bill  because  it  is  not  one  calculated  to  bring  on  the 
crash  soon  enough.  He  is  impatient  for  the  catastrophe  that  shall 
leave  him  master  of  the  situation,  i.e.^  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal  cleared  of  every  class  of  its  population  but  officials  and 
peasant  farmers. 

Under  the  third  head  of  objections  is  pointed  out  the  progress 
that  the  country  has  made  under  the  zemindary  system.  The  history 
is  well  told,  and  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  reproduce  it  in  extenso. 
The  cry  of  security  for  under-tenures  has  been  raised  principally  by 
the  European  Planters.  The  following  is  a  capital  hit  at  these 
gentlemen: 

"The  exportation  of  lac-dye,  hemp,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles 
has  greatly  increased  but  very  little  is  due  to  European  agriculturists 
for  their  production,  'i'he  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  is  produced 
by  natives.  Talk  of  improving  the  country  by  letting  a  few  thousand 
bighas  of  lands  for  khajoor  plantations  to  an  European?  You  may 
just  as  well  talk  of  improving  the  country  by  a  few  thousand  bighas 
of  rice  cultivation.  Why,  millions  of  bighas  are  now  filled  with 
khajoor  trees  by  the  ryots,  and  the  cultivation  will  go  on  increasing 
as  long  as  its  produce  remains  remunerative.  Let  beet  root  or  any 
other  sugar  get  a  preponderance  in    Europe   and   the   cultivation    of 
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that  article  will  be  diminished  in  this  country.     There  is  very  little 
indigo    made   by    Europeans    in    Hooghly,    Burdwan,     IMidnapore, 
Cuttack,    Patna,    Rajsaliie    and    some    other    districts.     Are    those 
districts  less  cultivated  and  liie    ryots    less    happy    than    in    Jessore, 
Kishnagore,  Pabna  etc.,  the  great  indigo  districts  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  well-known  that  on  the   whole    the    stale  of  cultivation  is  higher 
and  less  waste  land  is  to  be  found  in    the    one,    than    in    the   other. 
I    have   entered    into    these    particulars    to    show    that    for   want  of 
^permanency  in  some  classes   of   the  under-tenures  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  as  far  as  cultivation  and  increase    of   population    are 
concerned,  has    not    been    at    a    stand,    and  that  the  improvements 
introduced  by  other  classes,  including    even    the   Government  itself, 
will  not  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  Zemindars.     The  question 
then  hinges   upon   the   point,   whether  by  destroying  a  wealthy  body 
of  Zemindars,    able    and    vvilhng    to    improve   the  country  for  their 
own  sake  and  with  large  and  compact  tracts  of  land  at  their  disposal 
and  substituting  in  their  place  a  body  of  petty    landholders,    with    a 
tendency  to  split  their  estates  still  more  minutely,   generally    without 
Capital,    influence   or   other    means    necessary  to  carry  out  improve- 
ments on  a  large  scale,  you  will    retard    or   accelerate    the    improve- 
ments of  the  country.     For  the  question  is  strictly  confined  to  this 
narrow  compass.     It  is  not  between  European  and  Native  Capitalists, 
for  now  both  alike  are  permitted  to  purchase  Zemindaries,   IMocurro- 
ries,  rent  free  lands  &c." 

The  fourth  objection  rests  on  the  incentive  to  fraud  and  litigation 
which  the  Bill  affords.  The  author  of  the  Bill  himself  is  quoted  in 
support  of  this  objection,  but  Mr.  Halliday's  minute  contains  the 
most  effective  exposition  of  this  head  of  the  subject.  We  have 
quoted  from  it  before,  and  need  not  do  it  again.  'I'he  consequence 
is  one  of  those  which  make  themselves  obvious  to  the  plainest 
understanding. 

We  close  these  observations  here  for  the  present.  The  last  head 
touched  upon  in  the  pamphlet  is  the  direct  unblushing  injustice  to 
Zamindars  contemplated  by  the  Bill.  Some  important  considera- 
tions are  advanced  under  the  head.  We  reserve  them  for  review  in 
a  future  issue.* 

*  The  Hindu  Patriot,  Mar.  5,  1857. 
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II.    THE  SALE  LAW  AND  THE  ZEMINDARS* 

T/ie  Friend  of  India  hi\?,  r<d\\e\\ed  at  length  the  petition  of  the 
Zemindars  of  Zilla  24  Pcigunnahs  against  Mr.  Grant's  I^ill.f  The 
article  written  with  our  contemporary's  usual  ability  shows  the 
extreme  weakness  of  the  cause  he  undertakes  to  support  against 
the  Zrmindars.  It  is,  in  the  main,  a  confession  of  the  revolutionary 
character  of  the  measure.  "  There  is  no  power  on  earth  which  can 
permanently  prevent  the  movement  of  society  or  the  change  in  the 
tenure  of  land  which  is  the  concrete  expression  of  that  movement."* 
This  is  hut  a  genteel  and  scholarly  paraphrase  of  the  article  in  the 
Chartist's  creed  which  affirms  that  "  the  land  is  the  inheritance  of 
them  that  dwell  upon  it."  The  Indian  legislature,  in  spite  of  its 
composition,  is,  we  believe,  not  yet  prepared  to  legislate  in  the 
spirit  of  this  maxim.  Our  contemporary,  however,  does  not  rest 
his  dtfeiice  of  the  Hill  or  rather  his  attack  upon  the  Zemindars, 
solely  iipon  Ernest  Jones'|'  principle.  He  examines  the  petition 
in  detail  and  answers  seriatim  the  arguments  advanced  in  it — with 
what  success  our  readers  will  presently  l)ave  an  op[K)rtunity  of 
judgini;. 

"  The  Zemindars,"  says  our  contemporary,  "  oppose  the  Bill, 
basing  their  opposition  upon  two  separate  grounds.  They  argue 
first  that  it  is  a  breach  of  faith,  and  secondly  that  it  is  not  required." 
We  admit  this  analysis  of  the  arguments  of  the  petition  as  tolerably 
correct,  though  the  latter  part  of  the  statement  will  require  correc- 
tion. Tlie  Zemindars  contend  that  the  Permanent  Settlement  made 
under  the  direct  injunction  of  parliament  and  ratified  by  every 
grade  of  authority  competent  to  ratify  that  compact  between  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  Bengal  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
operaiion  of  the  law  [)roposed  by  Mr.  Grant,  and  therefore  Mr. 
Grant's  I5ill  is  in  breach  of  pui)lic  faith.  'I'hat  a  breach  of  faith  is 
inv(jlved  in  this  measure  is  not  denied  by  our  contemporary.  His 
argument  on  this  head  is  that  the  Permanent  Settlement  may  be 
broken  in  many  other  ways  than  that  opened  by  Mr.  (irant's 
measure,  and  that  it  ought  not,  as  in  the  long  run  it  cannot,  arrest 
social  progress.     This  we  submit,  is  no  answer    to    the    argument  of 

*  7  he  Hindoo  Pal  riot,  March  12,  iSS7. 
t  The  Friend  oi  India:   March  5,  1857. 
\  Ch:irlisl  leader  and  poet  iS  19— 1869. 
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the  Zemindirs.  Let  our  coniemporaiy  deny  the  f.ict  that  the 
permanance  of  the  settlement  of  1793  was  guaranteed  l)y  all  the 
authorities- competent  to  guarantee  it,  or  the  other  fact  that  Mr. 
Grant's  f^ill  interferes  with  the  Permanent  Settlement,  and  then 
will  the  Zemindars  have  been  fully  answered.  It  may  be  that  the 
parliament  and  the  Indian  authorities  of  that  date  were  so  ex- 
tremely deficient  in  political  foresight  as  not  to  have  perceived  the 
incompatibility  of  the  Zemindaree  system  with  social  progress.  It 
may  be  that  the  exigencies  of  social  progress  demand  that  the  settle- 
ment should  be  immediately  abrogated.  Hut  then  the  difficulty 
should  be  met  by  a  revolution,  not  a  legal  enactment  ;  a  coup  iVclat, 
not  a  measure  wending  its  tedious  passage  through  formalities  at 
the  pace  of  two  stages  in  eighteen  months. 

The  Zemindars  ar.d  their  critic  in  Friend  of  India  are  at  issue 
on  almost  all  the  propositions  which  form  the  bases  of  the  petition 
of  the  former — propositions  which  are  at  once  characterized  bv  the 
latter  as  "  of  the  most  astounding  audacity."  The  Zemindars  hold 
that  Mr.  (Grant's  law  will  dinn'nish  the  value  of  their  estates,  and 
that  to  deminish  that  value  by  ex  post  facto  legislation  is  an  act  of 
confiscation.  The  Friend  of  India  denies  that  Mr.  Grant's  law- 
will  "  diminish  the  sale  price  of  an  estate.''  Here  is  issue  joined 
on  a  distinct  matter  of  fact  which  the  public,  unskilled  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  law  of  real  property  in  Bengal,  is  fully  competent  to 
try.  We  contend  that  the  Zemindars  are  in  the  right.  The  F/ tend 
of  India  forgets  that  Mr.  Grant's  liill  offers  "  increased  security  " 
to  under-tcnures  already  existing  as  well  as  those  hereafter  to  be 
created.  Now  the  author  of  the  liill  himself  estimates  the  extent  of 
middlemen's  tenures  already  existing  at  three-fourths  the  entire 
surface  of  the  province.  Whatever  in  the  shape  of  saUunee  or 
premium  the  Zemindars  have  received  for  the  creation  of  these 
tenures, — for  the  alienation  of  a  portion  of  their  own  estates  in 
their  zemindarees — must  have  been  considerably  less  than  the 
value  of  the  fee  simple  into  which  the  contingent  interests  of  middle- 
men are  proposed  to  be  converted.  Their  estates,  hitherto  charged 
with  annuities  terminable  at  will,  are  to  be  further  encumbered  by 
those  annuities  being  declared  to  be  perpetual.  And  it  is  denied 
that  Mr.  Grant's  IJill  proposes  confiscation  !  liut  this  is  not  the 
only  mode  of  confiscation  which    tlie    liill    proposes.     There  would 
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be  at  least  some  consolation  in  the  fact  tliat  what  the  Zeminders 
lose  the  middlemen  gain.  A  sim[)le  transfer  of  value  from  one  class 
of  estates  to  another  by  dint  of  violent  legislation  does  not  per  .re 
diminish  the  national  wealth.  But  all  transfer  of  property  effected 
against  tlie  principles  of  right  and  justice — whether  it  be  by  the 
picking  of  a  pocket  or  the  passing  of  a  revolutionary  law — are  cal- 
culated to  diminish  the  sum  total  of  the  national  wealth.  If  under- 
tenures  are  allowed  to  survive  the  capital  tenure,  such  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence.  If  half  a  dozen  under-tenures  are 
created  upon  the  new  condition,  every  estate  in  Bengal  will  feel  the 
effect  of  the  measures.  No  purchaser  of  a  zemindary  estate,  how- 
ever unencumbered  it  may  be,  will  feel  certain  that  he  is  not  pur- 
chasing a  loss.  The  most  efificient  system  of  registration  will  not 
obviate  this  consequence.  'The  history  of  the  operation  of  tlie 
Irish  P^ncumbered  Estates  Act,  a  law  which  has  done  more  to  raise 
the  value  of  landed  property  in  Ireland  tiian  anything  else  in  the 
history  of  tlie  island,  affords  in  this  respect  experience  which  our 
legislators  cannot  explain  away. 

Mr.  Halliday,  as  our  readers  know,  argues  that  when  a  Zemindar 
commits  dafault  in  the  payment  of  the  revenue  the  contract 
between  him  and  the  State  is  at  an  end,  and  the  latter  is  at  liberty 
to  resettle  the  estate  anyhow  it  choses, — among  limited  partnerships 
or  peasant  proprietors.  'I'he  Lieutenant-Governor  hopes  by  this 
quibble  to  effect  a  destruction  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  without 
incurring  the  reproach  of  a  breach  of  faith.  It  is  in  answer  to 
this  quibble,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  amendment  upon  Mr. 
Grant's  comparatively  moderate  proposals  which  Mr.  Currie  has 
been  instructed  to  move,  that  the  petition  contends  that  default  on 
the  part  of  the  Zemindar  can  not  affect  the  character  or  tenure 
of  his  estate  ;  and  that  Mr.  Halh'day's  argument  ignores  the  institu- 
tional character  of  the  Permanent  Settlement.  We  should  think 
this  answer  as  rather  complete.  'I'he  Friend  of  India  however 
sees  in  it  only  such  "  cool  audacity  "  as  escape  observation  at  first 
sight.  And  wherein  does  the  audacity  lie  ?  In  the  assumption 
that  "an  estate  having  been  settled  after  the  zemindaree  tenure 
can  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  any  but  a  Zemindar."  The  public, 
we  l)elieve,  in  spite  of  our  contem[)orary's  energetic  teacliing,  fail 
to  see  anything  very  audacious  in  this    proposition.      But,    according 
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to  the  Friend  of  India,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  "  the  property 
of  a  peer  if  sold  must  still  be  bought  by  a  peer."  Our  contem- 
porary here  allows  himself  to  be  carried  away  to  a  style  of  argument 
which  hardly  needs  refutation.  There  is  no  analogy  beetween  the 
proposition  laid  down  by  the  z^^mindars  and  the  piece  of  absurdity 
with  which  it  is  parodied.  The  property  of  a  Zemindar  may  be  pur- 
chased by  anybady  who  has  never  been  a  zemindar  in  his  life.  It  is 
the  purchase  of  the  zemindaree  which  makes  him  a  zemindar,  not 
the  being  a  zemindar  which  qualifies  him  to  purchase  a  zemindaree. 
One  of  the  twenty-four  zemindars  who  signed  the  petition  that  has 
roused  our  contemporary's  fire,  seven  were  of  the  family  of  the 
Mundals  of  Bowalee.  These  gentlemen,  now  standing  in  the 
front  rank  of  Zemindars  in  the  district,  were,  four  generations  ago, 
of  the  class  which  possess  our  contemporary's  warmest  sympathies. 
The  petitioners  speak  of  the  institutional  character  of  the 
"  settlement  "  and  our  contemporary  thinks  they  mean  by  it  "  that 
there  are  always  to  be  great  landholders,  that  no  social  change  is 
permissible,  that,  no  new  class  can  be  permitted  to  rise  to  power." 
The  Zemindars  will  wonder  by  what  rule  of  interpretation  this 
meaning  came  to  be  attached  to  their  affirmation  of  a  simple 
historical  fact.  That  there  ought  to  be  great  landholders  in  every 
state  is  a  proposition  which  the  profoundest  politicians  of  modern 
times  have  agreed  to  consider  as  true.  That  the  existence  of  a 
class  of  great  landholders  bars  progress  is  an  assumption  wholly 
unwarranted  by  history.  England,  it  is  generally  believed,  has 
progressed  since  the  Conquest,  and  many  even  believe  that  that 
progress  has  been  mainly  the  work  of  the  great  landholders  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  country  and  countrymen's  prosperity 
by  establishing  civil  liberty. 

The  Friend  of  India  lias  "  not  patience  to  reply  "  to  the 
argument  of  the  petitioners  "  that  the  measure  will  be  useless  ; " 
for,  if  true,  why  do  the  Zemindars  attack  the  measure  at  all? 
Our  contemporary  forgets  that  a  measure  may  be  very  useless  as 
regards  its  ostensible  purpose,  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  do  a 
large  measure  of  mischief  by  serving  less  avowed  purposes.  'I'he 
petitioners  show  that  under-tenures  do  not  practically  stand  in  need 
of  further  protection,  that  the  proposed  law  will  not  benefit  large 
classes  of  under-tenures,  that  it  will  give  birth  for  a  time  to  a 
22 
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large  number  of  ephemeral  tenures  whose  permanence  will  not  be 
secured  by  it,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  class  of  under-tenures 
which  is  to  derive  the  benefit  of  the  law  is  an  unmitigiited  evil, 
while  the  injury  which  the  law  is  certain  to  cause  to  the  community 
is  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  Permanent  Settlement.  We  are 
unable  to  detect  in  this  reasoning  the  failure  of  logic  which  our 
contemporary  discovers.  The  Zemindars  have  nowhere  affirmed 
that  the  present  law  is  absolutely  good  because  it  allows  of  middle- 
men. They  maintain  that  it  is  one  of  the  evils  and  in  the  present 
temper  of  their  legislators  it  is  hopeless  asking  for  a  correction  of 
the  evil. 

Lastly,  the  scheme  of  protection  for  the  interests  of  under-tenures 
suggested  by    tlie    Zemindars    is    derided   by    our  contemporary   as 
utterly  futile.     The  Zemindars  propose    that   under-tenants  suffering 
loss    by    the    default   of   their  Zemindar  be  declared  to  have  a  right 
of   compensation    from    the    latter.     'I'his    means  according    to    the 
Friend  of  India  that  "  the  planter  whose  works  have   been  destroyed 
by    a   change    in    the    ownership    of   the  estate^  is  to  sue  a  revenue 
defaulter  whose  pauperism  is  proved  by    his    default,    for  compensa- 
tion."     The    Dacca    Neivs    took  the  same  oi)jection  to  the  proposal. 
The  whole  question  connected  with    the   Sale  Law    is    one   of  such 
difficulty    and    is    affected    by    so    many  considerations    that  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  unfamiliarity    with    its  chief  bearings    even    in 
quarters    the    best    informed.     We    have    ceased  to  feel  surprise  at 
any  degree  of  hallucination  that  may  be  displayed  in  the  comprehen- 
sion   of  the   question    since    we    learnt    that  the  author  of  the  liill 
himsfilf  and  the  Clerk  Assistant  of  the  Legislative  Council,    the    first 
real  property  lawyer  in  the  country,  really  believe  that  the  Bill  does 
not  affect  Permanent  Settlement.     As  to  the  argument  under  notice, 
we    have    only    to  point  out  to  tlie  Friend  of  India  that  a  Zainindar 
is  never  so  rich  as  when  his  estates    have  been    sold  for    default    in 
payment   of  revenue;   that  it  is  this  circumstance  which  constitutes 
the  grievance  the  Bill  is  intended  to  remedy  ;  that   the  principle   of 
compensation  is  not  a  new  one    to    the  law   of  under-tenures   as   a 
reference    to  Regulation  VIII  of  iSiy*  will  prove  ;  and  finally,  that 
that  if  the   legislature   declare    the    prior   right   of  under-tenants  to 

*  I'alni  Tiiliik  Kcgululion. 
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satisfaction  out  of  the  sale  proceeds  of  estates  sold  for  default,  no 
remedy  is  so  effectual  or  so  certain  for  the  enforcement  of  the  right 
than  the  one  afforded  by  Regulation  II  of  1806  of  the  Bengal 
Code. 


III.    THE  SALE  LAW  BILL 

Does  Mr.  Grant's  Bill  affect  the  permanent  settlement? 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  Mr.  Grant'  in  liis  Bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Sale  Law  has  successfully  solved  the  problem 
which  baffled  the  previous  efforts  of  Indian  statesmen  to  combine 
with  maintenance  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  the  security  of 
all  interests  subordinate  to  that  of  the  tenant-in-chief.  A  superficial 
view  of  the  measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Grant  is  certainly  calculated 
to  confirm  this  opinion.  'I'here  is  the  declaration  that  whether  an 
estate  he  purchased  by  a  private  individual  or  by  government, 
under-tenures  duly  registered  are  to  remain  untouched  and  entire. 
But  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  project  will  show  that  its 
provisions  are  in  the  long  run  as  incompatible  witti  the  maintenance 
of  the  Permanent  Settlement  as  the  less  disguised  project  of  the 
Bengal  Government,  i'he  permission  now  fur  the  first  time  legally 
given  to  govertmient  to  purchase  estates  at  public  sales  is,  in  our 
view,  itself  an  infraction  of  Pernianenl  Settlement.  But  apart  from 
that,  let  our  readers  take  the  three  following  clauses  of  the  Bill  to- 
gether, and  judge  for  themselves  whether  tlie  measure  does  not  intro- 
duce into  the  landed  system  of  this  province  as  sure  a  principle  of 
destruction. 

XLVI.  The  entry  in  the  permanent  registry  book  shall  be  an 
effectual  protection  of  the  under-lenure  so  registered  unless  within 
sixty  years  from  the  date  of  registry,  a  decree  be  passed  at  the  suit 
of  Government  by  a  Civil  court,  pronouncing  the  registration  to 
have    heen    obtained   by    fraud,    to    the    injury    of  the  (Government 


revenue. 


* 


XLVII.  When  an  estate  is  put  up  for  sale  under  this  Act  for 
the  recovery  of  arrears  of  nvenue  due  thereon,  if  there  be  no  bid, 
or  if  the  highest  bid  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  said  arrears  and 
those  subsequently  accruing  up  to  tlie  date  of  sale,  tlie  Collector  may 

*  Tliis  is  substantially  emb<xlie<l  in  sec.  L  of  ihe  Act. 
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purchase  the  estate  on  account  of  the  Government  in  which  case 
the  Government  shall  acquire  the  property  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.* 

XLIX.  The  provisions  of  Regulation  VII  of  1822  and  Regula- 
tion IX  of  1825  shall  be  in  force  in  every  state  in  any  part  of  which 
a  measurement  survey,  or  local  inquiry  may  be  made  under  this  act; 
and  in  every  estate  purchased  on  account  of  Government  under  Sec. 
XLVII  of  this  Act.f 

That  estates  will,  in  course  of  time,  be  found  to  have  been  so 
far  deteriorated  in  value  by  the  creation  of  under-tenures  in  them 
that  when  brought  to  sale  they  will  not  fetch  a  price  equal  even  to 
one  quarter's  assessment  is  a  contingency  clearly  perceived  by  the 
author  of  the  Bill.  The  very  fact  of  his  having  made  a  distinct 
provision  to  meet  this  contingency  is  equivalent  to  an  admission 
that  its  occurrence  is  to  be  expected.  Nor  need  the  general  reader 
be  reminded  of  the  innumerable  ways  which  the  fraudulent  or  the 
improvident  Zemindar  will  be  able  to  obtain  tiie  sanction  of  tiie 
Revenue  Collector  to  the  registration  of  under-tenures  carved  out 
on  large  premiums  and  small  rents.  If  lessor  and  lessee  agree  to 
cheat,  the  acutest  C(»llector,  must  fall  in  their  trap.  Now,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  an  estate  so  shorn  ol'  iis  profits  will  not  long  be 
retained  on  the  hands  of  the  Zemindar.  He  may  manage  the 
profitless  concern  for  a  year  or  two,  but  he  will  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  throwing  it  off  his  hands.  Government  purchases 
it — subject,  as  is  fondly  believed,  to  the  encumbrances  created  and 
registered  by  its  late  owner.  Government  finds  the  purchase  a  loss. 
It  avails  itself  of  the  means  afforded  by  section  41  of  the  Rill  to 
sue  for  the  annulment  of  the  under-tenures  which  encumber  the 
estate.  The  results  of  these  suits  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  'I'he 
under-tenures  are,  by  very  hypothesis,  fraudulent  and  injurious  to 
the  public  revenue.  They  can  not  stand  scrutiny.  They  are 
smashed.  Government  steps  in,  armed  with  the  powers  of  Regula- 
tion VII  of  1822;}:  and  IX  of  1825^  and  settles  an  estite  on  a 
number  of  cottier  lease  holders. 

•  Embodied  in  sec.  LVIII  of  the  .ict. 
t  Einhndif.'d  in  sec.  LX  of  the  act. 

X  A  Regulation  for  tiie  settlement  of  land  revenue  inceded  or  conquered 
tracts. 

$  A  Regulation  for  extending  the  operation  of  Regulation  VII  of  1822. 
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Nor  is  this  the  sole  way  in  which  the  Bill  attacks  the  zemindary 
system.  An  estate  purcliased  liy  Government  becomes,  ipso  facto, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Regulation  VII  of  1822  and  IX  of 
1825.  We  have  not  yet  met  the  man  who  pretends  to  fully  under- 
stand these  two  regulations.  One  tiling  about  them  is,  however, 
certain.  They  deprive  and  regular  courts  of  justice  of  all  powers 
of  interference  between  the  Government  and  its  subject  as  respects 
the  terms  upon  which  the  latter  are  allowed  to  hold  their  lands. 
The  distribution  of  all  rights  connected  with  the  soil  is,  by  those 
regulations,  made  over,  without  check  or  control,  to  the  revenue 
authorities.  Without  availing  itself  of  the  Civil  Courts,  Government 
will  have  means  to  destroy  the  under-tenuers.  What,  for  instance, 
will  prevent  the  Government,  from  interfering  between  the  putnidar 
and  his  tenants  so  as  to  make  the  position  of  the  former  utterly 
unprofitable.  We  even  doubt  whether  Government  will  not 
possess  the  authority  to  pension  off  the  putnidar  in  an  estate  pur- 
chased by  it,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  pensioned  ofif  the 
Talookdars  in  the  Upper  Provinces.  In  either  case, — whether 
Government  gets  rid  of  the  big  under-tenures  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Civil  Courts  or  by  an  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  powers  with  which 
the  Regulations  named  vest  it, — there  will  remain  nothing  but  a 
cottier  peasantry  ruled  by  the  Tehsildar  and  Collector. 

The  danger  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  loses  nothing 
of  its  magnitude  by  the  circumstance  that  we  have  now  at  the 
head  of  the  local  Government  a  politician  who  views  with  implacable 
hatred  the  existing  landed  system  of  the  country,  who  has  formed 
the  strongest  resolution  to  replace  it  by  the  system  which  we  have 
shown  it  is  the  tendency  of  tlie  proposed  measure  to  bring  about 
and  who  with  characteristic  frankness  has  avowed  his  intentions 
to  work  the  law  placed  within  his  reach  for  the  purpose  with  untiring 
energy.  We  will  ask  our  readers  to  remember  Mr.  Halliday's 
words  :  *'  Every  estate  purchased  by  Government  is  a  population 
redeemed  and  regenerated."  We  beg  them  to  remember  that  the 
fault  found  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  with  Mr.  Grant's  Bill  is 
that  it  will  not  destroy  the  zemindaree  system  soon  enough.  If, 
however,  it  be  given  to  him  by  the  legislation  to  proceed  to  his 
work  of  destruction  with  the  means  afforded  by  Mr.  Grant's  Bill, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  those    means    will   not    be    used   with    any 
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want  of  vigour.  Mr.  Halliday,  for  instance,  has  no  faith  in  the  virtues 
of  registration.  We  consider  his  observations  on  that  head 
eminently  sound  and  wtiolly  unanswerable.  Is  it  too  much  to 
believe  that,  holding  such  views  on  the  question  of  registration 
and  resolved  to  bring  zeniindaries  to  sale  however  they  can  be 
brought  to  it,  he  should  instruct  his  Collectors  to  be  not  over-scrutini- 
zing into  the  terms  upon  which  under-tenures  are  created  and 
tendered  for  registration  ?  The  security  which  Mr.  Grant's  "Bill 
offers  to  the  zemindaree  body  is  a  delicate  reed  which  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  will  break  down  with  as  much  ease  as  good 
will. 

We  have  entered  into  his  argument  because  we  believe  there 
are  still  many  thinking  men  with  whom  the  fact  that  Mr.  Grant's 
Bill  is  calculated  to  break  the  permanent  settlement  would  be 
conclusive  as  to  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  measure. 


V.    THE  RENT  BILL  * 

That  a  very  small  quantity  of  wisdom  suffices  for  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind  is  a  truth  that  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Yet 
every  fresh  instance  in  which  the  truth  is  examplefied  strikes  us 
with  surprise  and  fills  us  with  regret.  The  Sale  Law  Bill  was 
circulated  amongst  the  Collectors  of  the  Bengal  land  revenue  with 
a  view  to  draw  fortli  their  opinions  upon  a  question  with  tlie  merits 
of  which  they  were  expected  to  l)e  specially  acquainted.  The 
replies  elicited  displayed  a  lamentable  amount  of  ignorance  upon 
the  very  elementary  principles  of  Bengal  land  revenue  law.  The 
Rent  Hill  was  submitted  to  the  judges  of  the  land  with  a  similar 
object,  and  the  result  has  been  equally  unsatisfactory.  Of  two 
sudder  judges  and  twenty  three  district  judges  who  have  favoured 
the  public  with  their  opinions  upon  this  topic  only  one  of  the 
former  has  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  the  inif^ortance  of  the 
proposed   measure,    the    rest    all  failing  to  realize  the  magnitude  of 

The  Hindu  Patriot  Nov  14,  1S57.  The  bill  was  iiUended  to  afford  security  to 
the  tenure  of  ryots  and  improve  their  status.  Amon;,'  its  most  importani  provisions 
were  the  al)>ohition  of  ryots  from  liability  to  be  summoned  by  ihe  Zemindar,  the 
establishment  of  the  illegality  of  exaction  of  al)W;d)s  and  other  imposts  and  the 
recf>gniiion  of  the  right  of  resident  ry>its  to  hold  land  so  long  as  they  paid  rent, 
without  liability  to  eviction. 
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the  change  contemplated  by  the  Bill.  Mr.  Sconce  alone  says  of 
the  Bill  that  it  "  is  the  most  important  that  ever  wi.s  or  that  can 
be  submitted  for  the  coiisiderati..n  of  the  Legislature."  It  forms  a 
curious  feature  in  the  rei)lies  that  the  great  majority  of  the  judges 
who  report  upon  the  measure  devote  all  their  remarks  not  upon 
the  sections  of  the  Bill  which  propose  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
ryot  or  his  rights  but  upon  unimportant  points  in  the  system  of 
procedure  laid  down  for  the  trial  of  rent  cases.  So  much  for  the 
ancient  argument  that  the  course  of  training  which  the  Collector's 
office  affords  to  the  Indian  civilians  but  qualifies  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  judicial  duties. 

We  do  not  know  whether  to  count  it  fortunate  or  otherwise 
that  Mr.  Halliday's  minute  on  the  Rent  Bill  does  not  much  exceed 
a  page  of  foolscap.  Certain  it  is  that  intelligently  as  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  writes  upon  all  question  of  domestic  policy, 
he  has  been  unable  to  sieze  the  real  points  in  the  question  attempt- 
ed to  be  settled  by  Mr.  Currie's  Bill.  The  most  important  para- 
grapli    in    Mr.    Halliday's    minute   offers  nothing    better    than    the 

following  : 

"  xMr.    Raikes,    Judge   of  the   Suddar   Court,   observes  that,  by 
numerous   precedents  since  the  enactment  of   Section  XXVI  Act  1 
of  1845,  it  has    been    determined    that   an   auction    purchaser   may 
eject  or  enhance  at  discretion  the  rents  of  all  tenants,    except   those 
of  tlie   description    specially    protected  by  the  section  in  question  ; 
whereas  Sections  III  and  IV  of  the  present  Bill  extend  that    protec- 
tion to    other   classes,    and  thus    run    counter    to  former  legislation, 
and   to   rullings    of    the    Courts    founded    thereon.     I    apprehend, 
however,  that  the  object  of  that  part  of  the  Bill  was   no    other   than 
that  of  Act  I  of  1845,  namely   to    declare   and    uphold  the  rights  of 
Khoodkasht   and    Kudeemee  Ryots,    which    Ryots  I  take  to  be  the 
class  intended  by  the    expressions    'Hereditary   Ryots  holding  lands 
at  fixed    rates'    and    '  Resident  Ryots  and  cultivators.      Perhaps  the 
opportunity    should  be   taken    to   define    what    has   always   needed 
definition,  namely,  the  term  'Khoodkasht  and  Kudimee  Ryots'." 

It  is  not  a  definition  that  the  Khoodkasht  Kudeemee  ryot  of 
Bengal  wants.  He  is  pretty  well  known  for  all  that  law  gibberish 
has  enshrouded  him  in.  The  difficulty  of  his  position  lies  in  the 
ditficully   of   proving    his  character   as    a    khudkashi    ryot  while  an 
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absurd  rule  of  evidence  encumbers  the  code.  By  the  law  as  at 
present  administered,  whenever  a  Zemindar  institutes  a  suit  for  the 
enhancement  of  rent,  it  is  the  ryot  who  is  called  upon  to  prove 
that  the  tenure  he  has  inherited  or  purchased  was  a  khoodkasht 
tenure  held  on  a  fair  rent  at  the  time  of  the  Decennical  Settlement. 
So  the  inevitable  result  is  that  the  older  the  tenure  grows  the  less 
secure  it  becomes,  thus  reversing  all  the  purposes  for  which  the 
law  of  prescription,  the  first  law  of  property  was  instituted  in  human 
codes. 

Mr.  Sconce  grapples  with  the  question  with  greater  force  : 
"I  do  not  say,  however  that,  in  using  an  uniform  definition,  the 
difficulties  which  daily  arise  for  adjustment  and  adjudication  are 
effectually  solved.  It  may  not  be  doubtful  that  a  khoodkasht  ryot 
has  a  right  of  prescriptive  occupancy,  but  a  prescription  grows  and 
is  constituted  by  the  effluxion  of  time,  and  thus  an  occupancy  which 
being  immature  and  new,  does  not  amount  to  a  permanent  right  by 
long  recognition  becomes  eventually  prescriptive.  Rights,  like 
customs,  may  be  imperceptible  in  their  origin  and  progress,  which 
nevertheless  in  time  we  do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  and  to  perpe- 
tuate. The  last  sentence  in  section  V  of  this  Bill  appears  intended 
to  create  a  right  of  prescriptive  occupancy  in  favour  of  a  resident 
ryot  with  respect  to  land  recently  acquired  by  him.  Possession  and 
payment  of  rent  for  three  years,  supposing  tlie  tenant's  right  not  to 
be  otherwise  limited  by  a  written  engagement,  here  create  a  right  of 
occupancy.  This  provision  it  is  sure,  will  be  confined  to  land  newly 
acquired  by  resident  ryots.  Land  not  before  held  on  a  prescriptive 
tenure,  becomes,  after  three  years,  included  within  the  older  land  of 
the  ryot  and  subject,  I  suppose,  to  the  same  condition  of  occupancy 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  as  mere  occupation  for  a  limited  period  restricts 
the  proprietor's  right  of  ouster,  a  similar  provision  should  be  made 
in  favour  of  other  ryots  by  reason  of  prolonged  occupancy. 

"  I  believe  that  the  experience  of  all  of  us  shows  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  look  for  precisely  marked  distinctions  between  the  old  and 
recent  occupancies  of  ryots.  The  term  kuddeemee  which  is  merely  old 
khoodkasht,  appears  to  signify  the  occui)ancy  of  land  which  is  pecu- 
liarly a  ryot's  own.  and  for  which  others  can  bring  no  claim  on  an 
equal  footing.  But  distinctions  of  a  ljrf)ad  and  general  kind  are 
sufficiently   noticeable.     On    the    one    hand    a    khoodkasht    ryot    is 
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known  by  a  continued  occupancy,  by  an  occupancy  continued  at 
his  own  will,  also  by  the  silent  sufferance  of  the  Zemindar  ;  and 
on  the  other  a  temporary  occupancy  is  most  usually  marked  by 
circumstances  which  are  incompatible  with  a  permanent  right  such 
as  by  recent  and  accidental  acquisition  by  variable  exception,  or 
by  lease  for  a  limited  period.  I  should  prefer,  therefore,  to  take 
twelve  years'  occupancy,  recognized  by  the  Zemindar  (mainly  by 
the  receipt  of  rent  but  possible  also  by  other  circumstances) 
to  constitute  a  right  of  prescriptive  occupancy ;  except  that  an 
occupancy  renewable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Zemindar,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  express  terms  of  a  written  engagement,  or  from 
the  treneral  terms  of  a  deed  taken  in  connection  with  the  circums- 
tances under  which  the  tenure  originated  or  was  continued.  "  Where 
there  is  no  written  engagement,  twelve  years'  occupancy  alone 
will  be  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  permanent  right ;  but  if  there  be 
a  deed  without  an  express  condition  to  quit,  the  mere  termination 
of  the  lease  will  not  impart  a  limited  occupancy  unless  that  be 
inferable  from  tlie  circumstances  of  the  case." 

This  suggestion  is  applicable  only  to  a  case  of  ordinary  suitors 
for  enhancement  of  rent.  To  apply  it  to  a  case  of  the  auction  pur- 
chaser would  be  to  deal  a  blow  to  the  permanent  settlement  that 
m-.ty  prove  eventually  fital.  It  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  tiiat 
settlement  that  wlien  an  estate  is  encumbered  so  as  to  reduce  its 
income  below  tlie  Jnmtnu  it  is  assessed  at  to  the  public,  its  sale  for 
the  recovery  of  arrears  should  place  it  at  once  in  the  condition  it 
was  \n  at  the  date  of  settlement.  To  allow  any  class  of  ryots 
immunity  from  increase  of  rent  on  the  ground  solely  of  twelve  years' 
occupancy  without  challenge  would  infringe  this  fundamental 
principle  of  our  landed  system  and  offer  inducements  to  improvi- 
dence on  the  one  hand  and  fraud  on  the  other  to  revel  at  the  cost 
of  the  nation's  weal. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Currie's  Bill  in  which  he  endeavours  to  provide 
a  remedy  against  the  khoodkosht  ryot  being  converted  into  a 
tenant  at  will— a  condition  he  is  fast  drifting  towards— is  obnoxious 
to  precisely  the  same  objection  and  some  others  too.  To  make 
residence  the  whole  essential  of  khoodkhost  tenancy  is  to  injure 
irretrievably  the  grand  bulwark  of  tlie  permanent  settlement.  Tlic 
attempt  was  ever  before  made  to    convert     ill    cliiijjpcr    bund    ryots 

23 
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into  khoodkosht  ryois.  but  the  good  sense  of  the    legislature    of   the 
time  baffled  the  project. 


VL  THE  "ONUS  PROBAND!." 

The  Bombay  Times  republishes  some  opinions  given  by  Mr. 
Dickinson,  a  gentleman  who  practised  for  many  years  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Supreme  Court  in  Hombay,  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  Enam  Commission.*  'I'he  trained  mind  of  the  barrister  has  at 
once  laid  hold  of  the  true  evil.  Mr.  I^ickinson  lays  the  chief  stress 
upon  the  hardship  of  compelling  the  Enamdar  to  stand  as  a 
plaintiff  for  the  maintenance  of  his  rights.  Everybody  having  the 
slightest  practical  knowledge  of  the  law  knows,  what  Mr.  Dickinson 
has  to  tell  the  ignorant  part  of  the  public,  that,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  the  position  of  the  plaintiff  is  an  "  unfavourable "  one. 
When  the  contention  turns  upon  a  point  of  law  it  is  so  ;  when  upon 
matters  of  fact  it  is  extremely  so.  The  man  who  is  called  on  to 
prove  that  what  he  holds  is  by  right  is  put  in  a  position  of  sufficient 
difficulty  if  he  is  to  justify  his  possession  on  the  ground  of  legal 
entitlement.  But  when  he  asked  to  show  that  his  right  exists  be- 
cause such  and  such  things  occurred  at  such  and  such  a  time,  he 
is  placed  in  a  state  in  which  he  is  very  niucii  at  the  mercy  of  his 
opponent.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  position  o(  the  suitor 
who  is  called  upon  the  more  peremptorily  to  produce  his  proofs  as 
the  efflux  of  time  renders  these  proofs  more  and  more  unattainable. 

And  this  precisely  is  the  case  with  the  Enamdars  and  all  ryots 
having  any  rights  better  than  those  of  a  tenant  at  will.  The 
Enamdar  who  is  called  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  grant  by  which 
he  holds  his  Enam  has  to  prove  that  the  grant  was  made  before  a 
particular  date,  that  it  was  made  by  one  possessed  of  authority  to 
make-  it,  that  it  was  not  a  terminable    grant    or    grant    restricted    as 

*  Tlie  En.'imdars  of  llic  llnnili.iv  IVesiHency  who  held  tenures  from  the 
Mahratia.  rulers  claimed  larfje  immuiiilit'.->  lioiii  land  revenue  which  went  up  to 
about  a  fifili  of  the  land  revenue  of  Bombay  Presidency.  ThLs  led  ihe  Govern- 
»nent  to  instiliUe  an  enquiry  into  their  ciaim.s  and  in  1852  the  Enam  Commission 
was  appointed  to  enquire  into  tlicse  claims.  The  Cor.'.mis^ion  discovered  exlcnsivc 
frauds  and  as  a  resnll  many  titles  were  rendered  invalid  and  the  claims  of  most 
enamdars  weie  nui  proved.  This  led  to  f^ieai  dissatisfaction  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  mulinv  tlic  Commission  wasduecled  to  slop 
the  enquiry. 
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regards  descent,  that  it  was  registered  at  some  prescribed  period, 
that  it  has  not  been  forfeited  by  some  subsequent  act  of  the 
grantee,  and  similar  other  facts.  It  is  obvious  that  few  titles  can 
stand  such  an  inquisition.  Most  Enams  were  granted  without  any 
document  attesting  the  grant.  Documents  are  lost,  or  they  decay 
and  become  Uable  to  suspicion  in  the  course  of  ages.  In  no  case 
are  there  documents  found  drawn  up  in  terms  of  that  fulness  and 
precision  which  the  resumptionists  hold  to  be  indispensible  to  the 
support  of  a  title.  The  difficulty  of  collecting  proofs  increases  as 
the  Enam  increases  in  age. 

The  pretence  for  maintaining  this  system  of  gross  injustices  and 
absurdity  is,  as  given  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Mangles  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Common's  Committee  of  1S33,  that  in  India  all  land,  by  the 
common  law  of  the  country,  is  subject  to  rent,  and  that  when  any- 
body claims  to  be  exempt  from  its  payment  he  claims  a  special 
privilege  to  which  he  is  bound  to  prove  his  title.  If  by  common 
law  is  meant  an  ultimate  general  law,  a  law  to  which  all  other  laws 
are  mere  addenda  or  exceptions,  Mr.  Mangles  and  the  resump- 
tionists propound  a  transport  fallacy.  If  it  be  a  fundamental  law 
of»  the  country  that  all  land  is  liable  to  rent  or  taxation  it  is  prior 
law  that  all  property  belongs  to  the  possessor  until  somebody  else 
proves  a  better  claim  to  it.  The  rule  of  evidence  suggested  by  the 
resumptionists  would,  if  fairl)fc  and  fully  acted  upon,  throw  the 
onus  probandi  on  the  claimer  of  this  preferable  right. 

On  this  side  of  the  country  there  is  a  class  of  landholders  whose 
condition,  under  this  absurd  rule  of  evidence,  is  de[)lorable  in  the 
extreme.  Where  the  permanent  settlement  was  formed,  all  lands  that 
were  not  paying  revenue  were  excluded  from  the  assets  upon  which 
the  assessment  was  laid,  and  declared  not  to  belong  to  the  Zemin- 
dars within  the  local  limits  of  whose  estates  they  were  situated.  On 
the  I  St  December  1790,*  a  regulation  was  framed  by  which  all  lands 
paying  no  rent  from  before  the  accession  of  the  East  India  Company 
to  the  Dewany  were  left  in  the  hands  of  bona  fide  holders  exem[)ted 
from  before  from  taxation  forever.  Lands  which  had  paid  no  rent 
between  1765  and  the  date  of  the  regulation  were  declared  liable  to 
the  imposition    of  rent    on    suits  to  be  brought  forward  for  that  pur- 


*  Ke-enacted    witli    modificaiions   a-    Regulation    XIX   of  1793  wliich  is  now 
in  force. 
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pose  in  the  Civil  Courts.  Lands  less  than  a  hundred  biggahs  in 
extent,  which  might  be  alirnated  after  tlie  date  of  the  regulation 
were  declared  to  be  resumahle  without  the  intervention  of  any  court 
of  law  by  ilie  Zemindars  in  whose  estates  they  were  situated.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  manifest  and  most  unfair  advantage  was  tlms  given 
to  the  Zemindar  over  the  holder  of  the  rent-free  land.  He  could 
always  dispossess  the  lakhimjdar  at  pleasure,  alleging  the  lakhiraj 
to  liave  been  created  after  the  ist  December,  1790  and  thus 
throwing  the  lakhirajdar  into  the  position  of  a  plaintiff  charged 
with  the  liabihty  of  proving  that  the  lakhiraj  had  been  created 
and  held  in  bona  fide  from  l)efore  1765.  We  observe  that  Sir  James 
Colville  has  endeavoured  in  his  Prescription  Bill  to  deal  with  this 
question,  but  so  far  as  we  can  see  he  has  done  it  very  indecisively. 
A  law  of  prescription  forbidding  all  enquiry  into  the  validity  of 
lakhiraj  holdings  after  a  certain  number  of  years  will  open  a  wide 
door  to  fraud  and  inflict  a  signal  injury  on  the  permanent  settlement. 
To  take  an  extreme  case.  A  Zemindar  may  settle  half  an  estate 
on  his  wife  or  son  and  take  no  rent  for  it  for  tlie  number  of  years 
necessary  to  complete  the  title  under  the  iirescription  law,  and 
then  throw  the  estate  into  arrears  so  as  to  send  it  to  sale.  Well, 
it  is  sold,  and  the  purchaser  obtains  an  estate  shorn  of  half  its 
profits,  and  unable  to  sup[)ort  its  liabilities  to  the  public  assess- 
ment. A  mere  law  of  prescription  jviil  not  avail  for  the  protection 
of  the  lakhirajdar  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the  per- 
manent settlement. 

'I'he  case  of  the  ryot  with  any  sort  of  right  in  the  soil  is  scarcely 
much  better.  He  is  not  thrown  ostensibly  into  the  position  of 
a  plaintiff  when  his  Zemindar  seeks  to  oust  him  or  to  enhance 
his  rents,  but  substantially  he  has  all  the  liabilities  of  a  plaintiff 
when  he  is  made  to  prove  that  his  tenure  was  of  a  particular 
description  at  the  date  of  the  permanent  settlement.  The  plea 
it  is  always  difificult  to  make  good,  and  the  difficulty  gradually 
transforms  it.self  into  an  impossibility  as  the  time  of  enquiry  recedes 
further  and  further  from  the  date  of  the  settlement. 

We  so  far  accept  the  dictum  of  the  resumptionists,  that  there 
is  a  common  law  of  the  land  to  appeal  to  in  such  cases,  as  to 
hold  that  no  one  should  claim  to  dispossess  another  of  the  land 
in  his  possessions  or  to  increase  the  rent  he  pays    unless   he   has    a 
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clear  right  to  do  either  act  by  the  terms  of  the  general  contract 
called  the  permanent  settlement.  It  is  he  who  claims  this  special 
privilege  that  should  be  called  upon  to  prove  his  title  to  it,  not 
the  person  who  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  possession  has  made  out  a 
prima  facie  good  title  to  it.  It  is,  we  submit,  the  rule  of  evidence, 
not  the  law  of  prescription  alone,  that  requires  alteration. 


LANDED  PROPERTY  IN  THE  NORTH  WEST 

It  speaks   ill    for    the  prospects   and    character  of  a  people  that 
they  call  for  a  redistribution    once    every  twenty  years,  yet  such  for 
ages    past    has    been    the  case  with  our  neighbours  of  upper  India. 
Their  territory  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions  in  India  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.     Then  we  might  well  suppose,  much  pro- 
perty changed  owners.      In    twenty    years    the    laws  enacted  by  the 
Bengal  legislature  for  the  regulation  of  the  land  revenue  had  caused 
still  mote  extensive  changes  in  ownership.     The  preamble  to  regula- 
tion of  1 82 1,  as  revolutionary  a  measure    as  any  recorded  in  modern 
history,  gives   a   graphic    description    of   the  misery  and  discontent 
produced  in  those  provinces  by  the   dispossession  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  ancient  landholder';   and  of  the  means    by  which  this   dispos- 
session was  effected.     The    commission    went    forth,    and  again  was 
landed  property  distributed  according    to    ready   conceived  ideas  of 
equity.       The    landed    interests    were   still    not    happy.     Mr.    Holt 
Mackenzie  was  not  happy.     The  Bengal  Zemindars  were  more  happy 
than  official  men  liked  to  see  them  to  be.     Then  followed  the  vaunt- 
ed "  settlement  of  the    North-Western    Provinces  "    which  made  the 
reputation  of  so  many  civil    officials   but  which  has  dissolved  on  the 
first  withdrawal  of  its  military  protectors.     The  mutinies  have  again 
made  it  necessary  to  redistribute  landed  property    in    Upper    India. 
How  is  it  to  be  done  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Harrington's  Bill  to  point 
out. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  measure  introduced  by  Mr. 
Harrington  is  very  inadequate  to  the  occasion.  The  present  is,  if  ever, 
the  fittest  opportunity  for  remoulding  the  whole  of  the  territorial 
interests  of  Upper  India.  'I'he  country  has  passed  through  a  revolu- 
tion, and  the  minds  of  the  people  are  not  only  pre[)areil  but  even 
expectant  for  a    change.     The  old  system  has  failed,  utterly  broken 
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down.  It  had  become  unpopular  before  the  mutinies,  it  has  become 
lifeless  since.  A  complete  substitute  was  called  for.  Instead  of 
meeting  this  call  the  legislature  simply  purposes  to  reseat  ousted 
landholders  in  their  estates.  We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  these 
landholders  to  be  reinstated  in  their  possession,  and  at  less  expense, 
with  less  trouble  and  less  uncertainty  than  are  involved  in  ordinary 
proceedings  of  law.  But  we  deny  that  the  legislature  will  have  done 
its  duty  by  simply  giving  back  tlieir  lands  to  a  number  of  dispos- 
sessed landholders.  Their  interests  should  have  been  provided  for 
with  more  important  ones  in  one  comprehensive  measure.  We  deny 
that  a  return  to  the  statu  quo  is  all  that  is  required. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  his  speech  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
gave  a  clear  statement  of  tiie  circumstances  of  the  dispossession  he 
proposed  to  remedy.  The  dispossession  was  not  simply  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong  at  a  period  of  anarchy.  It  was  of  the  new  purchasers 
by  the  ancient  owners — the  Milesian  race  of  Zemindars.  Every- 
where there  seems  to  have  been  a  concurrence  of  the  tenants  in  this 
sort  of  transfer  ;  at  least  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  much  opposition  was 
met  with  from  the  peasantry  by  those  who  displaced  the  banya  pur- 
chasers of  property.  The  lapse  of  generations  has  not  deadened 
the  feeling  of  supposed  injustice  rankling  in  the  bosom  of  the  old 
territorial  owners  or  directed  the  sympathies  of  the  people  generally 
in  favour  of  the  new  race  of  the  proprietors.  And  it  is  on  a  community 
so  hopelessly  moulded  by  feudal  antecedents  that  our  legislators 
have  been  endeavouring  to  force  democratical  theories  of  landed 
possession. 

We  yet  trust,  before  Mr.  Harrington's  Bill  becomes  law,  that  the 
legislature  will  declare  it  to  be  true  policy  tu  give  back  whenever 
circumstances  by  way  allow  it  and  the  purchased  or  contracted  for 
rights  of  others  may  not  stand  in  the  way,  to  give  the  land  back  to 
those  whom  ofificial  speculation,  or  mistaken  theories  of  peasant 
proprietorship,  or  over-assessment  has  driven  from  their  ancient 
possessions;  to  place  them  upon  a  footing  of  permanance  and 
security  and  to  reconcile  the  settlement  of  landed  relations  to  the 
rooted  habits  of  the  people. 
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THE  PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT 

Whatever   the  faults    of   the    Permanent    Settlement,    it    is    the 
only  system  of  landed  tenure,  it  is  clear,  which    is    suited    to    India, 
Under  it   the    people    will    progress  and  prosper — their   civilization 
will  take  a  visible  shape,  their  sympathies  for    "the    powers  that  be  " 
will     be     strengthened    and    their     aspirations    after    a    nationality 
will  be   nursed    and    effectuated.     It    has    proved    to    be    the    best 
source  of  strength  to    Gvjvernment    and    the    most    powerful     bond 
which     will    unite      Hindustan    to    Britain.     'I'his    fact     the    sepoy 
revolt    has    demonstrated    beyond    dispute.     Statesmen    and  politi- 
cians of  the  highest  order    acknowledge   it.       Sir  John  Malcolm  has 
justly  said  that  the  happy  effects  of   Lord    Cornwallis'    most    states- 
manlike measure,    in  order  to    be    believed    in    ought    to  be   seen. 
"  This  system,"   observes  that  far-famed    soldier-statesman,    "  is    not 
less  calculated  to  improve  the  state  of  the    country    and    the    condi- 
tion of  the    inhabitants    than    to    fix    upon    the    firmest    basis    the 
British  Government  in    India    by    securing   the    attachment  of  their 
subjects,  and  to  give,  from    the    tibvious    principles    of  justice   and 
moderation  on  which  it  is  founded,  the  most  favourable    impression 
of  the  English  Government  to  all  the  nations    of   India."     If    there 
even   existed    any    doubts    as    to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  although 
it  bears  the  authority  of  a    name    which    Englishmen  are    proud  to 
honour,  the  insurrection,    we    repeat,    has    incontestably    dissipated 
them.     It  is  idle  to  contend  at  this  time,  when  the  event  apprehend- 
ed has  been  happily   averted,  that   had   it    not    been    for    the    Per- 
manent Settlement,  the  whole  af  the  Bengal    Presidency  would  have 
been  now  lost  to  England,    and    who    knows    but    that    the  terrible 
effects  of  such  a  crash, would    most    probably    have    been  felt  in  the 
extremities  (if  the  Punjab  and  ihe    furiliest    corners  of    the  Malabar 
and  Corromandel  coasts.     We  are  not  disposed  to  call  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Sepoy  outbreak  developing  itself    into    a    general    revolt 
"  as  a  groundless  panic  " — for  we  know    there    are    ample    combus- 
tibles   for    such    an   explosion — and    we  therefore    sinceiely  believe 
despite  the   verdict   of   the    Times,  that    the   mutiny  at  Dacca  and 
Chittagong  whould  have  been  a  serious  affair  had  not  the  people  been 
trained  under  the  instincts  of  feudal    allegiance,    and    had  not  their 
lords,  conscious  of  a  high  and  enormous    responsibility    to  the  slate 
which  recognised  them  as    its    strength    and    glory,    signihcatUly  re- 
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pudiated  the  rebel  cause,  and  opposed  a  resistance  none  the  less 
effectual  because  unostentatious.  If  the  rebellion  is  purely  a 
demonstrative  movement  of  the  Hindustani  race  as  Index  expounds 
and  which  the  Madras  Athencziun  accepts,  Behar  must  be  allowed 
to  contain  a  strong  and  large  modicum  of  that  national  element  of 
India.  The  temper  of  the  people  of  that  province  is  the  most 
excitable,  and  their  constitution  being  far  more  hardy  and  enduring 
than  that  of  the  men  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  they  are  apt  to 
burn  their  fingers  in  a  hot  flame  more  than  any  other  natives  of 
the  country.  But  what  held  them  fast  when  the  opportunity 
came  ?  Was  it  the  roaring  cannon,  the  bristling  bayonet  or  the 
sharp  sword  ?  Certainly  not  :  It  was  the  social  and  moral  in- 
fluences of  their  feudal  lords  whose  words  were  more  potent  than 
the  temptations  of  country's  wealth,  of  landless  independence,  of 
unrestrained  indulgence  and  irresponsible  plunder.  The  fact  of 
their  acquiescence  to  the  rule  of  the  feudalisui  had  trained  them 
up  in  a  civilization  under  the  influence  of  which  they  could  have 
some  conception  of  law  and  justice,  gratitude  and  prudence,  truth 
and  error.  The  career  of  Kooar  Sing  rather  than  invalidating, 
confirms  the  justness  of  our  observation.  He  was  the  only  black 
sheep  among  the  flock  of  the  great  landlords  under  the  Perma- 
nent Settlement.  He  was  a  ruined  man,  with  no  pledge  to  society 
except  his  fancied  wrongs.  He  led  his  foot  astray  and  none  were 
so  insensible  as  to  follow  in  liis  footsteps.  The  zemindars  of 
Behar  remained  firm  in  their  posiiion  and  only  pitied  his  foolish- 
ness and  stupidity. 

But  not  only  is  official  testimony,  though  reluctantly,  made  to 
declare  for  the  continuance  and  extension  of  the  Permanent  Settle- 
ment. Non-official  [)oliticians  of  great  weight  recognise  its  merits. 
Two  of  our  best  journals — best  as  they  seldom  put  their  |)ens  on 
paper  without  thinking — we  mean  the  Friend  of  India  and  the 
Dacca  News,  both  allow  tlieir  suffrage  in  its  favour.  The  Friend 
of  India  which  has  the  best  (;p[)brtunities  to  form  philosophical 
opinions  on  Indian  questions  and  which  never  says  any  one  thing 
without  some  deliberation,  however  ostentatious,  has  after  a  conti- 
nual sifting  t)f  theories  and  facts  adopted  it  as  its  deep  and 
deliberate  conviction  that  the  Cornwallis  system  is  after  all  not  so 
bad    as    its    enemies    would    have  it.     The  Dacca  iVdic.v  edited  by  a 
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thorough-going   planter,  whose   twenty-five  years  well  conducted  ex- 
perience divides  the  sobriety  of  truth  with  the   elasticity  of   humour 
is  a  staunch  advocate  of  the   Zemindary    system    of  landed    tenure. 
The  only  otlier  journal    whose  opinion    on    such  subjects  as  the  one 
now  under  consideration  is  always  valuable  is  the  Madras  AtheitcBiirn. 
This    paper   has   a   superstitious   attachment    for     the     democratic 
measure  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,*  but  the  earnest  voice  with  which  it 
describes   its   evils   unmistakably    calls    for   the   system    which  has 
preserved    the    peace   and   promoted  the  prosperity  of  Bengal  under 
the  most  terrible  convulsion  which  has  ever  fermented    Hindoostan. 
If  the  opinions  of  the  highest  statesman  and  best  politicians    of   the 
country  almost  unanimously  certify  the  valuableness    of  the    Bengal 
system    of  landed    tenure,    the  course  of  Lord  Canning's  statesman- 
ship is  manifestly  clear.     His  Lordship  must  bear  in  mind    that    his 
mission   is   two-fold.     He   should   save   the   existing    empire    and 
should  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  one.     The  one  work    lias    fairly 
commenced,  the  other  will  task    his    utmost   courage,    sagacity    and 
energy.     There    are    many    in  England,    who  in  a  false  sentiment  of 
sympathy  for  the  poor  and  labouring,  inveigh    against    the  establish- 
ment   of   Indian    feudalism.     They  will  cry  against  his  Lordship  for 
any  attempt   to   adopt    it  ;  and  perhaps,  the  religious  class — but  not 
the  thinking  portion,  vide  the  Friend  of  India — will  join,  in  the    cry. 
But   the   true   statesman,    the    Man    of  God,  should  move  with  the 
finger  of  providence.     Absurd  clamour  should  not    silence    his  zeal. 
If  the    cultivation,  growth,    prosperity  and    happiness    of  a  popula- 
tion, and  the  safety  of  an  empire   are   his   principal    responsibilities 
he  should  not  neglect  this  opportunity.     This  is  the  fittest    time    for 
land  reform.     The  old  system  has  crumbled  into  pieces,  but  another 
of  greater  antiquity  has  been  tested  to  be  stronger  and    sounder    far, 

^and   why   not   then   at   once   adopt   it  and  carry  it  out  through  the 

■  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land. 


*  The  system  founded  by  Miinro  is  the  Ryotwari  system  still  in  vogue  in 
Miidras,  by  which  sclllcmctus  aio  made  directly  witli  ryuls  Ijy  the  government. 
Fur  its  liislory  and  ecoiijiiiic  elleclb  I'ide  K.  C.  \iw\.\!'s,  Eionomi'  Hhtoiy  0/ 
Ilritiili  India. 
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INDIGO  PLANTING  IN  NUDDIA 

The  complaint  so  bitterly  urged  by  Mr.  Mackinlay  before  Mr. 
Wilson  of  the  body  he  represented  being  systematically  maligned 
by  journals  in  the  interest  of  the  native  community  is  best  answered 
by  dncimients  like  the  one  we  publish  in  another  column.  It  is  not 
the  Hindu  Patriot  or  the  Indian  Field  or  any  newspaper  edited 
or  owned  by  natives  that  makes  and  proves  the  charge  against  one 
of  the  most  notorious  of  the  Nuddia  planters..  It  is  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal  himself,  a  man  the  very  personification  of 
impartiality,  who  condemns  the  planter,and  avows  his  conviction  that 
outrages  like  those  committed  by  him  are  common  in  the  indigo 
growing  districts.  It  is  the  Commissioner  of  the  Division  who, 
sitting  judicially  on  the  cases,  reports  their  heinous  nature.^  It  is 
the  Magistrate,  through  whose  neglect  and  supineness  much '  of 
the  op[)ression  remains  unpuin'shed  and  the  chief  oppressor  goes 
wholly  impunished,  that  bears  testimony  to  the  guilt  of  the 
offenders.  It  is  his  executive  assistant,  a  European  of  the  class 
who  according  to  Mr.  M.  Mackinlay,  are  the  fittest  representatives 
of  Englishmen  everywiiere  in  the  world,  a  participator  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  guilt  he  souL^ht  to  screen,  who  admits  the  offence.  No 
maliu,nant  native  or  iidtive  jouroal  passed  tiie  censure  or  tried  to 
see  justice  overtake  the  audacious  breaker  of  laws. 

These  things,  if  they  are  calculated  to  inflame  the  native  mind 
against  the  non-nfficial  class  of  the  European  community,  are  no 
less  calculated  to  make  the  people  dissatisfied  with  the  existing 
order  of  adniinistration.  A  system  that  permits  a  needy  adventurer 
to  set  himself  up  in  a  position  from  which  with  im[)unity  he  burns 
and  plunders  villages,  makes  away  with  the  persons  of  obnoxious 
men,  imprisons  and  flays  them,  and  levies  contributions  on  all 
around,  can  not  be  tolerated  by  a  people  who  in  their  days  of 
greatest  opprcssedn<:ss  never  wanted  tlie  means  of  swift  and  effectual 
revenge.  !  he  law  wiiich  places  the  European  above  itself  at  the 
same  time  depiive^  the  native  ol  his  means  of  self  defence.  If  the 
law    but    ceased    to    operate    for  a  single  day  in  the  Nuddia  district. 
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justice  would  exact  all  her  dues  in  that  one  single  day.  The  local 
ministers  of  the  law  liave  grossly  failed  in  their  duty.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  local  population  to  a  man  charge  them  with  the 
worst  motives  for  the  course  of  conduct  they  have  been  pursuing 
An  entire  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  administration  extend- 
ing to  a  pretty  high  grade  in  the  official  liierarchy,  can  alone 
open  the  way  to  redress  for  past  wrongs  and  security  for  existing 
rights. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  native  could  hold  his  own  against  the 
most  audacious  and  rapacious  of  European  adventurers  in  India. 
It  was  when  these  latter  were  responsible  to  a  central  despotism 
beneficent  in  its  rule,  and  endowed  with  large  sympathies.  It  was 
when  the  local  administration  was  weak  enough  to  leave  the  natural 
element  of  order  fairly  to  operate,  and  yet  strong  enough  to  despise 
factious  attacks.  It  was  when  officials  felt  it  their  duty  to  serve  the 
country  without  looking  to  the  iiews[)apers  for  reward,  and  had  not 
learnt  to  fear  the  "  [)roceedings  of  the  indigo  Planters'  Association." 
A  wholly  different  order  of  tilings  now  prevails.  With  the  planter, 
the  good  will  of  the  Magistrate,  or  the  belief  in  its  existence,  is  as 
necessary  to  the  successful  carrying  on  of  the  factory  work  as  is  the 
farm  of  the  surrounding  land.  With  the  Magistrate  or  his  Assistant, 
the  j(;lliness  of  the  [)lanter  and  the  accomodations  be  affords 
have  as  many  attractions  as  there  are  terrors  in  Mr.  Theobald's 
reports.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  this  mtiniacy,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  need  only  call  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  Police 
Darogahs  and  other  subordinate  officials  dismissed,  say  within  the 
last  five  years,  for  coming  in  collusion  with  [)lanters  or  their 
assistants. 

We  shall  wait  to  see  the  result  of  the  action  so  vigorously  and 
judiciously  commenced  by  the  (lovernment  of  Bengal.  Should  it 
eventually  appear  that  the  planting  interest  is  not  to  be  coerced 
into  order  by  the  authority  and  we  confess  we  do  not  look  very 
sanguinely  for  a  decided  or  beneficial  result — it  will  then  be  for  our 
countrymen  to  think  vvhetlier  a|)[)eal  should  not  be  made  to  a 
stronger  pcnver. 
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INDIGO  PLANTING  IN  RAJSHAYE 

The  fraud  and  viulence  which  are  the  inseparable  concomitants 
of  the  system  of  indigo  planting  in  Lower  Bengal,  have  attained 
their  highest  point  of  impunity  in  the  district  of  Rajshaye,  through 
the  power,  influence,  wealth  and  audacity  of  the  present  set 
body  of  planters.  'I'hat  district  was  before  the  advent  of  these 
developers  of  its  resources,  one  of  the  happiest  in  the  country. 
The  ownership  of  the  land  was,  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of 
families  who  believed  and  felt  that  there  were  other  pleasures  to 
be  derived  from  the  possession  of  landed  property  than  that  of 
receiving  from  it  so  much  per  cent,  higher  than  government  se- 
curities yielded.  The  head  of  the  local  aristocracy  was  a  family 
of  considerably  old  lineage  and  high  birth,  distinguished  by  tradi- 
tions which  made  it  hold  a  high  place  in  the  estimations  of  the 
Bengalee  nation.  Its  influence  was  exercised  beneficially  over  the 
whole  district.  The  soil,  fertile  in  the  extreme,  yielded  abundance 
to  the  ryot  population  who  cultivated  it.  Water  communications 
afforded  unusual  facilities  for  the  export  of  superfluous  produce. 
The  tenantry  were  contended,  and  they  were  hardly  at  all  affected 
by  the  vices  which  are  taught  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
But  from  the  moment  indigo  planting  was  introduced,  the  face  of 
affairs  began  to  change.  The  planters,  destitute  of  rights  in  the 
land,  yet  unable  to  prosecute  their  calling  so  profitably  as  they 
wislied,  unless  they  possessed  the  coercive  powers  and  inflence  in- 
cident to  the  position  of  a  Bengal  landholder,  sought  opportunities 
to  acquire  landed  rights.  With  their  small  capital  they  could  not 
hope  to  buy  up  Zeniindaries.  They  therefore  resorted  to  the  usual 
plan  of  taking  farms  of  shares  in  zemindaries,  and  so  annoying 
the  possessors  of  the  remaining  shares  as  to  compel  them  to 
surrender  their  portions,  'i'hus  it  was  that  by  a  course  of  violence 
and  fraud,  unequalled  in  the  history  of  any  civilized  nation,  the 
greater  portion  of  a  district  larger  tiian  Yorkshire  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  indigo  planters  who  set  all  law  and  government  at 
defiance. 

I'he  latest  instance  of  violence  committed  by  a  Rajshaye  planter 
is  reported  in  the  Enf^^lisJiman  of  the  nth  Instant.  Mr.  W. 
Cockburn  of  the  Challah  concern  in  the  Subdivision  of  Serajgunge 
had   possessed   himself  of  a  shave  of  the  village  Giibgatchee  in  the 
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usual  manner.  He  wanted  the  plouglis  and  labour  of  llie 
Gabgatchee  ryots,  who  wanted  tliem,  as  might  reasonably  he  sup- 
posed, to  cultivate  their  own  lands.  In  anticipation  of  a  fight  two 
police  Burkundanzes  had  been  [posted  to  watch  the  factory  peo[)le. 
They,  as  usual,  were  bought  up  by  the  planter.  Mr.  Cockburn 
rode  down  one  fine  morning  to  the  village  fields,  with  more  than 
a  hundred  clubmen  and  spearmen.  The  villagers  were  found 
ploughing  their  fields.  They  were  required  to  give  up  their  ploughs 
whici)  tliey  refused  to  do.  Mr.  Cockl)urn  got  angry,  and  ordered 
his  men  to  use  force,  and  then  rode  away  to  his  factory.  'I'he  men 
advanced,  killed  one  of  the  villagers,  wounded  two  of  them, 
plundered  some  houses  and  went  away  witii  about  a  hundred  head 
of  cattle.  The  man  mortally  wounded  had  but  breath  to  articulate 
the  names  of  his  murderers.  When  his  remains  were  being  carried 
to  Serajgunge,  the  police  burkundanzes  who  had  been  appointed  to 
prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace  tried  to  have  the  body  carried  by  way 
of  the  factory,  so  as  to  enable  Mr.  Cockburn  to  make  away  with 
it. 

These  are  the  bare  outlines  of  a  case,  atrocious  indeed,  but 
not  uncommon  in  its  kind,  specially  in  the  district  of  Rajshaye,  ex- 
caped,  (sic)  Cockburn  not  being  suspected  even,  by  the  Assistant 
Magistrate  in  charge  of  the  subdivision  of  any  complicity  in  the 
affairs.  One  of  the  spearmen  who  was  proved  to  have  committed 
the  murder  has  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  and  two 
others  to  imprisonment  with  labour  for  fourteen  years  each.  The 
Sessions  Judge  was  of  opinion  that  a  case  had  been  made  out  for 
sending  Mr.  Cockburn  before  a  jury,  but  the  Sudder  Judge  who 
passed  final  orders  was  of  opinion  that  the  Assistant  Magistrate 
had  acted  rightly  in  not  having  committed  him.  This  is  the  old 
story  over  again.  Not  years  ago,  a  precisely  similar  case  though 
somewhat  more  serious  in  its  consequence — several  lives  having 
been  lost  and  a  village  plundered — was  similarly  dealt  with  by  the 
Rajshaye  authorities.  Some  of  the  lattyals  were  punished,  but  the 
factor  was  not  even  questioned  on  the  matter.  Factory  dinners, 
like  parbunnic  gifts  to  Amlah  are  profitable  investments. 

The  question  is,  how  long  will  such  a  state  of  things  be  suffered 
to  continue  ?  When  outrages  of  this  gross  description  may  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity,  what  security  can  there  be  for  life  or  i)ropcrty  ? 
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The  planter  loses  notliing  even  by  the  expense  of  defending  tlie 
wretches  who  are  his  tools  in  these  affairs,  for,  as  he  gains  his 
prime  oliject  of  intimidating  his  neighbouring  villagers,  his  peculiar 
interests  arc  benefitirjd  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  they  are 
injured  l)y  the  costs  of  a  criminal  suit.  As  for  the  hired  ruffians, 
they  know  they  are  born  to  end  their  days  on  the  gallows  or  in 
jail.  'I'o  them,  it  matters  only  how  soon  or  late  they  are  brought 
to  either.  If  ever  outraged  justice  cried  aloud  for  the  protection 
of  the  law  it  is  in  the  case  of  these  planting  outrages. 


INDIGO  PLANTING 

There  is  perhaps,  at  this  time,  no  question  of  domestic  interest 
in  Bengal  which  presses  so  urgently  for  a  clear  adjustment  as  riie 
one  connected  witli  the  system  of  indigo  [)lanting.  Not  that  indigo- 
plantations  bear  any  considerable  ratio  to  tiie  entire  acreage  of 
cultivation  in  the  country  ;  for  we  have  the  statement  of  six  leading 
planters  in  a  formal  docmner.t  that  in  one  of  the  i)rincij)  d  indigo 
districts  "  not  a!)ove  four  per  cent  of  th(i  surface  of  the  district  is  at 
all  given  up  for  indigo  cultivation.  "  Nor  does  the  number  of 
indigo  cultivators  bear  any  large  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
country.  But  it  is  because  a  branch  of  national  industry  of  no 
greater  extent  and  im[)ortance  than  many  otiiers  has  been  made  an 
instruinent  of  most  systematic  op[)ression  ;  it  is  because  indigo 
planting  as  now  carried  on  in  Bengal  is  a  system  of  organised  fraud 
and  calculating  cruelty  that  it  has  excited  such  universal  indignation. 
Read  through  the  narrative  of  a  course  of  indigo  factory  operations 
that  we  have  extracted  in  another  column — its  truthfulness  in 
regard  to  facts  none  durst  question — and  say  whether  any  amount 
of  l)enefit  which  the  country  n)ay  be  supposed  to  derive  from  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  would  compensate  for  the  uianiiold  and  terrible 
evils  the  narrative  discloses.  Did  the  entire  pros[)erity  of  Bengal 
depend  on  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  did  the  pMi)ulation  sub.sist 
entirely  by  raising  the  drug,  it  could  even  then  be  scarcely  re- 
conciled to  a  system  llie  fruits  of  which  arc  systematic  fraud  and 
siK)lialion,  varied  occasionally  liy  violence  of  a  more  open  and  more 
lawless  kind.  We  have  said  that  tlie  s>steui  of  indigo  j)lanling  as 
it  now  exists  in  Bengal  is  a  system  of  or-.inized    fraud    and    oppres- 
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siDii.  Tills  fact,  tliounh  well-knf)vvn  tlirnughout  liic  coimlry,  lias 
not  been  admiUcd  in  tliose  quarters  from  wliicli  relief  is  to  be 
expected.  'The  legislature  has  not  admitted  it.  Officials  ii^iiore  it. 
The  l^ritish  pul)lic  do  not  know  it.  Parliament  does  not  know  it. 
The  civilized  world  has  not  an  idea  of  it.  We  are  glad  therefore 
to  see  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  courageous  and  public 
spirited  men.  If  the  British  press  were  made  the  instrument  of 
such  exposures  as  Dr.  Diifif  has  matie  in  the  Edinbun^h  JVil/iess  ; 
if  the  local  press  were  to  do  its  duty  in  reference  to  the  subject  as 
the  Indian  Field  has  done  in  some  of  its  recent  articles,  there  would 
be  some  hope  of  an  ultimate  amelioraiicjn  of  the  system.  The 
evil  itself,  originally  grievous  enough,  has  increased  with  the 
development  of  our  national  industry,  and  with  the  enlargement  of 
our  trade  and  resources  ;  and  its  tendency  is  to  increase  in  tlie  same 
direction.  As  national  industry  finds  more  and  more  scope  of 
action,  the  constraint  which  the  indigo  planting  system  puts  u|)on  it 
becomes  more  and  more  intolerable.  As  increased  trade  and 
resources  raise  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  capital,  forced 
cultivation,  leaving  neither  wages  nor  profits,  becomes  a  growing 
hardship. 

Let  us  see  what  the  system  really  is.  We  lay  aside  exce[)tional 
cases.  The  system  generally  is  this.  A  lease  for  a  long  term  or 
for  perpetuity  is  taken.  A  factory  and  works  are  established  with 
money  advanced  by  a  Calcutta  firm  of  merchants.  The  ryots  are 
called  on  to  grow  indigo  for  the  factory,  each  according  to  his 
resources  in  agricultural  implements  and  the  quah'ty  and  capacity 
of  the  lands  he  holds,  and  f'jr  that  purpose  are  made  to  take 
advances  of  money  to  be  repaid  in  produce  in  kind  at  a  price 
fixed  at  the  time.  The  lands  to  be  cultivated  and  tlieir  extent  are 
determined  by  agents  of  the  factory.  The  seed  is  supplied  by  the 
factory  to  be  paid  for  by  the  cultivator.  The  cultivation  is  subject 
to  more  than  the  usual  risks  of  cultivation  in  Bengal.  The  crop 
is  raised,  and  carried  to  the  factory,  where  it  is  taken  at  the 
original  valuation.  The  value  is  carried  to  tlie  credit  of  the  ryot's 
content,  which  is  then  adjusted  according  to  tiie  balance  struck. 
The  business  of  the  factory,  it  will  be  observed,  is  confined  to 
manufacturing  the  raw  produce  into  the  saleable  drug  and  to  send 
it  dow!i  to  r'alcutta  for  sale. 
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To  the  most  ignorant  reader,  the  facilities  which  such  a  system 
affords  for  fraud  and  oppression  would  be  apparent.  It  is  fraud 
and  oppression  from  beginning  to  end.  First,  there  is  the  essential 
connection  between  the  factory  and  tlie  proprietory  right  over  the 
lands  surrounding.  What  necessity  is  there,  an  honest  enquirer 
may  ask,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  manufacture,  for  the 
manufacturer  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  on  which  the  raw 
produce  is  raised  ?  Why,  it  is  this.  Cut  for  the  tremendous 
power  which  the  landed  proprietor  in  Bengal,  specially  if  he  be  an 
European,  wields  over  his  tenant,  the  ryot  would  not  cultivate 
indigo  at  the  ruinously  low  price  at  wliich  he  is  made  to  do  it.  A 
ryot  who  enters  into  engagements  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  on 
a  fourth  of  the  lands  he  holds  can  scarcely  meet  the  losses  conse- 
quent to  such  engagements  with  the  profits  of  the  remaining  three- 
fourths.  Again,  there  is  the  whole  race  of  factory  servants  from  the 
dewan  to  the  klialasee  to  be  propitiated.  No  body  of  men  more 
incessantly  accuse  the  civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  of 
being  under  the  influence  of  their  amlah. 

But  the  last  appointed  Assistant  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Col- 
lector is  scarcely  more  helpless  without  his  amlah  than  tlie  indigo 
planter  without  his  dewan  and  gomashta.  And  as  a  class,  cutchery 
amlah  are  saints  compared  to  factory  amlah.  Then  there  is  the 
item  of  interest.  The  rate  at  which  debts  owing  by  a  ryot  to  a  factory 
swell  by  the  accumulation  of  interest  is  such  as  a  pawnbroker 
in  town  would  stand  aghast  at.  It  is  a  current  remark  that  a  ryot 
who  has  once  touched  factory  money  can  never  be  clear  of  his  obli- 
gations while  he  lives.  The  ryot  as  may  well  be  supposed,  is  not  a 
first  rate  accountant,  nor  does  he  keep  l^ooks  in  double  entry  of  his 
transactions.  Disputes  al)OUt  accounts,  if  carried  a  little  too  long  or 
too  warmly,  may  end  in  the  administration  of  a  course  of  shoe- 
beating  or  a  night's  lodging  and  fasting  in  a  godown.  All  these 
contingencies  taken  together  render  the  life  of  the  indigo  planting 
ryot  one  of  intense  suffering  and  abasement,  Impressment  of 
labour  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  of  indigo  planting  as 
carried  on  in  Bengal.  A  shower  of  rain  falls  calling  for  the 
immediate  application  of  the  plough  to  the  moistened  land.  The 
oxen  and  ploughs  and  labourers  of  the  whole  village  are  at  once 
placed    under   requisition    for    the  service  of  ihe  factory  ;    while  the 
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lands  cultivated  by  the  ryots  for  other  produce  on  their  own  account 
are  left  to  dry  up  unsratched.  The  river  is  rising,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reap  the  plant  on  the  churs  ;  the  whole  viliage  must  stop  all 
other  work  to  save  the  threatened  crop.  In  the  process  of  manu- 
facture too  various  operations  are  carried  on  by  labour  similarly 
impressed.  Resistance  is  invariably  productive  of  such  conse- 
quences as  Dr  Duff  describes. 

The  voluminous  correspondence  which  the  Planter's  Association 
has  published  in  order  to  prove  that  a  necessity  exists  for  making 
laws  to  compel  by  summary  process  the  fulfilment  of  indigo  con- 
tracts by  ryot  does  in  fact  establish  the  unnatural  and  forced 
character  of  the  relations  between  the  factory  and  the  ryots.  These 
are  sugar  manufactures  in  Bengal  ;  what  sugar-factory  thinks  it 
necessary  to  force  ryots  to  cultivate  the  cane  !  All  other  raw  pro- 
duce which  the  country  grows  is  brought  by  the  growers  with 
alacrity  to  the  market  ;  why  is  it  that  indigo  is  the  only  article 
which  can  not  be  had  for  fair  and  open  purchase  ?  If  it  be  a  losing 
concern  to  enter  into  contracts  with  faithless  ryots,  why  is  not 
indigo  grown  by  hired  labour  on  account  of  and  at  the  risk  of  the 
factory  ?  There  is  but  one  answer  to  all  these  questions:  The 
factory  never  pays  a  fair  price  to  the  ryot  for  the  plant,  and  where 
oppression  can  be  practised  at  once  with  profit  and  impunity,  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  resist  the  temptation. 

We  have  always  regretted  the  circumstances  which  make  the 
indigo  planter  the  chief  representative  of  the  independent  British 
community  in  India  in  the  eyes  of  its  people — the  type  of  the  un- 
official and  ordinary  Englishman.  He  can  not  help  being  an 
oppressor  ;  the  system  makes  him  so  ;  he  must  submit  to  it  or  give 
up  his  business.  As  a  merchant  the  independent  Englishman 
seems  commissioned  to  diffuse  wealth  in  our  villages  and  towns. 
As  a  zemindar  he  is  generally  mure  indulgent,  more  considerate, 
than  the  native  land-holder.  He  is  a  sure  and  valuable  friend  of  the 
artisan.  In  all  these  characters  he  succeeds  in  making  the  best 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  our  countrymen.  But  while  an 
indigo  planter  he  represents  and  he  is  an  active  agent  of  a  system  of 
organized  fraud  and  oppression,  'i'he  system  is  thoroughly  bad,  and 
towards  ils  reform  should  he  directed  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
of  patriotism,  philanlhrophy  and  i)ublic  spirit. 
25 
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THE  ZEMINDAR  AND  THE  PLANTER 

The  Planters'  Association  have  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Legislative  Council  modestly  praying — poor  oppressed  souls — for 
protection  against  the  combination  of  ryot's  fraud  and  zemindaree 
violence  by  which  they  are  kt:pt  out  of  their  just  rights.  We  do 
not  blame  them  for  doing  so.  Have  they  not  learnt  tliat  a  great 
deal  of  assurance  is  needed  to  secure  success  in  life  to  those 
who  have  a  precious  small  deal  of  desert  to  win  it?  Have  they 
not  observed  how  clauiour  carries  the  day  against  reason  ?  Have 
they  not  noted  how  there  are  Indian  (}overnors,  moral  poltroons, 
whom  a  bit  of  buUyism  may  make  do  anything,  even  the  things 
they  denounced  in  sententious  paragraplis  many  in  nuuiber?  And 
wiiy  should  the  lesson  have  been  thrown  away  on  them  ?  Well, 
they  have  petitioned  the  legislature  for  the  enactment  of  a  law 
to  make  it  a  penal  offence  on  the  pirt  of  a  ryot  not  to  fulfil  an 
indigo  contract,  and  on  that  of  a  zemindar  to  induce  a  ryot  not 
to  fulfil  an  indigo  contract  or  to  aid  him  in  evading  the  fulfilment 
of  an  indigo-contract. 

We  expect  to  see  in  a  few  weeks  a  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Currie, 
of  course,  in  perfect  independence  of  the  Reng.tl  Government,  to 
give  effect  to  the  petition,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  grand  scheme 
of  Sdcial  reorganization  of  which  the  Ryot's  Protection  Bill  is  so 
notable  a  part.  Heft^re,  however,  the  IJill  is  introduced  the  public 
will  have  a  little  time  to  examine  the  pretensions  of  the  planting 
interest  so  demurely  set  forth  in  tlieir  petition.  And  let  them  not 
throw  tliis  time  away,  for  very  little  of  it  will  be  at  their  disposal 
after  the  Bill  is    introduced. 

The  case  as  between  the  planter  and  tlie  Ryot  was,  we  trust 
placed  clearly  enough  before  our  readers  in  an  article  that  we  pub- 
lished a  few  weeks  ago.  We  believe  we  succeeded  in  showing  that 
the  obligations  into  which  the  Ryots  enter  to  the  factory  are  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  forced  upon  him  by  compulsion.  Practical 
ethics,  and  the  law  which  is  the  expression  of  practical  ethics  in 
every  country,  have  decided  that  such  obligations  are  not  binding 
on  the  party  acting  under  compulsion.  The  case  as  regards  the 
Zemindar  is  even  less  to  the  Association's  purpose.  The  Zemindar, 
if  lu-  looked  to  his  own  piofit,  could  not  for  obvious  reasons  h.we  a 
better    tenant  than  a    planter.      The  planter  can  afford  to  pay  bcllei 
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rent  than  others.  The  peigiinnah  chowrassie  would  yield  two 
thoiis.ind  rupees  less  than  it  does  if  Mr.  Hampton  would  give  up 
his  lease.  The  risk  and  expenses  of  collection  are  infinitely  less. 
Who  would  not  prefer  a  solvent  tenant  paying  at  once  the  rental 
of  five  villages  to  a  numerous  prasantry  doling  out  tlie  rent  of 
cottahs  ?  When  Mr.  Welby  Jackson  visited  Patkuharia,  he  urged 
this  view  of  the  question  upon  the  Zemindar  to  induce  him  to 
desist  in  his  resistance  to  factory  aggression.  The  reply  was  one 
that  would  do  honour  to  the  chivalry  of  any  age  and  any  nation. 
*'  Sir,  we  would  undc)ul)iedly  benefit,  but  what  will  become  of  our 
ryots?  "  Ramruttan  Roy  would  add  twenty  five  per  cent,  to  his 
incorne  if  he  would  but  shut  his  eyes  to  planters'  oppression.  The 
NaVdungah  Rajah  who  has  had  to  pay  such  heavy  blood-money  for 
the  attack  upon  Mr.  Oram  might  have  sat  quietly  and  in  ease, 
and  seen  his  tenants  forced  into  contracts  with  which  he  had  no 
'concern.  We  could  multiply  such  cases  ad  infinitum  but  it  is 
needless. 

The  indigo  planter,  as  we  showed  before,  can  not  carry  on  his 
business  unless  he  can  appropriate  the  power  and  influence  of  a 
landholder  over  the  ryots  of  the  villages  around  his  factcjry.  Hut 
the  planter  seldom  has  the  capital  to  purchase  the  Zemindaree. 
His  aim  therefore  is  to  possess  himself  of  the  Zemindaree  rights  by 
means  less  fair  than  purchase.  The  most  common  artifice  used 
is  to  take  a  putnee  lease  from  a  shareholder  or  a  mortgagee.  Of 
course  possession  is  refused  to  one  who  is  at  once  an  intruder  and 
an  oppressor,  and  then  follow  fights,  forgeries, — and  petitions  to 
the  Lciiislative  Council. 


PLANTERS'  PORTRAITS 

The  Dacca  Neivs  has  accused  us  of  indulging  in  vague  general- 
ities against  the  planting  interest,  and  calls  upon  us  to  name  names. 
We  do  not  think  the  call  a  fair  one.  It  is  not  required  of  the 
journalist  that  when  he  denounces  an  abuse  he  should  denounce 
by  name  everybody  who  benefits  by  the  existence  of  tliat  abuse. 
We  laid  all  the  evils,  and  they  are  sore  and  heavy,  of  indigo  plant- 
ing in  Ijengal  on  the  system  pursued  by  the    planters — a  system,    as 
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we  said,  of  organized  fraud  and  oppression,  a  system  which  would 
corrupt  the  morals  of  a  saint  if  he  brought  himself  within  its  scope. 
It  could  serve  little  purpose  if  we  showed  in  proof  that  Mr.  So  and  So 
had  after  three  years  residence  in  a  factory  become  all  that  the 
editor  of  the  Dacca  News  describes  himself  to  be.  However,  we 
have  no  objection  to  make  a  trial  of  the  course  suggested  to  us. 
To  us  it  is  a  painful  one,  out  we  shall  be  sincerely  glad  to  find 
that  by  viewing  themselves  in  the  mirror  of  these  pages,  the  planters 
of  Bengal  have  discovered  their  defects  and  tried  to  mend  them. 
There  is  an  indigo  factory  on  the  Matabhanga  river  within  six 
miles  of  Kishnagurh,  the  capital  of  the  Nuddia  District.  It  belongs 
to  a  gentleman  now  absent  from  the  country,  and  is  managed  by 
his  son,  a  young  man  under  thirty.  The  factory,  as  usual,  has, 
talookdaree  lands  attached  to  it.  The  young  gentleman  has  already 
matured  himself  in  all  the  tactics  of  Zemindaree  and  planting  life  in 
mofussil  Bengal.  Now  our  readers  need  hardly  be  told  that  notliing 
is  so  eagerly  desired  in  mofussil  Bengal  as  the  sort  of  influence 
which  enables  a  person  to  prevent  liis  tenants  from  seeking  justice 
at   the    hands   of  the   established  auttiorities,    and    to  put    himself 

in  the  position   of  those  authorities.     Mr has  succeeded    in 

attaining  this  degree  of  influence.  Native  Zemindars  attain  this 
influence  by  sheer  force  of  lathi  and  law.  European  landholders 
and  planters  have  a  less  expensive  and  riskful  mode  of  securing  it. 
Their  first  step  is  to  proclaim  in  their  elaka  that  a  perfectly  good 
understanding   subsists   between    them    and   the    Magistrate   of  the 

District.     Mr has    done    this     part    of    his    business    most 

successfully,  and  he  has  been  aided  therein  by  sundry  inter- 
changes of  visits  between  him  and  Mr.  Cockerel!,  the  magistrate. 
Thus  secure  in  people's  fears  he  has  taken  the  bolder  step  of  taking 
into  his  own  hands  the  task  of  administering  the  law  to  his  tenants 
and  dependents.  His  factory  contains  a  prison  room,  and  is  duly 
furnished  with  rattans,  iron  manacles,  handcuffs  and  the  other 
requisites  of  Foujdaree  Administration.  A  sample  or  two  of  the 
manner  of  his  administration  will  suffice  to  show  how  this  sort  of 
honourary  magistracy  works.  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  house,  the 
owner  was  summoned  and  fined.  A  neighbour  of  the  sufferer  who 
had  a  dispute  with  him  was  liable  by  all  rules  of  mofussil  logic  and 
mofussil  clliics  to    be  chari^ed  wiili  llic  act  of  incendiarism  ;  he  was 
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summoned  and  fined  sixtj'  rupees  too.  A  regular  account  is  kept  of 
these  fines,  which  within  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  rupees.  Corporeal  punishment  is  ad- 
ministered in  all  cases  of  contumacy,  foremost  among  which  are 
reckoned  complaints  made  to  the  established  authorities.  Thirty  is 
the    minimum    number   of  stripes    awarded    at    a   time,  and    sixty 

the  maximum.     No   one    is  to    speak    of    Mr by    his   name, 

but  he  is  the  chota  sliaheb.  A  gwalla  who  infringed  this  law  was 
punished  with  fifty  stripes.  The  marks  of  stripes  are  still  on  the 
body  of  this  man  as  well  as  of : 

Golal)  niswas  of  Nidirpota  who  received  30  stripes. 

Ramchandra  Banerjee  of  Chittersaul  who  received  30  stripes. 

Madhul)  Rajbungsee  of  Betna  who  received  30  stripes. 

Dhonye  Shek  of  Moochee  Foolbarea  who  received  30  stripes. 

Madhu  Mondol's  brother  of  Foolbarea  who  received  30  stripes. 

Khooderam  Giiose  of  Gobrapota  received  52  stripes. 

To  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Magistrate  is  a  great  thing. 
To  be  known  as  on  good  terms  with  that  functionary  is  a  still 
greater  thnig.  But  the  greatest  thing  of  all  is  to  create  an  impres- 
sion that  the  Magistrate  has  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  working 
of  the  factory.  Mr has  succeeded  in  creating  the  last  men- 
tioned impression. 

We  have  resolved  to  omit  in  these  sketches  all  reference  to  private 
character.  Good-fellowishness,  however,  is  so  universally  attributed 
to  the  Bengal  planter  that  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  its  influence 
on  the  condition  of  a  planter's  tenantry.  A  grilled  moorgee  and 
a  quart  of  beer  is  grudged  to  no  traveller  that  puts  up  at  a  factory 
and  to  whom  either  is  acceptable.  But  fiictory  hospitality  sometimes 
takes  a  wider  range.  Now  this  good-fellowishness  is  an  expensive 
virtue,  which  the  factory  assistant's  salary  scarcely  permits  him  to 
practise.  The  fines  levied  at  factories  are  divided  by  a  tacit  under- 
standing between  the  owner  of  the  factory,  the   assistant   in   charge, 

and  the  Amlah.     Mr 's  share,  as  we  have    mentioned,  is  not 

small. 

The  worst  part  of  the  picture  is  the  complete  subserviency  of 
the  police  to  the  factory.     They  dare  not   intervene   to  put    a    stop 

to  the  most  glaring  outrages.     Mr 's  neighbours  of  the  police 

are  perfectly  obedient  to  him. 
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INDIGO  PLANTING  AND  MOFUSSIL  JUSTICE 

In  a  recent  issue  we  described  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  Planter  and  the  Mofussil  official,  whicli  bear  so  intimately  on 
the  success  of  Indigo  cultivation.  The  operations  of  Planter, 
regulated  as  they  are  by  a  system  based  on  fraud  and  oppression, 
are  to  no  small  extent  indebted  for  their  effect  to  the  good  will 
and  indirect  encouragement  of  the  Magistrate.  Irrespective  of  the 
sympathies  of  colour  and  creed  and  the  influence  of  a  mistaken 
and  misappropriated  public  opinion,  the  official  is  tempted,  in 
consequence  of  his  isolation  from  European  society,  to  social 
dealings  and  particulars  with  his  planter  neighbours,  which  give 
his  mind  little  scope  for  an  independent  judgment  in  his  judicial 
capacity  on  their  character  and  qualities.  The  natives,  whose 
practice  and  interest  is  to  observe  with  a  critical  eye  the  movements 
and  habits  both  private  and  public  of  the  judicial  officers  of  their 
district,  thus  lose  confidence  in  tiiose  of  them  who  betray  an 
intimacy  with  the  non-official  Europeans  of  their  stations,  and 
instances  are  not  rare,  though  the  moral  causes  of  all  of  them  may 
not  be  alike,  which  warrant  the  distrust  cherished.  We  have  our- 
selves mentioned  as  many  of  those  instances  as  we  could  without 
making  ourselves  liable  to  consequences  of  the  law  of  libel.  Lastly, 
the  Government  publicly  noticed  the  case  of  Mr.  Tripp,  an  Indigo 
planter,  who  though  proved  to  have  plundered  another  man's 
property  and  kidnapped  a  "  fellow  creature,"  was  discharged  with 
paying  a  simple  fine,  on  which  neither  he  nor  his  masters,  as  can 
be  easily  supposed,  have  bestowed  a  passing  thought.  But  not  a 
word  was  said  about  the  justice  of  the  case  or  any  steps  taken 
to  canvass  its  merits. 

The  Indian  Field  of  the  30th  ultimo  relates  a  parallel  case. 
Mr.  Laidlay,  manager  of  Mr.  Wise  of  Dacca,  was  charged  with 
having  illegally  kept  his  naib  Nobokumar  Bose,  in  close  confine- 
ment for  more  than  two  months,  with  assaulting  him  and  plunder- 
ing certain  property.  Mr.  Lance,  the  magistrate,  accidentally 
discovered  tiie  confinement  while  proceeding  on  business,  and  on 
presenting  himself  on  the  spot  was  offered  resist  nice,  but  having 
subsequently  appealed  to  Mr.  Laidlay,  the  latter  acknowledged  the 
fact,  but  alleged  that  he  did  so  with  the  hope  of  h  iving  restored 
certain     money,    which    he   averred,    Nobokiunar    had    embezzled. 
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The  charge  was  proved,  and  the  magistrate  sentenced  Laidlay, 
who,  it  appears,  was  one  who  could  not  trace  his  Hberties  and 
privileges  riglit  straight  to  Magna  Ch  irta,  "to  one  inontli's  im|)rison- 
inent,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  200  rupees  or  in  default  of  payment 
to  another  m')nth's  imprisonment."  The  case  was  as  a  maticr  of 
course  appealed  to  tlie  Session  Judge  who  happened  to  be  Mr 
Tayler  of  Patna  notoriety. 
This  gentleman  tliiis  recorded  his  judgment  : 

"  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  appellant,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  just  to  subject  a  person 
of  English  habits  and  English  ideas  to  personal  imprisonment 
where  no  suitable  accommodation  exists.  Without  therefore  enter- 
ing into  the  question  of  whetlier  Mr.  Laidlay  is  a  British  subject 
or  not,  a  question  hitherto  not  mooted  before  tlie  magistrate,  I 
think  it  right  to  commute  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  to  an 
additional  fine  of  Rs.  200  !" 

The  Field  tliereupon  very  properly  remarks,  "  .So  now  Mr.  W. 
Tayler  announces  from  the  Hench,  that  confining  a  Native  Babu 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months  in  a  dirty,  dam|)  godown,  and  scantily 
feeding  him,  laying  aside  altogether  the  charge  of  personal  violence, 
and  forcibly  making  him  sign  certain  bonds  and  deeds  of  sale  and 
plundering  him  of  his  property,  are  English  habits  and  Enghsh 
ideas  and  lets  him  off"  altogetiier  (the  fine  will  of  course,  as  usual  be 
paid  by  the  factory,  and  ultimately  by  the  ryots  as  "  fauzdaree 
kurcha",  or  law  expense)  because  he  considers  that  Mymensingb 
jail  is  not  a  suitable  place  of  confinement  for  an  Eurasian." 

We  are  not  aware  whether  the  Sudder  or  the  Government  has 
called  from  Mr.  Tayler  any  explanation  for  this  ''  remarkal)le"  judg- 
ment, but  we  hope  they  will  see  sufficient  reason  to  appointing  a 
commissioner,  as  it  has  become  the  fashion,  to  enquire  into  the 
soundness  and  legality  of  the  above  decision.  Mr.  Halliday  is  said  to 
entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Tayler's  abilities,  and  to  think 
that  a  place  in  the  sudder  will,  like  Rareys'  horse  taming  process, 
cure  him  of  his  little  eccentricities.  We  hope  the  decision  quoted 
above  will  satisfy  him  of  the  error. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  not  fiiil  to  deduce  two  profitable 
morals  from  the  above,  viz,  that  our  |)ul)lic  officers  often  dare  not 
administer    iu)i)artial   justice    between    Europeans  and  Natives,  and 
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that  where,  through  independence  and  unbroken  moral  courage, 
a  newly  imported  civilian  vested  with  judicial  powers  awards  strictly 
just  decision  without  distinction  of  race  or  religion,  tlie  appellate 
courts,  indoctrinated  witli  false  ideas  of  Indian  society  and  Indian 
necessities  will  not  uphold  them  ;  that  the  Government,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Tripp,  is  too  timid  to  enforce  its  own  conviction,  and  the 
so  called  public  opinion  which  is  the  dread  of  our  nervous  officials, 
is  simply  a  phantom  wliich  more  energetic  and  bold  men  would  care 
little  about  when  interfering  with  the  due  discharge  of  their  public 
functions.  We  hope  the  Queen's  Government  will  remedy  these 
evils. 


THE  PLANTERS  AND  THE  OFFIQAL. 

Among  the  wails  ad  misericconiiam  of  the  planting  community 
of  Bengal  one  of  the  loudest  is  about  the  antagonistic  feeling 
which  is  alleged  to  be  borne  towards  them  by  district  officials.  It 
is  enough,  say  they,  to  have  to  deal  with  Zemindars  and  ryots 
"  dishonest  to  the  backbone,"  but  the  antagonism  of  the  Zillah 
ofRcials  towards  indigo  planting  and  indigo  planters  aids  both,  and 
threatens  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  interest.  It  is  a  fact  never- 
theless that  indigo  factories  have  not  decreased  in  number ;  that 
thev  are  more  powerful  than  ever  ;  that  the  extent  of  their  opera- 
tions judging  from  the  quantity  of  tlieir  produce  has  increased. 
With  this  fact  in  view  we  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  the  planter  is  the  innocent  and  oppressed  being  he  represents 
himself  to  be — the  persecuted  of  ryot  and  zemindar,  mahajati  and 
magistrate.  We  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  sympathise  with 
grievances  of  a  class  composed  of  individuals  in  body  irresponsible 
to  the  law,  in  estate  irresponsible  to  the  law,  in  estate  irrespon- 
sible to  every  one  but  absentee  masters  and  credulous  creditors.  A 
class  subsisting  upon  the  produce  of  forced  labour,  and  eluding  the 
penalties  of  oppressive  conduct  by  the  aid  of  tlie  most  unjust  of  laws 
has  prima  facie  little  reason  for  complaints  against  the  authorities. 
We  can  believe  it  possible  that  a  majority  of  the  Civil  service  are 
impressed  with  a  vague  idea  of  the  oppressive  character  of  indigo 
operations  in  Ikngal,  but  this  idea  can  hardly  exercise  a  practical  in- 
fluence ovei  Ihcii  official  coiiduct.   Nobody  will  deny  that  a  majority 
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of  the  Civil  Service  are  impressed  with  a  stranger  and  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  nature  of  zemindaret;  oppression,  yet  though  no  class  of 
the  community  is  more  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  district  ofiScials 
than  the  native  Zemindars,  district  officials  are  unable  in  the  long 
run  to  protect  ryots  from  the  oppressions  of  a  hostile  Zemindar. 
How  mucli  less  then  must  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  district  officials 
to  coerce  the  European  planters  who  are  personally  above  the  law, 
who  have  the  press  in  their  favour,  who  have  what  is  called  public 
opinion  on  their  side,  who  are  able  really  to  injure  the  best  official 
reputation,  and  who  can  always  make  powerful  influences  to  bear  on 
the  fountain  sources  of  administration  ?  In  fact,  the  power,  influence 
and  legal  immunities  of  the  planting  body  are  more  tlian  sufficient  to 
protect  them  from  the  hostility  of  the  official  class,  supposing  such 
active  hostility  at  all  exists.  We  deny,  however,  tliat  the  relations 
between  district  officials  and  the  phmting  interest  are  of  so  hostile 
a  cast  as  the  latter  find  it  to  their  purpose  to  represent.  Why 
should  they  be  enemies  ?  Is  it  because  the  planters  oppress  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  officials  to  protect  the  ryots  ?  That  would  be 
the  first  solution  that  would  occur  to  common  sense,  but  thnt  is 
not  the  fact.  Is  it  because  the  district  officials  form  a  social  caste 
and  affect  an  exclusiveness  that  hurts  the  pride  of  the  planter  class  ? 
The  fact  even  in  its  exaggeration  is  not  a  conclusive  one.  Is  it 
because  tlie  official  class  and  the  planter  class  are  opposed  to  each 
other  in  most  questions  of  Indian  politics.  That  would  hardly  generate 
this  sort  of  antagonism  complained  of.  But  as  matters  actually  stand 
it  will  be  found  that  the  alleged  feeling  of  hostility  does  not  exist. 
It  may  happen  that  an  individual  magistrate  may  contract  a 
prejudice  against  an  individual  and  give  him  a  good  deal  of  annoy- 
ance, but  the  instances  are  too  few  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that  official  feeling  is  against  the  planters.  On  the  contrary  the 
junior  members  of  the  district  magistracy  are  generally  on  terms  of 
cordial  intimacy  with  the  planters  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
reasons  are  obvious  and  many.  It  is  to  these  junior  members  of  the 
service  that  the  largest  numbers  of  cases  in  which  planters  are 
interested  are  referred  for  decision.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  no 
small  portion  of  these  cases  are  decided  at  the  breakfast  or  the 
dinner  table  where  the  planter  need  not  be  represented  by  a 
legal  agent.  One  gentleman  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  the 
26 
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fullness  of  the  evidence  he  gave  beff)re  Colonization  Committee 
kept  up  for  month  a  costly  establishment  at  the  station  of  Hoogly 
including  an  European  agent  who  could  talk  out  decisions  from  the 
magistrate  and  his  assistant  at  billiards.  Mark  moreover  the 
many  bonds  of  sympathy  which  subsist  between  the  official  and 
the  planter  compared  witli  which  the  weak  philanthropy  which 
probably  actuates  the  former  in  his  dealings  with  the  native  is  but 
a  thread  of  sand.  The  cry  raised  by  the  planting  community  against 
district  ofificials  is  utterly  unfounded  in  reason  and  fact,  and  is  not 
untinged  with  a  mixture  of  ingratitude  in  it. 

Perhaps  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  official  feeling  towards 
planters  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  which  we  published  a  report 
last  week.  Mr.  Cokerell  is  a  district  magistrate  of  more  than 
average  merit.  The  case  itself  is  one  of  a  very  usual  kind.  Let  us 
analyse  the  judgment. 

The  most  noticeable  features  of  the  case  are  the  impartiality 
with  which  the  Magistrate  appears  to  have  dealt  with  the  parties 
and  the  extreme  suitableness  of  the  punishment  to  the  crime. 
The  Magistrate  himself  admits  that  the  property  in  disptite  was 
never  before  in  the  possession  of  Messrs  Hills  ;  a  suit  under  the  Act 
of  t8io  in  regard  to  it  was  pending  before  him.  Yet  one  of  his  first 
acts,  when  the  public  peace  and  the  actual  possessors  were  threaten- 
ed, was  to  call  on  the  latter  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not 
enter  into  recognizances  to  preserve  the  peace.  It  is  very  much 
as  if  a  gang  of  armed  robbers  stood  before  your  door  essaying  to 
force  an  entrance,  and  you,  having;  sent  to  the  police  for  aid,  are 
in  the  meanwhile  keeping  off  the  ro!)bers,  and  the  police  arrives, 
and  first  of  all  proceeds  to  disarm  you,  threatening  you  with 
punislmient  if  you  resisted,  and  not  having  a  word  to  say  to  the 
robbers  leaves  you  disarmed  and  helpless  to  their  mercy,  and  with 
the  consolatory  assurance  that  after  you  are  robbed  and  murdered 
law  will  try  to  execute  justice  on  your  plunderers  and  murderers. 
No  security  against  a  breach  of  the  peace  was  demanded  from  the 
aggressors  ;  it  was  the  aggressed  ui)on  who  were  to  be  hand-tied. 
'I'hen,  again,  Jowan  Christian  is  sentenced  to  the  same  punishment 
with  the  majority  of  the  other  prisoners.  Tlie  offence  of  this  man 
was,  according  to  the  Magistrate's  find,  resisting  by  force  a  party 
of  armed    illegal   trespassers,    an    act  that    to   ordinary  men  would 
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appear  to  be  deserving  of  reward.  It  was,  of  course,  utterly  out 
of  the  question  to  call  to  account  the  instigator  of  the  affray,  the 
European  in  charge  of  the  factory.  lie  is  a  privileged  man.  The 
decision  must  be  taken  as  having  been  given  in  favour  of  the 
villagers  and  their  zemindar,  as  they  escaped  with  the  iaii)tison- 
nient  of  only  one  member  of  their  body,  but  this  happy  fate  they 
owned  not  to  the  merits  of  tlie  cause,  but  to  the  accidental  circum- 
stances of  two  missionary  gentleman  having  been  witnesses  to  the 
affair,  and  deposing  clearly  to  the  main  facts  of  the  outrage. 
Lastly,  it  does  not  seem  a  little  unaccountable  that  Afr.  Cockerell 
should  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  undertake  the 
trial  of  a  case  of  affray  with  homicide  as  such  crimes  are  usually 
committed  to  the  cognizance  of  the  session  courts. 

We  have  not  a  word  of  complaint  to  urge  against  Mr.  Cockerell 
for  his  conduct  in  this  affair.  Most  other  magistrates  would  have 
acted  in  his  circumstances  against  the  villagers  and  the  zemindars. 
It  speaks  much  for  his  moral  courage  that  he  could  give  a  decision 
against  i\Ir.  Forlong's  people.  The  almost  apologetic  tone  in  which 
he  records  their  condemnation  would  be  adopted  by  any  European 
official  who  would  venture  to  condemn  the  doings  of  a  factory. 
Mr.  Forlong,  we  hardly  remind  the  readers  of  this  journal,  is  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  his  class.  He  is  an  Honorary  Magistrate 
of  Mr.  Halliday's  creation,  and  his  jurisdiction  extended,  it  does 
not  do  so  now,  over  the  village  in  dispute. 


INDUSTRIAL  &  COMMERCIAL 

I.    BLOWING  THE  TRUMPET 

For  the  most  successful  method  of  performing  this  operation, 
whether  the  instrument  be  one's  own  or  a  friend's  or  a  fellow 
servant's,  commend  us  to  the  practical  experience  of  the  Punjab 
officials. 

Some  flax  was  growing  in  the  Goojranwallah  district.  It  was 
carefully  packed,  and  forwarded  to  somebody  in  England  who  plied 
the  article  and  the  theory  of  development  together  upon  the  imagina- 
tive and  very  susceptible  manufacturing  communities  of  Dundee 
and  Belfast.     These   gentlemen    approved   the     article     hereupon. 

"  His  Honor  (the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab)  desires 
cordially  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  services  of  those  gentlemen 
by  whose  exertions  the  capabilities  of  the  Punjab  for  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  flax  have  thus  been  demonstrated  ;  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Clarke,  who  originated  the  experiment,  and  induced  the 
Zemindars  of  the  Goojranwallah  District  to  undertake  the  cultiva- 
tion ;  of  Mr.  Stemer,  who  superintended  the  preparation  of  the 
fibre,  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burnett,  who  exerted  himself  to  intro- 
duce the  product  into  the  British  markets  ;  and,  lastly,  of  Mr.  Cope 
for  the  persevering  zeal  with  which  he  has  always  advocated  the 
experiment." 

Compare  the  language  of  Lord  Canning's  record  of  the  services 
of  the  Civil  Servants  of  the  upper  provinces,  during  the  mutinies  ; 
compare  any  laudatory  despatcli  of  the  most  vainglorious  general 
after  a  doubtful  victory,  compare  anything,  reader,  that  you  can 
compose  in  the  way  of  eulogy  or  of  mutual  congratulation  with 
the  above  felicitous  paragraph,  and  you  will  at  once  be  convinced 
of  its  infinite  superiority  in  warmth  and  grandeur  of  style.  One 
of  our  epics  tells  us  that  after  the  overthrow  of  Ravana,  the 
monkey  warriors  passed  days  and  nights  in  drinking  bhang 
and  applauding  each  other's  prowess.  The  recorded  act  of  the 
Punjab's  Lieutenant  Governor  resembles  very  much  the  joyous 
proceedings  of  those  redoubted  heroes.  The  world  in  general  and 
each    Punjab   official   in  particular  are  thanked  in  turn  for  that  two 
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solemn  bodies  of  manufacturers,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  develop- 
ment, passed  a  bundle  of  flax  as  admissible. 

That  the  glory  may  not  evaporate  in  obscurity,  that  light  may 
be  smothered  in  the  bushel,  must  be  earnestly  desired  by  all,  and 
on  that  serious  point  the  world  receives  assurance  in  the  announce- 
ment that,  copies  of  the  report,  when  printed,  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  gentlemen  above  named,  to  the  supreme  Government,  also 
the  local  and  vernacular  newspapers,  and  to  the  secretaries  of 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  societies,  Lahore  and  Calcutta. 

Whether  the  force  of  humbug  can  any  further  go  must  remain 
an  undecided  question  until  the  next  Punjab  Report  comes  to 
light. 

Speaking  of  the  Punjab  Reports  we  are  reminded  of  the  duty  we 
owe  to  our  readers  to  point  their  attention  to,  the  abstract  of  the 
Punjab  Reports  and  Expenditure  for  the  past  official  year,  to  be 
found  in  another  column — which  affords  a  curious  commentary 
on  the  congratulatory  address  on  the  success  of  flax  cultivation  in 
his  province. 


11.    CAPITAL  AND  ENTERPRISE* 

The  audacity  which  characterises  all  the  pretensions  of  the 
British  settlers  in  India  has  been  in  no  respect  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  claim  they  have  set  up  to  be  considered  as  leaders  in 
all  material  improvements  in  the  country.  The  "  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country"  is,  according  to  them  and  their  news- 
papers, their  special  mission.  They  are  according  to  others  "the 
hope  of  the  country."  They  boast  of  having  lent  "capital"  to 
Indian,  industry.  Their  "intelligence"  is  the  theme  of  praise  with 
legislators.  Supreme  Courts,  and  Town  Hall  orators,  official 
minute-writers,  and  above  all  of  themselves.  But,  if  we  are  to 
ask  for  the  tangible  results  of  their  capital,  energy,  enterprize  and 
intelligence  if  we  were  to  enquire  for  the  new  staples  of  trade,  and 
the  new  modes  of  cultivation  introduced  by  them,  the  wastes  they 
have  brought  under  tillage,  their  inventions  to  mitigate  or  aid 
the  excesses   or   the   deficiencies   of  climate,    their   discoveries  of 

*  April  19,  1857. 
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new  ninterials  or  products,  we  are  told  to  look — why  ? — to  a  few 
thousand  chests  of  indigo,  the  produce  of  forced  labour  and 
borrowed  capital  and  trespass  upon  land.  The  home  truth  ad- 
dressed by  Baboo  Joy  Kissen  Murkeiji  in  his  recent  pamphlet 
to  his  "blue  friends"  has  yet  been  unchallenged  except  by  a 
squeak  of  surprise.  They  have  not  done  a  hundredth  part  of 
what  they  claim  credit  for,  and  not  half  so  much  as  other  classes 
of  the  community  have  done  towards  "  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  coiuitry."  They  have,  nevertheless,  succeeded  by 
their  audacity  to  create  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  men  in 
favour  of  the  validity  of  these  absurd  claims. 

We  have  said  that  their  audacity  has  been  successful.  We  must 
correct  ourselves.  They  have  carried  this  audacity  a  little  too  far, 
and  marred  its  effect.  When  they  went  the  length,  as  on  some 
occasions  they  did,  of  threatening  to  leave  the  country  unless  the 
country's  government  placed  them  ai)0ve  all  restraint  and  loss, 
they  drew  forth  a  burst  of  ridicule  in  which  their  own  countrymen 
could  not  help  joining.  If  they  were  to  carry  their  threat  into 
execution  the  country  would  hardly  miss  them,  or  in  missing  them 
regret  their  loss.  The  natives  of  the  soil  are  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  them  in  those  qualities  which  enable  a  poputation  to  advance 
under  ordinary  good  government  in  the  path  of  material  prosperity. 
One  instance  in  point  will  suffice. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  not  the  least  obstreperous  of 
the  class  of  Anglo-Indian  adventurers  is  Mr.  H.  Biddle,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  own  aspirations  after  newspaper  notoriety  are  of 
an  order  which  absolves  us  from  the  obligation  of  apologising  to 
him  for  mentioning  his  name  so  often  in  our  columns.  He  is  the 
agent  and  factotum  of  the  Bengal  Coal  Company,  a  minii»g  asso- 
ciation that  divides  large  profits  among  a  large  body  of  proprietors. 
The  Company  has  been  about  half  a  century  in  existence,  having 
succeeded  government  in  the  possession  of  the  splendid  concern 
which  (government  at  an  immense  loss  had  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
unlockmg  the  coal  resources  of  Bengal.  The  resources,  moral  and 
material,  at  the  command  of  the  company's  agent  are  immense. 
This  com[)any  has  always  considered  itself  the  sole  rightful  owner 
of  the  extensive  coalfields  which  stretch  westward  from  Burdwan, 
and  resented  any  infringement    of   or    trespass    upon    its  monopoly. 
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For    many    years,    Govenment    and    the  local  authorities  seemed  to 
acquiesce  in  its  claims,  and   afiforded   no  countenance  or  protection 
to  any  other   speculator   who   dared    to   set    up    in    rivalry    to  the 
company.     The    means    by    which    competitors   have  been  kept  off 
may  be  learnt  from  the  correspondence    published  sometime  ago  by 
the  agent  of  a  company  formed    with    a   rival    purpose,  and  include 
all  the  arts  so  familiar  in    the   history   of  indigo-planting   and  other 
British    speculations   in    India.      Great    has     become    the    BenL^al 
Company,  great  its  prestige  and  great  the  fame  of  its  manager.     The 
present  Governor-General   has,    we   understand,  paid  the   tribute  of 
his  administration   to    the    great    Company   and    its    concerns.     In 
competition  with  this   Company    in    the   face    of   difficulties   which 
have  scared  away  or  ruined  rival    British    speculations,  a  native  gen- 
tleman, thirteen  years  ago,  opened   a   mine   in    the   vicinity   of  the 
Bengal    Coal    Company's    fields.     In    thirteen    years    the    Searsole 
Colliery  has  become  the  second   great   colliery    in    Bengal  and  bids 
fair  to  outgrow  the  old    Company's    works.     An  accurate  idea  of  tiie 
produce  of  the  new  colliery    may    be    formed    from    the   account  of 
railway  fare   paid    by    Babu    Gobind    Prasad  Pundit  during  the  last 
three  months  for  the  conveyance  of   the    portion  of  coals    which  are 
not  brought  down  from  his  collery  by  boats, 

In  January  it  was  Rs.  8,258 
„  February  „  „      12,103 

„  March       „  „     12,774 

—a   progressive   traffic   the   limits    of  which  are  yet  far  from  being 
reached. 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  what  Bengalee  enterprise  can  do — 
one  fact  which  must  be  understood  before  people  set  to  account 
for  the  rapid  progress  of  Bengal  in  material  prosperity.  It  is 
perhaps  yet  too  early  to  speak  of  the  new  town,  on  the  Mullah.* 
Yet,  we  suspect,  when  the  history  of  the  port  comes  to  be  written, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  owed  in  no  small  measure  the  rapidity  of 
its  rise  to  native  spirit  and   enterprise. 


Port  Canning. 
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III    .MERCHANT  AND  BANIAN* 

For  the  security  of  interests  so  important  as  are  those  involved 
in  the  relation  between  Merchant  and  Banian  in  this  country  we 
wish  that  the  laws  governing  that  relation  were  more  clearly  deter- 
mined and  known.  The  larger  operations  of  commerce  in  Bengal  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  exertions  of  the  Banians.  In  the 
double  capacity  of  capitalist  and  factor  the  Banian  is  an  indis- 
pensible  aid  to  the  firm.  Let  a  number  of  European  Merchants 
establish  themselves  at  Calcutta  with  ever  so  much  money  in  their 
cash  chest,  let  them  deal  by  means  of  produce  brokers  and  directly 
with  wholesale  purchasers  of  imports,  let  tliem  eschew  bazaar  credits 
and  all  other  appliances  that  constitute  the  luxury  of  mercantile  life 
in  India,  they  may  do  an  amount  of  business,  but  never  any  thing 
proportionate  to  their  means  if  they  would  not  avail  themselves  of  a 
Banian's  aid.  The  class  of  men  they  have  to  deal  with  have  been 
taught  to  be  distrustful  and  are  from  nature  extremely  liable  to 
fancies.  These  latter  can  not  hope  to  distinguish  between  the  honest 
and  the  dishonest  among  Europeans  any  more  than  Europeans  are  in- 
clined to  make  a  similar  distinction  among  Asiatics.  Hence,  few 
European  merchants  in  Calcutta  possess  credit  enough  in  the 
Bazaar  to  do  the  work  of  their  absent  cash.  The  Banian  usually  sup- 
plies credit  and  cash  to  a  firm  whose  character,  positions  and  means 
he  has  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation.  The  real  sellers  of 
produce  and  buyers  of  imports  are  people  who  would  simply  not  un- 
derstand any  others.  Our  friend  Robinson  or  Smith  who  came  out 
last  year  with  first  rate  testimonials  as  to  his  character  for  activity, 
habits  of  business,  konwledge  of  accounts  and  the  many  other  merits 
so  highly  appreciated  in  the  counting  house,  who  has  every  prospect 
at  the  end  of  his  term  to  be  taken  into  a  share  of  the  business,  who  is 
as  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  Indian  Reform  as  the  head 
partner  of  the  house,  and  who  is  as  vigourous  a  member  of  the 
volunteer  Infantry  as  his  chief  is  a  well-mounted  one  of  the  cavalry, 
would  make  from  tlie  very  intensity  of  his  belief  in  the  law  of  race, 
a  very  indifferent  negociator  with  the  up-country  mohajun  who  per- 
haps believes  that  Delhi  was  retaken  by  a  bribe.  There  can  be  no 
business   between    people   of  this    sort  and  an  European  merchant 

*  Fcbiuiuy  It,  1858. 
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without  tlie  Bengalee  Banian  who  is  intelligible  alike  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  Manchester  and  Mirzapur.  Again,  agency  busi- 
ness forms  the  principal  part  of  the  business  of  tlie  European  mer- 
chants of  (>alcutta.  They  do  not  set  up  with  immense  hoards  of 
cash  nor  are  banks  in  Bengal  over-numerous,  over-rich  or  over- 
accommodating.  In  respect  to  personal  credit  they  are  exposed  to 
the  disadvantages  inseparable  to  the  position  of  foreigners.  Their 
credit  is  more  or  less  always  liable  to  be  suddenly  cried  down.  A 
naiive  Banian  attached  to  them  prevents  such  sudden  fluctuations 
of  opinion.  Not  infrequently  he  advances  his  own  funds  to  tlie 
su[)port  of  the  firm  he  is  attached  to  when  it  is  unexpectedly  exposed 
to  demands  it  never  calculated  fjr.  We  doubt  whether  any  system 
of  business  can  be  introduced  in  Calcutta  which  should  supersede, 
with  advantage  to  commerce,  the  employment  of  Banians. 

The  relations  between  the  merchant  and  the  Banian  are  in 
Calcutta  regulated  by  written  agreements  and  some  ill-defined 
usages  which  have  grown  up  with  the  course  of  our  commerce. 
So  far  as  they  depend  upon  written  agreements  our  courts  find  no 
difificuUy  in  dealing  with  tliem  ;  but  the  usages  remain  to  be  properly 
acknowledged  and  determined.  The  case  of  Ewing  vs  Gobin- 
chunder  Sen  decided  by  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  would  heve  formed  a 
leading  case  if  its  circumstances  were  not  somewhat  peculiar.  The 
recent  case  of  Shibchunder  Mullic  vs  Beer  Bischoff  &  Co.  gave  the 
court  an  opportunity  of  settling  all  the  questions  which  usually 
arise  out  of  the  relations  between  merchant  and  Banian,  but  the  op- 
portunity seems  to  have  been  missed.  In  tlie  latter  case  the  plaintiff 
claimed  a  lien  on  property  in  the  godowns  of  the  defendants  the  keys 
of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  servants  entrusted  and  paid  by  the 
plaintiff  who  was  responsible  for  their  good  conduct,  and  who  was 
reimbursed  by  the  firm  but  a  moiety  of  the  charges  incurred  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  establishment  under  his  control.  The  plaintiff  had 
advanced  money  to  the  firm  for  the  repayment  of  which  he  had  no 
other  security.  The  case  is  in  every  way  one  of  the  general  run  of 
cases  between  Merchant  and  Banian.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  lien  over  the  property  in  question. 
Whether  the  decision  be  right  or  wrong  it  will  introduce  much 
distrust  where  implicit  confidence  is  required.  Henceforth  Banians 
must  dc[)end  upon  the  stringency  of  their  written  agreements  alone. 
27 
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IV.    WORKMEN  AND  SERVANTS 

The  petition  presented  to  the  Legislative  Council  by  the 
Calcutta  Trade's  Association  on  the  subject  of  altering  the  law  of 
masters  and  servants  and  employers  and  workmen,  presents  to 
view  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Calcutta  social  life.  The 
petitioners  complain  of  the  bad  faitli  of  Calcutta  workmen  and 
domestic  servants,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  law  to  afford 
redress  for  injuries  sustained  in  consequence  of  their  misconduct, 
and  represent  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  breaches  of  contract 
in  workmen  and  disobedience  and  insolence  of  behaviour  in 
domestic  servants,  strictly  penal  offences. 

There  is  much  of  substance  in  the  complaint  of  the  Trade's 
Association.  As  a  body  the  Calcutta  workmen  and  artificers  are 
a  set  of  lazy,  dishonest  and  faithless  men.  Always  in  poverty  of 
their  own  creation,  dissipated  in  habits,  thinking  it  a  duty  to  do 
the  least  amount  of  work  for  the  largest  amount  of  pay,  possessed 
of  every  facility  to  elude  the  grasp  of  the  law,  they  have  the  entire 
community  of  employers  at  their  absolute  command,  and  keep  it 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  disgust  and  annoyance.  They  are  very  skil- 
ful, in  imitative  power  they  have  no  superiors  if  any  equals  ;  they 
are  keeping  shrewd  in  many  respects ;  their  looks  present  that 
spurious  polish  which  betrays  the  constant  resident  of  a  vicious 
metropolis  :  they  speak  a  language  far  above  their  station  in  life, 
and  they  are  adepts  in  litigation.  That  a  class  so  capable  of 
taking  care  of  their  own  interests,  sliould  habitually  misbehave, 
equally  to  their  own  injury  and  that  of  their  employers,  exhibits  so 
much  perversity  of  disposition, — and  that  they  should  be  dealt  with 
on  the  principles  of  penal,  instead  of  those  of  civil,  justice  is  a  pro- 
position which  commends  itself  to  the  most  serious  attention. 

No  class  of  the  Calcutta  community  are  so  sure  of  a  comfort- 
able livelihood  as  artificers  and  other  skilled  workmen.  In  this 
respect  their  condition  is  far  superior  to  tlie  educated  poor. 
Employment  they  can  always  get,  and  their  wages  are,  everything 
considered,  pretty  high.  Hut  no  class  of  people  are  so  hopelessly 
off  as  they — with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Mahomedan  servants 
in  Christian  families.  Coolies  and  bearers  earn  far  less  than 
carpenters  and  |)ainters,  but  the  former  generally  manage  to  save 
enough   at   tho    end  of  a  few  years  to  form  a  good  fund  for  old  age. 
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The  former  moreover  generally  have  tlieir  famih"es  in  the  villages, 
to  whom  they  make  regular  remittances  and  pay  periodical  visits. 
Keeping  up  always  tlieir  agricultural  habits,  their  thrift  turns  to 
good  account  when  they  can  succeed  in  purchasing  a  little  perman- 
ent jumma.  It  is  seldom  among  them  that  cases  of  real  destitu- 
tion occour  at  any  period  of  their  lives.  The  artificer  class  on  the 
other  hand  are  generally  given  to  dissipation  in  many  shapes,  'i'liey 
are  prodigal  with  their  earnings,  generally  in  debt,  and  harsh  and 
cruel  towards  their  wives.  A  coolie  who  makes  four  annas  a  day 
will  generally  take  upon  himself  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  few  bigghas 
of  land  cultivated  by  his  father  or  brother  in  the  country.  The 
carpenter  who  gets  twenty-five  rupees  in  advance  of  his  wages, 
will  have  to  pay  out  of  it  perhaps  ten  rupees  in  liquidation  of  an 
usurious  debt,  and  then  he  will  proceed  to  invest  ten  out  of  the 
remainder  in  a  suit  of  Simla  clothing,  a  good  hilsha  fish,  and  a 
pair  of  Lall  Bazaar  shoes.  The  Small  Cause  Court  has  no  terrors 
for  men  who  have  but  an  empty  habitation  and  more  than  a  dozen 
names. 

We  therefore  fully  agree  with  the  petitioners  on  the  point 
that  the  offence  of  wilfully  breaking  contracts  by  Calcutta 
artificers  and  workmen  should  be  made  a  penal  offence.  But  we 
differ  with  them  as  to  the  nature  of  the  punishment  to  be  affixed 
to  the  offence.  We  object  to  corporeal  punishment.  It 
degrades  without  reforming.  It  is  unprofitable  to  both  the  injurer 
and  the  injured,  It  will  convert  the  deceitful  workman  into 
confirmed  scoundrel.  The  punishment  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  suggests  as  most  appropriate,  is  fine  or  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour.  We  are  not  sure  that  a  modification  of  penal  servi- 
tude may  not  be  adopted  as  the  fittest  penalty  even  for  offenders, 
whom,  if  they  escape,  few  Europeans  can  track  out.  These 
punishments  will  afford  a  means  of  partially  indemnifying  the 
endamaged  employer. 

The  question  between  master  and  domestic  servants,  stands 
altogether  in  a  different  footing.  We  have  a  theory  on  the  head, 
No  good  master  can  have  a  bad  servant,  and  we  will  not  believe 
the  contrary.  There  are,  we  confess,  some  peculiarities  in  the 
position  of  the  European  resident  which  prevent  the  relations 
between  him  and    his    domestic   servants   assuming    that   character 
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of  family  relationship  which  adds  so  much  to  the  happiness 
of  Indian  households.  But  we  believe  there  is  much  in  the 
habitual  behaviour  of  English  masters  in  India  towards  their 
servants  calculated  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  latter.  To 
strike  a  servant  is  hardly  yet  become  a  fashion  in  Bengalee  high 
life. 

To  mulct  a  servant's  wages  is  reckoned  positively  vulgar. 
Compare  this  state  of  feeling  with  that  disclosed  by  hundreds 
of  lawsuits,  annually  brought  by  native  servants  against  European 
masters,  for  balance  of  wages  and  then  say  on  which  side  lies  the 
pressure  of  injustice,  and  whether,  if  legislation  be  necessary, 
it  ought  not  to  provide  more  for  the  protection  of  the  servant 
than  of  the  master. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDIA 

I.    AN  INDIAN  PARLIAMENT 

Since  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  popular 
sovereignty  has  been  tlie  mania  of  mankind.  Nations  have  sacri- 
ficed honor,  principle  and  above  all  happiness  to  realize  the  vision. 
Countrymen  have  fought  against  each  other,  genuine  patriots  have 
done  more  injury  to  the  interests  of  tlieir  father-land  than  avowed 
enemies,  in  the  struggle  to  establish  social  felicity  on  Government 
by  representative  institutions.  Undoubtedly  Government  by  repre- 
sentation at  first  siglit  possesses  very  many  advantages  over  a  monar- 
chical despotism  ;  and  the  idea  on  which  it  is  founded  is  more 
liberal  than  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  sovereigns  to  rule 
according  to  their  fancies,  i^iit  representative  Government  is  again 
lial)le  to  the  reproach  of  taking  for  granted  many  things  which  we 
do  not  know  for  facts  nor  reverence  as  true  principles.  For  instance, 
it  rests  on  notion  of  the  al)Solute  equality  of  mankind.  We  for  our 
part,  do  not  see  that  all  men  are  equal  in  natural  or  in  acquired 
intelligence,  or  that  knowledge  has  been  aritlimetically  divided 
among  them,  and,  without  any  ill-will  for  the  illiterate  and  the 
homeless,  we  much  doubt  whether  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Baring  ought  not  to  exercise  more  influence  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Great  Britain  than  the  Cornwall  miner  or  the  Lancashire 
workman  ;— whether  wealth  is  inherently  so  mischievous  as  not 
possess  any  autliority  as  such  in  legislation  ;  and  whether  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  or  Baron  Rothschild  has  not  less  inducements  to  bring 
about  anarchy  than  one  of  the  "  houseless  poor."  Then  again  re- 
presentative Government  in  the  last  form  which  it  inevitably 
assumes,  produces  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  the  most  intolerable 
and  implacable  of  all  tyrannies — a  tyranny — which  in  the  United 
States  has  resulted  in  the  nearly  complete  absence  of  the  expression 
of  any  murmur  against  the  popular  will  and  passion,  though  we 
know  for  certainty  that  in  all  human  societies  differences  in  opinion 
will  exist.  Besides,  representative  institutions  require  to  be  guarded 
with  the  utmost   jealousy.     They  have    a  tendency   to  class  legisla- 
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tion.  If  all  classes  of  the  community  are  not  equally  represented 
one  class  will  naturally  be  at  the  mercy  of  another,  the  class  most 
fully  represented  in  the  legislature  will  have  a  tendency  to  tyran- 
nise over  the  class  represented  less  fully  or  not  at  all  ;  and  class 
tyranny  partakes  of  much  of  the  intolerableness  and  implacable 
nature  of  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 

Such  an  example  of  class  tyranny  or  to  use  a  less  harsh  expres- 
sion class  legislation,  the  British  Parliament  presents.  We  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  few  Scotch  and  Irish  Lords  and  still  fewer  Com- 
moners that  are  admitted  into  that  body  ;  nor  advocate  the  exten- 
sion of  the  electoral  franchise  to  the  length  demanded  by  Mr. 
Bright.  We  propose  merely  to  point  out  the  grievances  to  which 
the  people  of  India  are  subject,  owing  to  their  being  totally  un- 
represented in  Parliament.  From  the  time  of  Burke  downwards 
there  has  never  been  a  complete  lack  of  British  Senators  who  have 
advocated  our  interests.  There  are  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  present  moment  at  least  a  dozen  members  who  have  really  the 
welfare  of  India  at  heart.  But  a  nation,  far  less  a  nation  composed 
of  one  fifth  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  cannot  afford  to  live 
upon  the  charity  of  individuals.  A  nation  ought  not  to  forfeit 
what  they  can  demand  as  a  right,  and  depend  for  the  highest  end  of 
national  existence  upon  the  casual,  fitful  voluntary  benevolence  of 
a  few  philanthropic  members  of  Parliament,  occasionally  drop  one 
or  two  words  of  sympathy  for  the  Indians  from  the  same  motive 
that  they  at  times  send  Orphan  Asylums  donations  of  a  few  super- 
fluous shillings.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  voluntary  aid  and  such  as 
one  is  not  compelled  to  render — that  no  sensible  man  can,  nor  any 
man  ought,  to  place  reliance  upon  it,  To  ensure  justice  all 
classes  should  be  represented  with  equal  fullness.  The  miseries 
of  the  working  classes  consequent  upon  their  partial  representation 
in  Parliament  form  the  burden  of  the  speeches  of  English  dema- 
gogues. The  grievances  of  India,  with  every  class  of  her  popula- 
tion unrepresented,  may  easily  be  imagined.  The  working  people 
bewail  that  they  are  the  victims  of  class  legislation.  We  are  more 
so  than  even  they. 

The  remedy  logically  would  be  the  admission  of  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan  members  into  tlie  House  of  Commons.  Under  any 
circumstances  that  is  inconvenient,  in  the   existing   state   of  things 
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it  is  impracticable.  Even  supposing  any  native  willing  to  go  to 
Europe  on  that  mission,  and  if  with  the  improvements  in  the  art 
of  navigation  a  sea  voyage  from  India  to  England  becomes  at 
some  future  period  as  little  terrorsome  as  a  voyage  from  Ireland 
to  England  now  is,  it  will  still  be  a  physical  impossibility  for 
Indian  members  to  arrive  in  London  within  the  forty  days  of 
time  allowed  between  the  issuing  of  the  Queen's  writ  in  Chancery 
and  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  For  that  reason,  however,  the 
Indian  people  ought  not  to  continue  the  victims  of  a  selfish 
class  legislation  and  class  tyranny.  The  alternative  left  is  to 
create  a  Parliament  in  each  of  the  Presidencies  of  India.  The 
recent  legislative  enactment  raising  the  customs-duties,  has  partially 
opend  the  eyes  of  a  portion  of  the  community.  Those  of  our 
countrymen  who  interest  themselves  in  politics  are  preparing 
themselves  for  an  agitation  for  the  admission  of  native  mem- 
bers into  the  Legislative  Council.  The  idea,  in  the  modesty  of 
its  aim,  is  incomplete.  What  we  want  is  not  the  introduction  of 
a  small  independent  element  in  the  existing  Council,  but  an 
Indian  Parliament. 


XL    DE  MONTALEMBERT  ON  INDIA 

The  De  Montalembert  Essay  on  India  deserves  a  prominent 
notice  in  our  columns.  Did  not  the  freshness  and  originality  of  the 
thoughts  enunciated,  the  picturesqueness  of  style,  and  the  glow- 
ing eloquence  which  animates  the  composition,  inspire  our  admira- 
tion, the  honour  that  has  been  done  to  this  country  l^  one  of  such 
brilliant  European  reputation,  professing  sucli  a  chivalrous  attach- 
ment to  free  institutions,  and  occupying  foremost  position  among 
the  liberals  of  France,  by  making  British  India  a  pretext  for  his 
appeal  for  liberties,  would  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  our  devoting  a 
portion  of  our  space  to  its  consideration.  The  subsequent  fate 
which  has  awaited  the  noble  author  of  this  noble  production,  and 
which  has  enlisted  in  his  cause  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  en- 
lightened world,  places  his  claim  to  our  attention  beyond  dispute.  If, 
as  the  philosophers  believe,  every  event  has  a  mission,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Count  de  Montalembert  cannot  be  without  one.  The  sub- 
lime aspirations  of  i'aul  are    always  linked  with  something  heavenly, 
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and  the  man  that  strives  to  smother  such  aspirations  cannot  escape 
the  wrath  of  Heaven.  Louis  Napolean  Ras  done  that,  and  who 
knows  Provi.ience  may  not  pour  forth  on  liis  head  some  one  of 
these  days  the  vials  of  his  vengeance.  Already,  the  murmurs  of 
another  Revolution  are  heard  afar,  and  humanity  will  be  avenged, 
civilization  redeemed,  and  liberties  restored,  if  the  burst  of  tlie 
national  indignation  of  France  which  has  already  reached  its  acme, 
against  the  cruellest  despotism  that  afflicts  modern  Europe,putting 
a  ban  upon  the  freedom  of  speech  and  thought — and  speech  of  the 
most  innocent  character, — sooner  finds  its  vent.  We  really  cannot 
express  the  admiration  vvhicli  we  feel  for  the  man  who  would  not 
accept  pardon  of  the  hands  of  a  traitor  and  an  assasin,  and  appeals 
with  the  eloquence  of  tlie  expressive  silence  which  he  maintains  to 
his  nation  and  to  Europe  to  redeem  France  from  this  inhuman 
tyranny.  A  few  more  such  souls,  and  the  fate  of  the  Empire  is 
sealed.  The  despot  has  true  good  reasons  to  ponder  over  the 
moral  which  tlie  Montalembert  incident  in  the  history  of  France 
points.  The  national  mind  should  not  be  oppressed  or  insulted, 
for  of  all  earthly  explosions  it  is  the  most  disastrous. 

We  should  have  fain  stopped  here,  but  the  splendid  essay  of 
Montalembert  which  has  been  already  read  by  every  intelligent 
man  in  Europe  contains  some  errors  of  fact  and  judgment  which  we 
deem  it  our  duty  to  notice,  but  which  we  regard  as  the  result  of 
imperfectness  of  information.  Speaking  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's administration  the  writer  says  : 

"  In  tlie  countries  wliere  it  has  been  invested  with  territorial 
sovereignly,  it  has  everywhere  done  away  with  slavery  and  forced 
labour  ;  in  most  cases  it  has  respected  all  vested  rights,  and  even  too 
often  abuses  established  before  its  advent.  It  is  tluis  that  the  Euro- 
pean agents  incessantly  deceived  by  the  native  employes  who  neces- 
sarily act  for  them  as  subordinate  agents  with  the  people,  have  been 
regarded  as  accomplices  in  the  cruelties  and  tortures  made  use  of 
by  the  Collectors  of  taxes,  but  this  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  Indians  who  were  the  torturers,  wliilst  it  is  the  English  who 
have  discovered,  denounced  and  [lunished  tlie  native  opfiressors." 

The  statement  is  dictated  by  that  hunger  for  English  approba- 
tion which,  with  all  its  merits,  characterizes  the  whole  publication. 
We  admit,  as   we    have  always  done    that  the  East  India  Company's 
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Government  was  one  of  the  most  beneficient  that  India  ever  came 
under,  but  we  can  not  testify  to  the  abstinence,  for  which  credit 
has  been  given  here,  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company  from 
interference  with  the  vested  rights  of  the  people  over  whom  it 
ruled.  This  is  a  virtue  which  thti  Company  could  never  claim.  It 
always  evinced  a  contrary  disposition,  and  among  the  complaints 
against  its  administration  this  is  one  which  has  been  shared  in  by 
the  bulk  of  tlie  population.  The  Delhi  proclamation  of  the  Rel)els 
cites  this  as  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  national  discontent, 
and  the  public  men  of  England  have  always  acknowledged  the 
same.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  torture  it  is  said  that  the 
English  ofificers  were  ignorant  of  its  existence,  and  that  it  was 
committed  by  their  native  subordinates.  Though  we  have  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  yet  were  we  to  allow  the  alternative  of  im- 
puting utter  ignorance  to  the  "  European  agents  of  Government,"  it 
would  only  redound  to  their  discredit  and  to  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  true  that  it  was  the  English  who  discovered  and  de- 
nounced the  practice  but  they  belonged  to  the  non-official  com- 
munity. The  Government  officers  on  the  contrary  did  their  best  to 
conceal  it,  until  a  Royal  Commission  brought  the  thing  to  liglit  and 
all  its  horrors. 

iVI.  de  Montalembert  justly  observes  that  the  territorial  consti- 
tution of  Hindostan  is  imperfectly  understood  by  the  Company's 
Servants,  but  he  misapprehends  the  land  systems  of  India  when  he 
approves  of  the  operations  of  the  Government  in  this  respect.  Under 
unusually  happy  auspices  the  genius  of  a  statesman  conceived  the 
perpetual  settlement  which  prevails  in  Bengal,  and  which  also 
stands  in  agreeable  relief  among  the  settlement  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment. There  have  been  deplorable  errors,  and  the  lamentable 
evencs  of  1857  have  exposed  them  in  all  their  hideous  hollowness. 
We  regret  that  the  sagacity  of  a  Montalembert  should  have  failed  in 
appreciating  tiiis  lesson  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

We  cannot  understand  the  spirit  which  induces  M.  De  Monta- 
lembert to  acquiesce  in  the  annexation  policy  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. That  so  intense  a  lover  of  freedom  should  see  nothing  repre- 
hensible in  the  absorption  of  tlie  privilege  of  a  weak  party  by  a  strong 
is  one  of  those  strange  features  of  a  great  mind  which  ordinary 
mortals  cannot  comprehend.  M.  de  Montalembert  hates  despotism, 
28 
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and  in  this  frame  of  mind  applauds,  nay  justifies  the  British  Indian 
policy  which  sweeps  away  all  the  petty  despotism  of  the  soil  from 
the  path  uf  its  progress.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  institutions  of 
India  bearing  ttie  impress  of  British  authorship  do  not  realize 
Montalenibert's  vision  of  liberty,  no  amount  of  freedom,  conceded 
by  a  foreign  nation  can,  we  maintain,  compensate  the  loss  of  nation- 
ality to  a  people.  The  principle  of  annexation  that  the  higher 
morality  of  ambition  succcjured  by  power,  cancels  the  lower  one  of 
keeping  faith  with  weak  allies,  has  been  so  often  exposed  in  these 
columns  that  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  argue  it  again  though  the 
name  of  a  Montalembert  is  attached  to  the  revival  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

M.  de  Montalembert,  as  might  be  expected,  fully  appreciates  the 
position  and  capacities  of  Lord  Canning,  and  if  he  differs  from  the 
policy  of  the  celebrated  Oude  Proclamation,  we  can  find  the  reason 
of  the  difference  from  the  circumstance  of  his  lack  of  information 
on  the  subject.  Full  justice  has  been  done  to  the  Indian  press  and 
its  supporters,  and  we  hope  they  will  take  the  counsel  of  the  sage 
voice  in  good  part.  Of  course,  the  writer  does  not  believe  in  the 
stability  of  the  future  of  British  India  from  the  fact  of  the  bitter 
hatred  and  race  antagonism  he  finds  fostered  by  the  British  com- 
munity here  but  we  are  happy  to  observe  that  the  great  British 
nation  has  already  awakened  to  a  just  sense  of  the  danger  which 
threatens  British  India  from  that  course. 


ni.    LORD  STANLEY  ON  INDIAN  POLICY* 

The  English  press  has  not  over-rated  the  importance  of  the 
speech  delivered  by  Lord  Stanley  on  the  29tii  September  last 
at  the  Fishmongers'  Hall.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  responsible 
minister  of  the  crown  makes  Indian  Policy  his  special  topic  at  an 
extra  official  meeting.  He  will  speak  of  Indian  events,  of  Indian 
history,  of  Indian  wars,  of  Indian  men,  but  he  will  scrupulously 
avoid  laying  down  principles  of  Indian  Policy.  Perha{)s,  the 
chief   reason    lies    in  the  most  general  want  of  that  degree  of  know- 

•  Not.  i8,  1 8  8. 
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ledge  of  the  subject  which  a  Cabinet  Minister  thinks  essential  to 
his  credit  to  possess  before  lie  understands  its  treatment.  But 
apart  from  this  partial  ignorance  there  has  alvviiys  appeared,  when 
occasions  called  for  explicit  declarations  of  opinion  from  respon- 
sible Indian  ministers,  a  desire  to  evade — lest  the  Government 
be  committed  too  far  in  favour  of  a  definite  principle  or  an 
intelligible  course  of  action.  Lord  Stanley  has  cast  off  his 
reserve.  He  does  not  affect  distrust  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  He  is  prepared  to  lay  down  a  principle  and  to  announce 
what  he  is  prepared  to  do.  In  fact  he  has  well  formed  opinion 
on  the  affairs  he  is  specially  to  administer,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
utter  them.  He  speaks  with  authority  and  under  responsibility, 
and  he  speaks  wisely  and  well. 

We  repeat  that  the  importance  of  the  speech  can  not  be  over- 
rated. First  of  all,  Lord  Stanley  correctly  estimated  the  responsi- 
bility which  has  devolved  upon  him  and  his  Council  when  he 
confessed  that  he  was  "  almost  appalled  "  at  the  weight  of  the  task 
they  had  undertaken.  A  statesman  who  brings  to  the  discharge  of 
his  trust  such  a  spirit  as  these  lines  disclose  gives  the  first  guarantee 
of  success.  The  minister  who  has  himself  been  the  chief  agent  in 
effecting  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Indian  Government  shows  some  distrust  of  its  entirely 
beneficial  natute.  "  A  double  danger,"  according  to  him  "  has  to 
be  guarded  against."  We  have  to  protect  India  from  the  fluctuations 
of  Parliamentary  party  politics,  and  we  have  to  protect  England 
from  the  more  indirect  and  remote,  but  perhaps  not  less  real, 
danger  which  may  arise  from  the  connection  of  her  executive 
with  an  executive  which  is  essentially  despotic."  In  the  face  of 
such  proceedings  as  those  of  the  Colonization  Committee,  the 
Indian  minister  may  well  be  afraid  of  the  "  fluctuations  of  Par- 
liamentary politics,"  but  his  apprehension  of  the  "  essentially 
despotic"  character  of  the  Indian  executive  may  perhaps  be, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be,  rectified  by  the  experience  of  a  few 
sessions.  He  will  soon  find,  unless  Parliament  be  wholly  untrue 
to  itself,  that  to  use  the  argument  of  tlie  greatest  of  modern  political 
philosophers,  there  is  not  a  power  in  the  realm,  which  possesses  a 
despotic  power  to  delegate  it  to  the  Indian  executive,  'i'he 
principles     upon    which     Lord    Stanley     proposes    to    govern    the 
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people  of  India  are  based  upon  the  following  accurate  definition  of 
the  relations  between  that  people  and  their  rulers. 

"  I  think  however,  we  should  remember  that  it  is  not  only  from 
ill-will  or  feelings  on  our  part,  but  also  from  uninformed  and  mis- 
directed efforts  for  doing  good,  that  our  influence  and  government 
in  India  have  been  exposed  to  danger.  (Hear,  hear).  We  do,  1 
believe,  regard — and  undoubtedly  we  ought  to  regard — the  natives 
of  India  as  persons  towards  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  feel  good  will, 
and  for  whose  welfare  it  is  our  duty  to  labour,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
It  is  not  enough  to  regard  thsm  as  objects  upon  whom  our  bene- 
volence may  be  exercised,  or  as  persons  upon  whom  it  is  in  our  power 
to  operate  important  changes  for  good.  We  must  look  upon  them 
as  also  men  with  whom,  and  not  against  whom,  we  have  to  work — as 
men  with  feelings  of  their  own — (hear,  hear) — as  men  who,  although 
politically  subject  to  us,  have  a  sense  of  their  own  rights  and  a 
respect  for  their  own  independence — (hear  hear) — and  as  men  who 
will  be  apt  to  be  all  the  more  tenacious  of  their  intellectual  inde- 
pendence and  national  customs  because  of  the  political  subjection  in 
which  they  are  held  (hear).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
position  of  a  conquering  and  governing  race  confers  many  advan- 
tages as  regards  the  influence  whicli  may  be  exercised  over  a  con- 
quered people  ;  but  that  position  carries  with  it  this  disadvantage — 
that  a  conquering  race  almost  inevitably  displays  a  certain  sense  of 
superiority, — a  certain  arrogance,  if  that  be  not  too  harsh  a  word  to 
use, — a  certain  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  others,  which,  not  being 
placed  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to 
understand." 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  this  topic  in  another 
column.  How  Indian  statesmen  can  never  be  too  cautious  in 
assailing  the  "  intellectual  independence"  of  the  people  of  India 
has  been  well  taught  by  the  mutinies.  That  the  present  Indian 
minister  will  not  err  on  the  side  of  rashness  is  the  certainty  he  now 
establishes,  and  it  completes  the  guarantees  of  his  success. 


IV.   MR.  BRIGHT'S  LAST  INDIAN  SPEECH 

The    speech   of  Mr.    Bright    in    the    Indian   Debate   of   the  7th 
March    demands   at    our    hands   a  more  extended  recognition  than 
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was  accorded  to  it  in  our  notice  of  the  debate  itself.  All  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  in  the  spliere  of  Indian  politics  have  in  it  been 
done  justice  to  ;  scarcely  a  single  claim  which  he  has  been  urging 
upon  the  IJritish  people  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  populations  during 
the  last  six  years  has  Mr.  Bright  left  untouched.  The  different 
subjects  of  the  finances,  the  Indian  debt,  amiexation,  the  advisability 
of  giving  the  natives  a  substantive  voice  and  power  in  tiie  affairs  of 
their  country,  the  necessity  of  rendering  Indian  officials  more  trac- 
table were  dwelt  upon  with  his  usual  felicity.  In  spite  of  the 
continual  use  which  they  make  of  the  words  "  justice,"  "right" 
"humanity"  &c.,  popular  democratic  leaders  are  generally  very 
selfish  men,  and  English  and  American  democrates  again  are 
not  remarkable  for  a  high  ethic  tone  or  purpose.  Mr.  Briglit  is 
free  from  the  besetting  sin  of  his  class.  Whatever  may  be  his 
failings,  a  narrowness  o(  soul  or  a  want  of  sympathy  for  his  unfor- 
tunate fellow-creatures  is  not  one  of  them.  Though  it  is  instinc- 
tive with  his  commercial  mind  to  rest  with  pleasure  upon  details, 
he  often  argues  a  question  on  the  highest  grounds.  We  have  of 
late  heard  a  great  deal  for  and  against  the  reduction  of  our  military 
establishments.  Mr.  Bright  considered  reduction  a  moral  as  well 
as  a  physical  necessity.  Mr.  Bright  again  reiterated  his  conviction 
that  the  happiness  of  the  various  population  of  India  each  in  a 
different  stage  of  progress  from  the  rest,  was  possible  only  with 
introduction  of  a  policy  of  federalization.  In  su[)port  of  his  views 
on  this  head  he  quoted  the  British  Indian  Association.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Bengal  which  always  takes  an  important  pleasure  in 
trying  to  snub  the  Association  will,  we  hope,  henceforward  learn  a 
respect  for  its  opinions  after  Mr.  Bright's  complement  to  it. 

'  Last  year,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  stated 
at  great  length  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Government.  He  had 
told  the  House  that,  in  his  opinion  the  government  at  iiome  should 
be  one  of  absolute  simplicity  ;  while  there  should  be  pursued  in 
India  itself  a  process  of  decentralisation.  He  argued  that  it  would 
be  obviously  impossible  for  any  Governor-General  to  rule  vvith  suc- 
cess a  population  which  was  variously  reckoned  at  from  150,000,000 
to  200,000,000,  and  he  would  now  read  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  from  the  Native  Association  at  Calcutta  to  that  at  Bombay, 
with  regard  to  this  very   question  of  centralism  : — "  The  Committee 
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can  conceive  of  no  system  of  administration  more  prejudicial  to  the 
improvement  of  the  various  races  inhabiting  India,  and  more 
pregnant  with  mischief  to  the  essential  interests  of  Government, 
than  a  deep-laid,  wide-spread,  and  elaborate  centralisation  which 
now  prevails  in  this  country.  A  central  power,  however  skilful  and 
enlightened,  can  not,  itself,  embrace  all  the  details  of  the  existence 
of  so  vast  a  nation  or  rather  of  so  many  nations — as  those  of  India. 
Such  vigilance  exceeds  the  powers  of  man.  The  tendency  of  cen- 
tralisation, as  you  are  aware,  is  uniformity  ;  but  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Indian  communities  is  variety,  A  single  nation  may 
thrive  under  centralisation  for  then  the  principle  of  the  unity  of 
action  has  a  wide  field  for  play.  But  centralisation  for  a  number  of 
nations  each  at  different  stage  of  progress,  and  with  various  degree 
of  intelligence,  can  have  no  principle  for  its  basis,  for  it  is  the 
practical  confusion  of  all  principles  imaginable."  He  (Mr.  Bright) 
quite  agreed  with  the  opinion  ex[)ressed  by  these  Indian  gentlemen, 
intelligent  and  respectable  gentlemen  they  were — for  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  Governor-General  at  Calcutta,  whatever  the  power 
they  might  choose  to  give  him,  to  bring  the  governmental  eye  to 
bear  upon  every  portion  of  this  vast  dominion.  The  proposition 
which  he  (Mr.  Bright)  suggested  was  that  they  should  revert  to  the 
ancient  plan,  and  establish  something  like  municipal  presidencies 
in  India  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bright  next  adverted  to  the  Royal  Proclamation  and  its 
practical  working  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
opinion  on  the  subject  as  modified  by  after  events.  Since  Mr. 
Money's  interview  with  the  Shahabad  rebels  we  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  amnesty  declared  in  tlie  Royal  Proclamation  of  the 
first  November  last  ought  to  have  been  fuller.  We  have  begun  to 
perceive  that  in  a  state-paper  which  was  virtually  a  gospel  of  peace 
and  mercy  to  deluded  millions,  the  influence,  almighty  for  either 
good  or  bad  of  tlie  higher  over  tl)e  lower  orders  of  the  people,  should 
not  have  been  ignored,  'i'he  royal  kindness  was  restricted  to  those 
who  were  merely  the  dupes  of  bankrupt  lords  and  ambitious 
leaders.  But  the  restriction  proved  suicidal,  inasmuch  as  it  be- 
came the  interest  of  the  proscribed  sirdars  still  to  delude  their  cre- 
dulous followers  into  the  belief  that  the  amnesty  was  a  sham. 
From    these   considerations     wc   can    not   acquiesce    in    the  high 
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eulogium  passed  by  Mr.  Bright  upon  the  Proclamation  ;  as  unlike 
him  we  believe  that  it  could  have  been  "more  admirable."  However, 
we  have  scarcely  the  heart  to  blame  anybody  for  tliis.  Perhaps, 
human  forbearance  could  no  further  go  than  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  been  displayed  in  Her  Majesty's  Proclamation.  Perhaps, 
we  might  with  reason  attribute  this  shortcoming  of  the  Proclamation 
to  a  vague  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  provoke 
too  greatly  the  irritability  of  the  Calcutta  malcontents,  who  were 
from  the  beginning  so  aghast  as  the  conciliatory  policy  of  Lord 
Canning's  administration. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  -Proclamation,  as  it  was,  was  a  noble 
present  and  one  worthy  of  their  sovereign  to  the  people  of  India.  We, 
however,  expressed  at  the  time  our  belief  that  its  intention  was  likely 
— almost  surely  to  be  frustrated  by  the  conduct  of  those  officials 
at  the  seat  of  disturbances  who  had  to  carry  its  provisions  out. 
And  we  find  we  were  not  mistaken.  Those  who  feel  astonishment 
at  the  scanty  results  of  the  Proclamation  and  wonder  that  the 
amnesty  was  not  availed  of  by  any  considerable  number  of  the 
rebels  ought  to  remember  that  the  rebel  leaders  and  Indian 
officials  leagued  together  to  further  one  common  object,  namely 
the  frustration  of  the  ends  of  the  Queen's  Manifesto.  Mr.  Bright 
with  characteristic  force  commented  on  the  disobedience  of  Indian 
officials  to  the  instructions  of  their  superior  authorities.  He  said 
"  It  would  not  be  polite  in  any  society  and  it  would  certainly  not 
be  suitable  to  that  House  to  quote  the  language  in  which  some  of 
the  officials  in  India  endeavoured  to  describe  how  very  little  they 
cared  for  what  had  been  done."  The  proclamation,  he  said,  was 
a  reversal  of  our  past  policy  ;  but  he  regretted  that  its  execution 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  been  the  instruments  of 
the  old  policy.  We  can  not  go  witli  Mr.  Bright  in  the  assertion 
that  the  proclamation  was  a  reversal  of  the  past  policy  ;  since 
Her  Majesty  merely  repeated  the  professions  so  often  made  by  the 
East  India  Company  but  it  certainly  implied  a  distrust  in  it  and 
in  those  who  were  involved  in  its  execution,  and  that  distrust 
demands  that,  as  soon  as  the  country  returns  to  tranquility,  a  newer 
race  of  officials  should  as  far  as  pr.icticable  supersede  the  old  one. 
Then  and  not  till  then  can  full  effect  be  given  to  Her  Majesty's 
promises    to    the    Indian    peojile.     Tlien    and    not  till  then  will  the 
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people  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  Proclamation  is  not  merely 
so  many  words  wrung  out  of  England's  Queen  by  a  dire  necessity, 
to  be  disowned  as  speedily  as  the  necessity  no  longer  existed.  Then 
and  noi  till  then  will  the  India  Act  of  last  year  seem  to  the  people 
of  India  to  have  really  effected  a  change  in  the  government  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Bright  next  declared  his  conviction  that  the  people  of 
England  ought  to  bear  all  the  burdens  of  the  Revolt,  because  he 
believed  that  it  was  induced  by  the  mismanagement  of  India  by 
Great  Britain. 

"At  the  same  time  he  (Mr.  Bright)  was  bound  to  say,  that  there 
was  no  real  justice  in  the  people  of  England  fixing  this  burden  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  (hear,  hear).  Did  anybody  mean  to  say 
for  instance,  that  it  was  right  to  tax  the  people  of  India  for  the 
debt  incurred  in  the  Afghan  war,  which  had  been  undertaken  in 
furtherance  of  a  policy  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  at  home  ?  (Hear,  hear) 
So  with  regard  to  the  late  revolt,  which  he  (Mr.  Bright)  ventured 
to  say  would  cost  not  less  than  forty  millions  sterling,  and  which 
he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis) 
say  was  an  unjustifiable  one  (hear,  hear).  The  noble  lord  the 
member  for  the  city  (Lord  J.  Russel)  had  just  published  a  work 
in  which  he  expressed  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  justifiableness 
of  the  American  war  of  Independence  ;  and  when  he  recollected 
how  the  Riglit  Hon.  Baronet  had  last  year  pointed  out  the  atrocities 
of  the  Indi m  government,  he  thought  it  was  rather  inconsistant 
in  him  now  to  say  that  there  had  been  neither  cause  nor  excuse 
for  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  India  during  the  last  ten  years. 
(Hear,  hear).  He  (Mr.  Bright)  did  not  want  to  enter  into  any  defence 
of  that  conduct  ;  but  he  wished  to  see  the  Government  of  India 
based  upon  a  justice  which  the  people  of  that  country  themselves 
could  feel  and  see,  and  which  would  secure  our  power  without 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  an  army  of  334000  men.  (Cheers).  In 
the  meantime,  he  thought  that  40,000,000  would  be  a  grievous 
burden  to  place  upon  the  taxes  of  a  people,  seeing  that  the  revolt 
had  been  caused  by  our  mismanagement.  (No,  no).  A  Hon. 
Gentleman  said,  "  No,"  well,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  would  not  disjjute  the 
point  with  him  ;  but  if  the  Hon.  Gentleman  was  neither  an  English- 
man nor  a  native  of  India,  but  was  writing  a  history  of  our    transac- 
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tions  during  the  last  hundred  or  even  twenty  years,  he  would 
come  to  tlie  conclusion  tliat  it  would  be  more  just  that  we  should 
ourselves  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  we  had  undertaken,  in  order 
to  re-subjugate  the  country.  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Bright  was  sorry  to 
speak  so  long  in  derogation  of  his  countrymen,  but  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  course  we  had  pursued  had  only  led  to  the  logical 
and  inevitable  consequences  ;  and  that  unless  somebody  under- 
took to  reverse  the  system  which  had  hitherto  been  followed,  we 
might  in  ten  years  have  another  great  revolt,  the  results  of  which 
might  be  much  more  disastrous  than  anything  that  had  happened 
within  the  last  two  years.     (Hear,  hear). 

This  part  of  the  question  is  too  delicate  for  us  to  handle.  We 
may,  however,  mention  by  the  way  that  the  transfer  of  the  reins  of 
power  from  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolt  was  in  itself  tantamount  to  a  justification  of 
that  revolt. 

Did  not  our  limits  forbid  it,  we  would  fain  dwell  upon  other 
points  of  Mr.  Bright's  edifying  speech. 


V    FEDERALIZATION 

A  statement  has  been  made  to  the  rather  vague  effect  that 
orders  have  been  issued  to  make  the  most  radical  changes  in  the 
form  and  constitution  of  the  Indian  Government.  A[)parently 
there  is  not  much  truth  in  the  story.  But  the  work  of  remodelling 
can  not  much  longer  be  deferred.  The  financial  difficulty  must  be 
met  ;  and  it  can  not  be  met  with  success  by  mere  taxation  and 
borrowing.  A  reduction  of  expenditure  is  impossible  while  those 
who  spend  the  revenues  are  not  responsible  for  the  replenishing 
of  them.  What  cared  Sir  John  Lawrence  for  the  treasury  at 
Calcutta  when  he  added  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  allowances  of  the 
officers  of  the  Corps  in  the  Punjab  ?  How  weak  must  be  the  sympa- 
thies of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  for  the  distresses  of  Mr.  Lushington's 
masters  compared  with  his  anxieties  for  the  wants  of  Madras  ? 
The  country  is  very  like  an  ill-ordered  Hindoo  family,  in  which 
every  one  spends  what  he  can  get  from  the  common  stock  and  the 
paterfamilias  with  scarcely  authority  to  reprimand  is  bound  to  keep 
up  the  supply. 

29 
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The  first  remedy  for  this  must  be  tlie  federalization  of  the 
empire — the  first  act  of  reform  and  remodelling.  We  publish  an 
able  letter  on  the  subject  which  originally  iip[>eared  in  the  Friend 
of  India,  in  which,  as  our  contemporary  remarks,  the  writer  has 
thought  out  Mr.  Bright's  idea.  The  writer  goes  with  Mr.  Bright  to 
the  txtent  of  abolishing  the  Central  Government  of  India  but  on 
somewhat  different  grounds  from  tl)ose  of  the  great  orator.  Mr. 
Bright  would  abolish  the  central  government  because  he  thinks 
central  control  over  the  several  governorships  wholly  unnecessary. 
The  writer  in  the  Friend  of  India  would  abolish  it  because  he  thinks 
the  central  control  may  be  exercised  from  England  by  means  of 
the  electric  telegraph  and  improved  modes  of  communication  which 
the  advanced  science  of  the  age  furnishes.  We  do  not  believe  the 
project  to  he  feasible.  i'he  experiment  of  letting  the  governor- 
ships to  govern  themselves  independently  of  'each  other  iias  been 
tried,  and  its  utter  failure  drove  prnliamcnt  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Governor  of  Bengal  to  the  other  presidencies,  besides,  as 
the  writer  in  the  Friend  of  India  points  out,  the  army  and  navy  and 
certain  of  the  revenues  must  be  imperial.  A  central  government  is 
indispensible  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country.  Each  governorslii[)  has  its  own  neigh- 
bours, and  it  will  not  do  to  let  it  manage  and  form  treaties  with  its 
neighbours  as  it  pleases. 

'I'his  central  control,  we  contend  against  the  writer  in  the 
Friend  of  [tidia,  can  not  be  efficiently  exercised  from  England.  Such 
grave  interests  as  the  general  government  of  India  is  the  deposi- 
tory of,  can  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  weather.  Besides, 
the  control  exercised  by  the  general  government  of  India  is 
a  real  control,  whereas  thut  exercised  from  the  India  House  is 
a  sort  of  running  criticism  passed  by  a  set  of  experienced  clerks 
upon  the  acts  of  the  Indian  governments.  'I'he  direct  action 
of  the  English  •  government  upon  any  branch  of  the  Indian  ad- 
ministration is  to  be  deprecated.  A  high  authority  like  the  general 
government  of  India  intervening  between  Indian  interests  and 
muiisteria!  purposes,  does  a  large  amount  of  good  by  preventing  a 
large  amount  of  harm. 

The   best    part    of   the    plan  is,  of  course,  the  separation  of  the 
financial   interests   of  the   several    Governorships.     As  observed  in 
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the  outset  there  is  no  effectual  responsibility  for  the  expenditure. 
And  while  five  of  the  seven  Governorships  spend  more  than  their 
income,  each  complains  of  being  neglected  in  the  gen^-ral  appor- 
tionment of  the  funds.  Bengal  perpetually  yielding  a  large  surplus 
is  denied  the  advantages  of  its  own  productiveness  ;  while  immense 
sums  derived  from  Hmdostan  at  large  have  been  lavished  in  the 
Punjab  to  make  the  fortunes  of  commissaries,  contactors  and  road 
makers.  Madras  is  in  chronic  discontent  for  not  having  a  larger 
share  in  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  northern  presidencies  than  it 
has.  All  this  needs  rectificaiion.  If  each  governorship  were  made 
to  raise  its  own  ways  and  means  and  to  contribute  in  addition  its 
quota  to  the  expenses  of  the  general  Government,  there  would  be  a 
closer  adjustment  of  expenditure  to  income  all  over  the  country 
than  is  possible  under  the  existing  circumstances. 

We  have  viewed  the  question  of  federalization  in  its  financial" 
aspect  out  only,  because  at  the  present  moment  that  is  the  most 
important  aspect  of  all  Indian  questions.  In  lei^islation,  material 
progress,  education,  and  everything  that  promotes  social  welflxre, 
the  advantages  of  federalization  as  we  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  point  out,  are  equally  conspicuous.  If  the  empire  is  to  be  remo- 
delled, it  must  be  remodelled  on  the  principle  of  federalization. 


VI    THE  INDIAN  DEBATE* 

If  the  Reform  Bill  had  produced  a  few  more  men  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  like  Mr.  Bright,  no  rational  conservative  could 
have  urged  the  slightest  objection  to  it  on  the  score  of  expediency. 
Bold  to  the  verge  of  temerity  in  his  political  conceptions  he  never 
preaches  an  idea  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution. 
That  constitution  is  an  embodiment  of  principles  ai)plicable  to  every 
possible  conjecture  of  a  nation's  affairs,  just  as  its  brother  institu- 
tion, the  English  Common  Law,  is  an  embodiment  of  maxims  appli- 
cable to  every  possible  position  of  an  individual's  affairs.  Mr. 
Bright,  in  his  speech  on  the  India  Bill,  j^ropounded  princi|)les 
drawn  from  the  British  constitution  which  at    once    establisfi    tiiem- 
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selves  in  the  public  mind  as  principles  which  can  not  be  disregarded 
with  impunity.  The  undivided  supremacy  of  the  crown,  the  mutual 
equality  of  all  subjects  of  the  sovereign,  the  private  right  of  judg- 
ment and  action  in  religious  matters,  the  sacred  character  of  the 
institution  of  property,  the  duty  of  maintaining  treaties  and  pledges 
inviolate,  the  grave  importance  of  local  laws  and  customs,  were  all 
topics  familiar  to.the  audience  representing  the  working  spirit  of 
the  British  constitution,  but  Mr.  Mright  invested  them  with  novelty 
and  interest  by  discussing  them  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of 
distant  India.  The  most  important  of  the  principles  enforced  by 
the  speaker  was,  however,  involved  in  his  protest  against  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  Indian  Government.  That,  as  sound  thinkers 
admit,  is  the  great  evil  of  the  Indian  constitution.  Gradually  it  has 
enveloped  in  its  folds  the  entire  machinery  of  Indian  administra- 
tion, and  every  corner  of  the  country  feels  its  baneful  effects.  Intel- 
ligent observers  have  remarked  the  absolute  identity  of  the  political 
system  established  by  the  British  Indian  Government  with  that  so 
successfully  and  with  such  fatal  effects  instituted  in  the  continental 
states  of  Europe.  The  affairs  of  the  people,  administered  by  a 
bureaucracy,  superintended  by  a  central  authority  is  a  conception 
common  to  the  governments  of  both  British  India  and  con- 
tinental Europe.  There  may  be  persons  who  in  the  amplitude 
of  their  ignorance  and  conceit  conceive  India  to  have  been  a 
gainer  by  tliis  assimilation  even  in  point  of  liberty.  Such  reasoners, 
if  mere  irresponsible  creatures,  seek  in  vain  for  an  answer.  But 
when,  unfortunately  for  the  destinies  of  the  country,  men  in 
authority  commence  to  speak  and  reason  thus,  they  never  fail  to  be 
answered,  though  it  be  by  a  rebellion.  When  the  Government  of 
the  North-Western  Provinces  destroyed  all  social  existences  except 
itself  and  a  levelled  population,  thoughtful  men  predicted  the 
events  which  even  yet  seem  to  have  failed  to  teach  the  fanatic 
supporters  of  bureaucratic  domination.  It  is  against  this  system, 
this  monstrous  system,  foreign  alike  to  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution  and  the  temper  of  the  Indian  people,  that  Mr. 
Bright's  strongest  protest  was  in  effect  directed.  Whether  the  mode 
recommended  by  Mr.  Bright  is  the  one  most  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cessful in  demolishing  the  system,  of  course  admits  of  question. 
His  first  idea  evidently  was, — break  the  main  joint  of  centralization 
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by  abolishing  the  Governor-Generalship,  and  the  minor  centraliza- 
tion will  break  up  with  it.  Introduce  the  federalism  in  the  country, 
and  liberty  and  good  government  will  gain  a  secure  footing  in  the 
provinces. 

If  the  genuine  s{)irit  of  the  British  constitutionalist  spoke  thus 
on  the  main  principle  of  Indian  Government,  the  sympathies  of  a 
large-hearted  statesman  were  equally  manifested  in  Mr,  Bright's 
enunciation  of  the  different  branches  of  Indian  policy.  He  would 
inaugurate  the  direct  government  of  the  Sovereign  with  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  general  amnesty.  He  would  invite  the  people  to 
compose  their  troubles  and  their  fears  and  accept  a  benignant  rule. 
He  would  assure  them  their  lives,  property,  freedom,  their  national 
customs  and  laws.  He  would  govern  India  neither  for  the  bureau- 
crats nor  for  the  speculators.  He  would  give  them  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country  a/id  an  interest  in  the  permanency  of 
the  British  rule.  Above  all,  he  would  ensure  them  good  treatment 
— protection  from  the  habitual  insult  and  outrage  which  a  dominent 
race,  unrestrainted  by  social  opinion  never  refrains  from  inflicting 
upon  a  subject  one.  After  instancing  an  act  of  brutal  cruelty  com- 
mitted by  an  Englishman  in  the  upper  provinces,  an  act  of  a  kind 
which  is  so  common  in  the  country  that  it  would  scarcely  elicit  a 
remark,  he  said,  under  every  system  of  government  they  would  have 
Englishmen  scattered  over  India,  and  conduct  like  that  must  create 
an  ill-feeling  between  them  and  the  native  population  ;  and  when 
that  ill-feeling  had  sufficiently  expanded,  an  accident  would  serve 
as  a  spark  to  the  mine,  and  they  would  have  a  calamity  such  as  had 
been  rcging  in  India  during  the  last  twelve  months.  All  this  would 
have  to  be  changed  if  they  were  to  keep  India,  and  make  its  people 
a  happy  community.  He  would  not  examine  into  how  we  got 
possession  of  India.  He  took  the  fact  as  it  was  before  them. 
There  they  were,  and  as  they  knew  not  how  to  leave  it,  they  should 
see  if  they  could  not  govern  it  for  the  happiness  of  the  twenty 
nations  of  which  it  consisted.  That  was  a  question  difficult  of 
solution.  They  must  abandon  all  that  system  of  calumny  against 
the  natives  of  India  of  which  they  had  lately  heard  so  much.  Were 
they  not  the  most  docile  and  submissive  people  in  the  world,  or 
else  how  was  it  that  England  Iiad  ruled  over  them  for  the  last  loo 
years  ?     (Hear,    hear).     Were   they    not    industrious  ?     Were    they 
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not  intelligent  ?  Were  they  not  endowed  with  many  of  the  rarest 
qualities  of  our  s[>ecic:.s  ?  (Hear,  lieai).  Even  now  n)en  were 
going  alxjut  the  country  speaking  of  inutilitions  and  other  atrocities, 
just  as  if  all  these  things  had  not  been  contradicted.  (Hear,  hear). 
He,  however,  thought  that  the  less  was  said  about  the  atrocities 
the  l)etter,  for  he  was  afraid  of  the  uind  in  which  they  were  now 
unhappily  engaged  were  never  brought  to  a  termination  without 
commission,  on  both  sides,  of  deeds  which  tliey  all  reprobate. 
The  English  were  in  the  position  of  invaders  and  conquerors,  and 
the  people  in  India  were  in  the  position  of  the  invaded  and  the 
conquered  ;  and  whether  he  was  an  Englishman,  or  whether 
he  was  an  Indian,  no  matter  what  country  he  belonged  to,  he 
could  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  distinction  between  the  position 
of  the  two  ra<:es  ;  and,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  he  could  not  allow 
any  man  to  indulge  in  that  contempt  which  of  late  years  had 
been  showered  out  without  measure  upon  the  people  of  India. 

'rh.e  idea  of  dividing  Hrilish  India  into  five  states,  independent 
of  each  other  but  owing  a  common  allegiance  to  England,  and 
held  in  union  by  a  directing  hand  from  England,  is  an  original 
one,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  impracticable  scheme  which  men 
unaccustomed  to  tread  out  of  the  beaten  track  pronounce  it  to  be. 
Russia  still  governs  conterminous  provinces  through  independent 
viceroys  wielding  co-ordinate  authority.  Nor  does  it  affect  the 
truth  of  the  analogy  that  fourteen  thousand  miles  of  sea  do  not 
intervene  between  the  consulates  and  the  capital  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

We  leave,  however,  the  proposition  in  the  concrete  to  public 
discussion  ;  the  abstract  principle  is  all  tliat  we  contend  for  ;  and 
we  maintain  with  Mr.  Bright  that  centralization  has  been  the 
bane  of  British  Goverment  in  India.  The  policy  that  would  govern 
Bengalees  on  the  same  principles  as  the  Swatters  must  be  essen- 
tially wrong.  And,  even,  forgetting  for  a  moment  that  the  British 
power  in  India  must  be  a  growing  and  a  spreading  power, 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  exigencies  that  dictate  different  politics 
for  different  portions  of  the  already  existing  British  Indian 
Empire. 
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Vn    FEDERALIZATION* 

It  is  a  great  gain  when  a  writer  of  ai)ility  or  a  speaker  of  elo- 
quence is  converted  to  a  sound  doctrine.  It  was  therefore  with 
greater  pleasure  even  than  surprise  that  we  retd  an  articlf^  in  the 
Friend  of  I/niin  o^  last  week  on  the  position  of  the  nutive  princes 
of  India  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract  : 

"We  would,  of  course  only  with  their  consent,  sweep  aw;iy  at  once 
all  those  treaties  which  feiier    the    pririces    as    much  as  they  embar- 
rass us,  and  substitute  in  their  place  a  single  Imperial  law.  a  Golden 
Bull    of   the    Empire.      In    this    they    should    recognize  themselves, 
and  be  recognized  l)y  us,  in  their  true    position  as  feudatories  of  Her 
Majesty    the   Queen.     That    jjosition,    while    it  leaves  hut  one  Gov- 
ernment   in  India  is  quite  consistent  with  the   retention  of  authority, 
of  the    power  of  life  and    death,  and  even  of  local  legislation.     The 
American  States  are  sovereign,  though  there  is  but  one  (lovernment 
in    North    America.      The     limits    within    which     they    could   act 
without  the  consent  of  the    Government    of   India    should    be    laid 
down,  and    their    obligations    be  distinctly  explained.     These  limits 
need    be    no    wider   than    they   are  in  practice  at    present,  the  most 
important    being    the     existence    of   an   ind^-pendent    judiciary    for 
British    subjects,    and    the    inibility    to    make    laws    affecting  trade 
without    the    consent   of   the    Governor-General.     They    should  ac- 
knowledge that  their    privileges  were  lineal,  and  could  descend  only 
to  men  born  of  their  own  house.    In    return,  they  should  be  relieved 
at  once    of  all    espionage  and  interference,    and  be  guaranteed  their 
domains,    under    every    possible    contitigency  save  the  single  one  of 
treason.     If,    thus    exempt    from    the  Resident,  they  stretched  their 
authority,    beyond    the    hmit    allowed    by    the  great  agreement,  the 
appeal  would  lie  to  the  Governor-General  direct,    who  could  enforce 
his  order  as  readily    and    as    swiftly    as  at  present.      As  the  reigning 
houses    in    the    course   of  nature  died  off,  their  fields,  without  con- 
quest or    dis[)ute,    or   strained   interpretation    of  law,    would  lapse, 
while    during    their    existence    nothing    could  deprive  them  of  their 
status  as  the  reigning   aristocracy  of  a  vast  empire.     .Such  a  position 
with  its  dignity  and  ease  would,  we  believe  be  really  accepted,  while 

♦  August  26,  1858 
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the  change  would  smooth  away  that  cry  in  England,  which  threatens 
to  make  the  control  of  the  feudatories  impossible." 

The  change  is  somewhat  startling.  Every  sentence  enunciates  a 
principle  directly  opposed  to  the  policy  consistently  advocated  by 
the  apostle  of  annexation,  of  centralization,  and  of  social  democracy. 
Let  it  not  mar  the  satisfaction  with  which  no  doubt  our  readers 
have  pursued  the  above  lines,  that  our  contemporary  is  still  an 
advocate  of  the  policy  of  annexation  on  failure  of  hairs — the 
doctrine  of  contingent  remainders  which  Lord  Dalhousie  adopted 
in  his  dealings  with  tlie  Native  States  of  India.  The  conversion  has 
been  so  recent  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  complete. 
To  have  renounced  the  main  principle  of  annexation,  the  pure  and 
simple  duty  of  annexing  without  cause  or  pretext  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  that  higher  morality  which  cancel  all  lower  obligations, 
is  in  our  contemparary's  case,  a  gigantic  stride  in  the  right  path, 
and  it  would  be  expecting  impossibilities  to  expect  him  to  embrace 
the  opinions  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Lord  Ellenborough  in  their 
entirety  after  only  fifteen  months'  serious  thinking.  We  have  hopes, 
however,  of  seeing  him  gradually  retract  from  his  residual  error.  We 
have  hopes,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  this  very  week  he  will  dis- 
cover that  the  recognition  of  the  Indian  right  of  adoption  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  system  he  would  create.  For,  if  we  understand  him 
aright,  he  would  put  the  territorial  and  political  rights  of  the  Indian 
Princes  on  the  footing  of  private  rights,  and  thus  bring  them  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  land,  of  which  law  the  law 
of  adoption  is  still  am  unrepealed  part.  The  right  of  the  Indian 
Princes  to  dispose  of  their  possessions  and  privileges  as  they  please — 
subject  of  course,  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country — will 
then  no  longer  depend  on  treaties  which  according  to  one  of  the 
parties  it  is  very  high  morality  to  break,  but  on  the  secure  basis  of 
the  established  policy  of  the  country.  We  doubt  whether,  in  such 
a  case  even  Mr.  Temple's  code  would  put  a  dispossessed  Ranee 
out  of  court.  We  doubt  whether,  in  such  a  case,  even  an  Indian 
Supreme  Court  would  accept  the  construction  of  a  treaty  by  an 
India  Office  clerk  in  London  as  a  binding  judgment.  As  to  the 
Legislative  Council  of  India  abolishing  by  an  act  of  their  own  the 
Indian  law  of  adoption,  we  believe  our  contemporary  has  too 
diligently    marked   the    present   course   of  British    opinion  on  such 
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subjects  to  expect    such  legislation  at  their    hands    within    the    next 
halt  of  a  century. 

In  one  time,  moreover,  we  hope  to  see  our  contemporary 
address  liimself  with  a  rectified  vision  to  other  aspects  of  the 
question  of  adoption.  He  would  see  the  absolute  rightness  of  tlu; 
course  we  have  referred  to  as  having  been  taken  by  British  opinion 
on  Indian  social  questions.  The  impolicy  of  disturbing'  social 
usages  entwined  with  the  very  existence  of  the  people  is  now  more 
manifested  than  ever  and  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  native 
princes  in  India  have  not  condemned  the  usage  of  adoption  as  an 
immoral  one.  To  native  minds  the  denial  of  the  right  of  adoption 
to  individuals  of  any  class  wears  the  same  appearance-  of  intolerable 
harshness  that  the  denial  of  the  right  to  make  wills  would  do  to 
an  English  mind.  Now,  what  purpose  can  it  serve  to  provide  for 
the  certain  though  gradual  extinction  of  the  aristocracy  which  it 
suits  the  policy  of  our  contemporary  for  the  present  to  create. 
Does  he  condemn  aristocracy  as  such  ?  Viewing  his  recently  ac- 
quired opinions  on  the  permanent  settlement  we  can  not  suspect 
him  of  that  form  of  mania.  Is  aristocracy  unsuited  to  the  spirit  of 
the  people  ?  That  will  hardly  be  affirmed  by  any  thinking  man  of 
the  generation  that  has  witnessed  the  subsiding  revolt,  or  sees  in 
the  private  life  of  Indians  nothing  so  bitterly  stigmatized  as  a 
departure  from  the  rules  of  class  exclusiveness.  Will  the  empire 
be  less  secure  ?  That  would  be  probable  only  on  the  supposition 
that  it  is  easier  to  govern  the  movements  of  an  impulsive  and 
barbarous  multitude  than  the  conduct  of  a  few  grandees  with 
immense  stakes  in  the  cause  of  order  and  tranquility,  and  of  necessity 
possessed  with  mutual  jealousies  that  will  render  combination  im- 
possible except  under  such  government  as  deserves  to  die. 

We  agree  with  our  contemporary  in  his  assumption  that  a 
majority  of  the  native  princes  in  India  would  gladly  exchange  their 
present  anomalous  position  for  the  more  definite  and  splen- 
did one  proposed  for  them  in  the  scheme.  In  the  first  place, 
the  prospect  of  immunity  from  the  interference  of  a  British  Resident 
will  operate  as  a  most  powerful  inducement  to  close  with  the  new 
terms.  At  present  these  representatives  of  the  British  power  at  the 
native  courts  are  in  fact  dictators  in  all  matters  in  which  tliey 
choose  to  dictate.  They  wield  uncontrollable  power,  and  therefore 
30 
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it  is  not  always  that  they  wield  power  considerably.  Their  presence 
is  much  more  calculated  to  foster  animosity  against  the  British  rule 
than  secure  good  will  towards  it.  The  theory  is  tliat  they  are 
posted  to  enforce  the  good  government  clauses  which  are  to  be 
found  in  a  large  majority  of  Indian  treaties.  The  practice  is  that 
they  content  themselves  witii  reporting  court  scandals  and  aiding 
intrigues.  'I'he  result  is  that  their  presence  is  loathed  where  their 
integrity  is  not  corrupted.  The  adoption  of  this  spurious  system 
of  diplomacy  will  be  felt  as  a  relief  by  the  native  princes,  and 
deliver  the  Government  of  India  from  frequently  recurring  and 
pressing  embarrassments.  In  the  sec(^nd  place  the  change,  change 
though  it  i^e,  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  empire. 
It  will  be  in  fact  a  return  to  the  form  of  federal  feudalism  by  which 
the  great  Mogul  Empire  was  gov-erned,  elevated  by  the  spirit  of 
British  civilization.  British  Residents  at  native  courts  have  been 
invested  with  their  visitorial  functions  only  from  very  recent  dates. 
During  the  height  of  Mogul  Indian  grandeur,  the  subordinate 
principalities,  though  acknowledging  most  fully  the  sovereignty  of 
rtie  Mogul  throne,  discharged  their  functions  of  Government  in 
perfect  independence  of  the  sovereign  power.  The  fact  is  still 
vivid  in  the  memory  of  the  native  courts  of  India.  To  realise 
it  again  many  of  them,  we  have  not  the  slighest  hesitation  in 
predicting,  would  gladly  renounce  the  semblances  of  equality 
which  cover  their  abject  submissiveness  to  the  British  Indian 
Government. 

The  great  merit  of  the  scheme  does  not  however  lie  in  the  ad- 
justment it  proposes  to  make  of  the  relations  between  the  native 
princes  and  the  Government  of  India.  It  embodies  a  principle 
affecting  inteiests  of  far  greater  importance.  The  centralization  of 
the  powers  and  functions  of  government  in  the  Calcutta  iJoard  has 
latterly  proceeded  at  a  pace  which  has  startled  all  calm  and  un- 
prejudiced thinkers  on  the  subject.  A  political  paralysis  has 
already  seized  the  minor  presidencies.  This  is  not  the  only  evil. 
Centralized  power  has  a  natural  tendency  to  affect  uniformity  in 
action.  Essential  differences  ;ire  forgotten,  and  what  is  good  for  the 
unreclaimed  peoi)le  of  the  Punjab  is  considered  good  also  for  the 
advanced  population  of  Bengal.  All  tilings  are  modelled  on  one 
unvaried  plan  ;    all    persons   are  subjected   to  one  Procrustean  treat- 
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meiit.  The  unity  of  the  empire  is  a  phrase  invented  not  to  denote 
a  common  allegiance  to  one  sovereign,  Ijut  subjection  to  a  single 
routine  of  bureaucratic  administration.  A  world  of  mischief  has 
been  created  therel)y.  The  plan  of  leaving  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  whole  provinces  and  districts  to  powers  independent  of 
each  other  but  subordinate  to  one  great  imperial  power  will  deal 
a  fatal  blow  to  this  spurious  unity.  Federalism  must  be  accepted 
as  the  main  principle  of  t'le  constitution.  And  it  is  not  possible 
to  overrate  the  good  that  will  thence  proceed.  A  rivalry 
of  good  statesmanship  will  arise  that  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
palatinates.  It  is  not  Scindia  alone  that  Holkar  will  strive  to  out- 
shine in  the  art  of  Government,  but  the  Governor  in  Council  of 
Bombay  also.  Recent  events  have  shown  that  the  native  govern- 
ments have  some  merits  peculiarly  their  own.  Those  merits  will 
be  tried  in  fair  but  no  hazardous  competition  with  the  merits  of 
Europeanized  systems  of  rule.  An  outlet  for  native  ambition  has 
been  considered.  The  native  administration  will  afford  ample 
scope  for  it,  without  raising  comparisons  treasonable  in  their  im- 
port. The  country  will  progress  in  security,  and  a  healthy  co- 
operative rivalry  among  its  rulers  advance  the  happiness  of  its 
millions. 

It  is  not  possible  to  over-estimate  the  strength,  solidity,  greatness 
and  grandeur  of  such  an  empire.  Resting  on  the  reverence  of  the 
people  and  the  support  of  their  leaders,  presenting  to  the  world  an 
army  of  political  and  social  orders  of  surpassing  magnificence,  and 
shedding  a  benign  lustre  from  the  loftiest  position  human  power 
can  attain  to,  the  empire  will  he  a  spectacle  nobler  than  history 
has  yet  depicted,  and  the  sovereign  of  England  will  be  in  severe 
truth,  an  emperor  of  the  earth — in  more  than  name,  a  king  of  kings. 


VIIL   THE  PATRIARCHAL  SYSTEM 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  question  of  Indian  politics  on  which 
Mr.  Norton*  is  not  entitled  to  be  heard  with  attention  and  respect. 
His  recently  published  work.  Topics  for  Indian  Siatesjnen,  embracing 
as    it    docs   a    large    variety    of  subjects    discusses  with  spirit  most 

*  Mr.  F.  15.  Notion  who  became  later  on    llie    Advocate-General    of    Madras. 
He  wrote  largely  on  politics. 
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questions  which  interest  the  Indian  politician.  We  extract  the 
following  as  a  specimen  : 

It  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  praise  what  is  called  the  "  patri- 
archal" system  of  administration.  Lord  Canning  has  ofificially 
declared  his  opinion,  that  this  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  condition 
and  feelings  of  the  natives  ;  it  is  one  of  the  well-known  watch-words 
of  the  civilians,  and  the  Friend  of  India,  that  most  mischievous 
of  journals,  so  far  as  it  directs  public  opinion  in  England,  has 
begun  to  cry  out  for  the  application  for  this  system  in  the  North- 
west provinces.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  scarcely  four  years 
have  p.issed  away  since  the  system  of  administration  obtaining  in 
the  North-West,  was  lauded  to  the  skies  by  the  Directors  and  all 
their  satellites,  as  the  very  perfection  of  Government.  The  wiiole 
of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  points 
to  Agra  as  the  garden  of  the  East.  Mr.  Campbell  and  other 
writers  plume  themselves  and  the  service  on  the  results  of  their 
doings  in  that  quarter,  whatever  may  be  said  of  civil  administration 
in  Madras  or  elsewhere.  And  yet  it  is  confessed  now,  because 
stubborn  facts  will  take  no  denial,  that  this  so  much  vaunted 
system  has  actually  broken  down  at  the  first  touch  and  shock  of 
civil  discord.  This  reminiscence  and  this  fact  should  surely  warn 
us  how  we  put  faith  in  any  system  simply  because  the  civilians  and 
a  superficial  dogmatic  doctrinaire  journalist  insist  upon  its  ex- 
cellence. Taught  by  experience,  let  us  take  nothing  more  upon 
trust,  Init  examine,  for  ourselves  the  grounds  which  exist  for  pre- 
suming the  probability  of  failure  or  success  of  any  system,  upon  its 
own  intrinsic  merits  or  defects. 

First  of  all,  then,  let  us  obtain  a  clear  definite  idea  of  what  the 
"  patriarchal"  system  really  is.  The  name  creates  and  calls  up 
visions  of  some  golden  age,  or  rather  it  refers  us  to  Rible  history, 
and  we  see  the  venerable  chief  of  a  paternal  despotism  managing 
all  the  affairs  of  his  tribe— fiscal,  magisterial,  and  judicial.  He  is 
atonce  lawgiver,  judge,  and  receiver  of  the  people's  dues.  He  is 
looked  up  to  by  all  with  veneration  and  affection.  His  decisions 
meet  with  a  ready  cheerful  obedience — charming  picture  of  simpli- 
city in  truth.  But  the  principal  features  somewhat  change,  when  the 
patriarch  is  a  beardless  boy  taken  from  the  junior  ranks  of  regimental 
officcrSi—some  fortunate   Indian  Dowb  with  a   coronetted   letter   of 
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introduction  in  his  pocket,  or  budding  Civilian  who  has  a  vested 
right  to  emplojMiient,  when  tlie  people  are  of  a  newly  "  annexed" 
State  sulking  and  chafing  with  ill-concealed  dislike  of  their  new- 
rulers  ;  and  when  the  youth  placed  over  them  has  no  fixed  principles, 
no  practical  experience,  nothing  l)ut  his  "  common  sense,"  to  use  a 
slang  civilian  phrase,  to  guide  him  ;  when  newly  acquired  power 
tempts  to  arrogance,  and  ere  age  has  mellowed  down  the  infirmities 
of  temper.  Silent  leges  inter  arma,  says  the  great  Roman  orator  ; 
and  the  only  excuse  for  the  temporary  introduction  of  the 
"  patriarchal"  system,  after  the  country  has  been  newly  conquered, 
is,  that  it  is  a  less  evil  than  tne  continuance  of  martial  law.  Imme- 
diately after  conquest,  the  laws  may  be  forgiven  if  they  speak  with  a 
sound  at  once  harsh  and  uncertain  ;  for  the  sharp,  short,  peremp- 
tory decision  is  then  useful  ;  but  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit, 
this  make-shift  should  stand  aside,  and  make  way  for  a  more  scientific 
and  deliberate  system  of  jurisprudence.  Advancing  civilization 
will  indeed  compel  this  in  its  own  good  time  ;  to  introduce  th5 
*'  patriarchal"  system  into  the  rich  provinces  of  Bengal,  is  one  of  the 
demands  of  the  policy  of  retrogression.  Nothing  can  be  more 
mistaken  than  the  assertion  that  the  "  patriarchal"  system  is  what 
the  people  like  and  hold  by.  The  same  was  said  formerly  of  the 
punchayet  arbitration  system.  But  Mr.  FuUerton  the  contemporary 
of  Mr.  Munro,  and  the  sounder  and  abler  man  of  the  two,  long  since 
disposed  of  that  fallacy.  In  his  famous  minute  of  the  first  January, 
1816,  he  shows  that  the  punchayet  was  to  be  tolerated  only  because 
no  other  distribution  of  justice  could  be  said  to  have  existed.  "  If  a 
man  had  no  punchayet  to  settle  his  cause,  he  obtained  no  settle- 
ment at  all."  But  he  asks — shall  this  state  of  confusion  continue  ? 
And  we  may  well  repeat  the  question. 

No  fallacy  can  be  more  baneful  than  that  which  lurks  under 
"  simplicity.  "  Analyzed,  it  will  be  found  to  mean  that  the 
judgment  seat  is  to  be  guided  by  no  rules,  instructed  in  no 
principles  ;  it  may  be  ignorant,  arbitrary,  capricious,  self-contra- 
dictory, positively  unjust.  And  all  these  qualities  are  to  be 
permitted  to  be  rampant,  because  of  educated  judges, — propter 
simplicitative  laicorum;  and  because  we  have  to  teach  man  full 
"power  to  irjdulge  his  own  fanciful  notions  of  "  equity  and  good 
conscience."    Thus  justice,    as   Lord   Chancellor   Ellesmere   said, 
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becomes  the  measure  of  each  judge's  foot  ;  judges  too,  be  it  remem- 
bered, in  tliis  instance,  not  like  the  judges  of  En^^land  men 
trained  in  tlie  nature  of  the  law,  but  raw  inexperienced  amateurs, 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  without  a  rule  to  guide  or  a 
light  to  illumine  them.  Truly  saith  the  law  maxim,  ^^  optimes 
est  judex  qui  minimum  retinquit  sihi :  "  and  I  would  add,  that  is  the 
best  judicial  system  which  leaves  to  the  judge  as  little  as  possible, 
beyond  declaring  what  the  law  is. 

Lastly  :    with  reference  to  the  police. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  proofs  of  the 
character  of  tiiis  body,  which  may  be  described,  summarily,  as  the 
bane  of  the  country.  But  as  I  wish  this  to  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  self  contained  book,  I  will  quote  a  few  pictures  of  it,  drawn  by 
different  hands.  The  Bengal  Missioniries'  petition  presented  to 
Parliament,  will  be  in  the  memory  of  all. 

Mr.  Halliday,  on  the  3rd  of  April  1856,  writes  as  follows:  — 

For  a  long  series  of  years  complaints  have  been  handed  down 
from  administration,  regarding  the  badness  of  the  Mofussil 
police  under  the  Government  of  Bengal,  and  as  yet  very  little  has 
been  done  to  improve  it.  Such  efforts  as  have  occasionally  been 
made  for  this  purpose,  have  been  usually  insufficient  to  meet  the 
greatness  of  the  evil  ;  partial  remedies  have  failed  to  produce  any 
extensive  benefit,  and  during  long  intervals  the  Government  has 
appeared  to  fold  its  hands  in  despair,  and  to  attempt  nothing  new, 
because  the  last  tried  inadequate  measure  had  ended  in  inevitable 
disappointment. 

No  complaint  is  more  common  among  magistrates  and  police 
officers  of  every  grade,  than  that  of  the  disinclination  of  the 
people  to  assist  in  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of 
criminals.  From  one  end  of  Bengal  to  the  other,  the  earnest 
desire  and  aim  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  thieves  or  dacoits 
is  to  keep  the  matter  secret  from  the  police,  or  failing  that,  so  to 
manage  as  to  make  the  trial  a  nullity  before  the  courts.  Something 
of  ttiis  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  natural  apathy  of  the  people  :  though 
it  can  not  fail  to  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  where  th-ey 
have  any  object  to  gain,  the  same  people  show  no  apathy  nor  un- 
readiness, but  remarkable  energy  and  perseverance  in  civil  and 
criminal   prosecutions.     More,    no   doubt,    is  due  to  the  corruption 
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and  extortion  of  the  police,  wliich  causes  it  to  be  popularly  said, 
that  dacoity  is  bad  enough,  but  the  subsequent  police  inquiry  very 
much  worse.  But  after  allowing  for  both  these  causes,  no  one 
conversant  with  the  people  can  have  failed  to  remark,  how  much 
of  their  strong  unwillingness  to  prosecute  is  owing  to  the  deep 
sense  which  pervades  the  public  mind  of  the  utter  uncertainty  of 
the  proceedings  of  our  courts  and  the  exceeding  chances  of  esc;ipe 
which  our  system  allows  to  criminals  ;  often  have  I  Iieard  natives 
express  on  this  point,  tlieir  inability  to  understand  the  principles 
on  which  the  courts  are  so  constituted  or  so  conducted,  as  to  make 
it  appear  in  their  eyes  as  if  the  object  were  rather  to  favour  tlie 
acquittal,  than  to  ensure  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  offenders; 
and  often  have  I  been  assured  by  them  that  their  anxious 
disire  to  avoid  appearing  as  prosecutors  arose,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  their  belief  that  prosecution  was  very  likely  to  end  in  acquittal, 
even,  as  they  imagined,  in  the  teeth  of  the  best  evidence;  while 
tlie  acquittal  of  a  revengeful  and  unscrupulous  ruffian  was  known, 
by  experience,  to  have  repeatedly  ended  in  the  most  unhappy  con- 
sequences to  his  ill-advised  and  unprudent  prosecutor. 


I 


IX    COLLECTOR-MAGISTRATES 

The  Government  of  Bengal  has  appointed  a  number  of  oflicers 
to  be  Magistrates  and  Collectors  of  zillahs.  These  appointments 
introduce  a  system  which  has  long  been  under  discussion  in 
official  circles.  Tiie  readers  of  this  journal  must  be  familiar  with 
those  arguments  which  recommend  a  concentration  of  the  cliief 
executive  power  in  each  district  in  the  hands  of  one  experienced 
and  responsible  official.  The  appointments  now  created  have  in 
one  respect  the  support  of  all  those  arguments.  But  the  measure, 
as  carried  forth,  stands  liable  to  serious  objections  in  another  respect. 
When  we  speak  of  the  concentration  of  authority  in  districts  we 
always  bear  in  mind  that  tlie  official  vested  with  so  much  power 
should  exercise  executive  authority  alone.  To  vest  him  wiih 
judicial  powers  would  be  in  the  last  degree  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  and  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
Already,  the  union  of  judicial  with  executive  powers  in  the  hands 
of  District  Magistrates    has    proved    a    source    of   serious    injustice 
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and  discontent  to  the  people.  Jealousies  and  resentments,  mis- 
guided philanthropy  and  misdirected  zeal,  have  often  led  District 
Magistrates  to  the  commission  of  deeds  of  the  most  wanton  lawless- 
ness ;  and  the  extent  of  their  powers,  the  undefined  limits  of 
their  authority,  and  the  fellow-feeling  which  makes  their  superiors 
so  •  wonderous  kind  to  their  faults  having  generally  protected  them 
from  the  consequences  of  official  interferance.  The  evil  is 
notorious.  The  system  now  introduced,  unless  it  be  a  part  of  a 
general  scheme  for  the  remodelling  of  the  administration  of  the 
country  or  principles  that  never  had  an  abler  advocate  than  the 
present  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  will  intensify  that  evil. 

The  sudden  and  tremendous  collapse  of  the  system  of  employ- 
ing Collector-Magistrate  in  the  presidency  of  Madras  must  be 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  public.  That  it  should  be  introduced 
in  Bengal  so  soon  after  the  occurence,  m-ust  be  a  cause  of  wonder 
to  many.  Specially  will  it  be  a  cause  of  wonder  and  astonishment 
when  we  remember  the  ability  and  spirit  with  which  the  present 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,*  only  two  years  ago,  exposed  the 
mischievous  tendencies  of  the  system  now  introduced  and  the 
fallacies  by  which  it  is  supported.  We  shall  quote  here  his 
recorded  language  : 

"  The  system  whereby  various  functions,  each  of  which  is 
separate  in  other  well-administered  countries,  are  sometimes 
united  in  India,  is  represented  in  its  most  amiable  view  when  it 
is  called  patriarchal.  It  is  suitable  and  convenient  as  a  temporary 
expedient  in  a  new  acquisition  ;  and  it  is  a  necessary  expedient 
in  a  poor  and  ill-peopied  province  of  great  geographical  extent. 
It  is  a  very  silent  system,  and  goes  on  with  little  trouble  to  rulers, 
so  long  as  the  remembrance  of  the  ancient  misrule  lasts,  and 
so  long  as  few  Europeans,  or  others  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  a  regular  government,  fall  under  its  operation.  It  is  a  great 
favourite  with  those  whose  administration  is  known  to  the  public 
only  by  their  own  reports  of  it.  But  it  has  its  long  undiscovered 
abuses  and  its  sudden  explosions  ;  witness  the  Madras  Torture 
Commission.  Without,  however,  questioning  the  system,  where 
it  is  appropriate,  I  ask  if  such  a  country  as  I  have    above    described 

*  Sir  J.  r.  Grant  wlio  was  a  member    of    the  Govcrnor-Gcncrarb   Council   at 
the  lime  when  ihia  uoie  was  recorded. 
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Bengal  to  be,  is  a  fit  country  for  a  patriarchal  experiment  ?  For 
this  system  two  parties  are  required  ;  the  sage  and  paternal  ruler 
of  a  district  and  the  dutiful  family  of  subjects.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  first  requisite,  I  may  safely  deny  that  Bengal  affords  the  last. 
One  has  only  to  lead  a  native  or  an  English  newspaper  with  a 
mofussil  circulation,  to  see  that  those  for  whom  such  mental  food 
is  provided  have  no  filial  regard  for  Government  officers.  They 
are  past  the  patriarchal  epoch.  What  they  ask  for  are  good  laws, 
well  administered  by  as  many  functionaries  as  the  country  can 
fairly  claim  with  reference  to  its  general  circumstances  and  the 
taxes  it  pays.  These  classes  want  nothing  from  Government 
more  paternal  than  this  ;  less  than  this  they  will  not  accept  and  all 
this  they  have  a  right  to  have.  My  mature  conviction  is,  that  they 
never  can  have  this,  unless  incongruous  functions  are  kept  in 
separate  hands,  and  every  functionary  is  required  to  mind  his 
own  proper  business." 

That  the  author  of  this  paragraph  should  have  introduced 
a  system  obnoxious  to  its  bitterest  comments  is  what  we  can  not 
bring  ourselves  to  believe.  We  would  on  the  contrary,  settle 
ourselves  deliberately  in  the  hope  that  the  new  appointments 
only  initiate  a  system  in  which  the  separation  of  judicial  from 
executive  powers  would  be  thorough  and  complete.  The 
Collector-Magistrate  is  to  be  the  representative  in  his  district  of 
the  executive  Government,  and  of  that  alone.  He  is  to  collect 
taxes,  but  not  sit  to  judge  between  himself  and  his  debtor.  He  is 
to  prosecute  offenders,  but  not  sit  to  judge  between  himself  and 
those  he  accuses.  If  this  be  the  aim  of  the  Government  of 
Bengal  in  the  measure  it  has  adopted,  we  can  only  cry  it  God- 
speed and  wait  with  some  impatience  the  fulfilment  of  its  intentions. 


X.    CONSTITUTIONALISM  IN  INDIA 

The  regulation  system  is  the  eye-sore  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Civil  Service.  The  checks  it  provides  against  the  abuse 
of  official  power,  though  neither  complete  nor  always  efficient,  are 
sufficiently  operative  to  be  distasteful  to  an  ambitious  bureaucracy. 
The  love  of  [)owL'r,  specially  of  irresponsible  power,  is  a  deep-seated 
passion  ;  and  the  regulation    sybtcm   offers    obstructions    to   its    full 
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gratification.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  system,  as  opposed 
to  the  non-regulation  system,  is  that  it  forbids  the  concentration 
of  official  functions  and  powers  in  the  same  liands,  and  particularly 
the  blending  of  judicial  with  executive  functions.  Those  who 
have  read  the  minute  with  which  Lord  CornwaMis  inaugurated  the 
system  can  not  have  failed  to  mark  the  perfect  justice  with  which 
the  statesman  called  it  a  constitution.  The  tendency  of  the  regula- 
tion system  is  to  establish  constitutionalism  ;  and  the  bold  clear 
language  in  which  this  fact  is  enunciated  must  strike  every  lover 
of  freedom  and  progress  with  admiration  of  the  statesmanship  of 
the  author.  His  followers  have  not,  however,  acted  up  to  his 
principles.  The  single  exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  Marquis 
of  VVellesley,  and  the  fact  almost  warrants  the  political  belief  pre- 
valent in  educated  Bengalee  circles  that  India  owes  her  liberties 
to  Tories.  Let  not  our  readers  note  the  short  comings  of  the 
Cornwallis  Code  in  comprison  with  the  scheme  of  English  liberty 
perfected  after  many  centuries.  Let  them  rather  compare  the 
principles  of  British  Indian  rule  before  Cornwallis  asserted  the 
predomination  of  *'  English  ideas "  on  this  continent  wiih  the 
code  he  established,  and  the  wonder  will  be  that  he  could  at  the 
time  and  under  the  circumstances  inaugurate  a  policy  so  startlingly 
in  contrast  with  previous  traditions. 

One  portion  of  the  service,  and  with  it  a  few  other  thinkers, 
English  and  native,  have  always  contended  for  an  extension  of 
the  principles  founded  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  Down  to  the  days  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  they  commanded  power  and  moulded 
the  policy  of  the  country.  That  nobleman  first  introduced  the 
non-regulation  system.  He  introduced  it,  it  must  be  said  in 
justice  to  his  memory,  in  no  territory  owned  by  Britain,  but  only  in 
those  states  which  by  his  system  of  subsidiary  alliances  had  come 
under  his  management.  The  system,  however,  flourished  under  the 
fostering  sympathy  of  many  of  the  schools  who  found  many  reasons 
why  the  whole  of  British  India  should  be  put  under  it. 

Mr.  Halliday,  in  many  respects  the  representative  man  of  Indian 
bureaucracy,  best  puts  forward  these  reasons  in  support  of  the 
prime  principle  of  Indian  non-constitutionalism.  The  extract  is 
from  his  famous  I'olicc  Minute  : — 

51.     "  I  am  very    sure    tlmt     our    mf)fnsil     administration    will, 
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CiSieris paribus,  be  generally  efificient,  while  it  is  certain  to  be  so 
acceptable  to  the  people,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  con- 
forms to  the  simple  or  oriental,  in  preference  to  the  complex  or 
European  model.  The  European  idea  of  provincial  government 
is  by  a  minute  division  of  functions  and  offices,  and  this  is  the 
system  which  we  have  introduced  into  our  older  territories.  The 
European  may  be  able  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  how  and  why 
he  should  go  to  one  functionary  for  justice  of  one  kind 
and  to  another  for  justice  of  another  kind.  Tlie  Asiatic  is  con- 
fused and  aggrieved  by  hearing  that  this  tribunal  can  only  redress 
a  particular  sort  of  injury,  but  that,  if  his  complaint  be  of  ano'ther 
nature,  he  must  go  to  another  authority,  and  to  a  third  or  a  further 
kind  of  judicature,  if  his  case  be,  in  a  manner  incomprehensible 
to  himself,  distinguishable  to  some  other  kinds  of  wrong  or  injury. 
He  is  unable  to  understand  why  there  should  be  more  than  one 
hakim,  and  why  the  hakim  to  whom  he  goes,  according  to  his 
own  expression,  as  to  a  father  for  justice,  should  be  incapable  of 
rendering  him  justice,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  his  grievance,  or 
whatever  be  the  position  of  his  adversary." 

Had  the  reply  that  follows  been  less  than  crushing,  we  might 
have  been  tempted  to  pen  one  which  could  at  least  have  stung  to 
the  quick  author  of  the  foregoing  paragraph.  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  the 
most  English  of  Indian  Civilians  writes  : 

38.  "  The  system  whereby — various  functions,  each  of  which  is 
separate  in  other  well-administered  countries,  are  sometimes  united 
in  India,  is  represented  in  its  most  amiable  view  when  it  is  called 
patriarchal.  It  is  suitable  and  convenient  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient in  a  new  acquisition  ;  and  it  is  necessary  expedient  in  a 
poor  and  ill-peopled  province  of  great  geographical  extent.  It  is  a 
very  silent  system,  and  goes  on  with  little  trouble  to  rulers,  so  long 
as  the  remembrance  of  the  ancient  misrule  lasts,  and  so  long  as 
few  Europeans,  or  others  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  regular 
government,  fall  under  its  operation.  It  is  a  great  favourite  with 
those  whose  administration  is  known  to  the  public  only  by  their 
own  reports  of  it.  But  it  has  its  long  undiscovered  abuses  and  its 
sudden  explosions  ;  witness  the  Madras  Tortuse  (?)  Commission. 
Without,  however,  cjucslioning  the  system,  when  it  is  appropriate, 
I  ask  if  such   a   country,  as  I  have  above  described  Bengal  to  be,  is 
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a  fit  country  for  a  patriarchal  experiment  ?  For  this  system  two 
parties  are  required  ;  the  sage  and  paternal  ruler  of  a  district  and 
the  dutiful  family  of  subjects.  Not  to  speak  of  the  first  requisite, 
I  may  safely  deny  that  Bengal  affords  the  last.  One  has  only  to 
read  a  native  or  English  newspaper  with  a  mofusil  circulation  to 
see  that  those  for  whom  such  mental  food  is  provided  have  no 
filial  regard  for  Government  Officers.  They  are  past  the  patriarchal 
epoch.  Wliat  they  ask  for  are  good  laws,  well-administered  by  as 
many  functionaries  as  the  country  can  fairly  claim  with  reference 
to  its  general  circumstances,  and  the  taxes  it  pays.  These  classes 
want  nothing  from  Government  more  paternal  than  this  ;  less  than 
this  they  will  not  accept  and  all  this  they  have  a  right  to  have. 
My  mature  conviction  is,  that  they  never  can  have  this,  unless 
incongruous  functions  are  kept  in  separate  hands,  and  every  func- 
tionary is  required  to  mind  his  own  proper  business." 

The  contrast  between  these  two  sets,  of  opinion  is  suggestive 
not  merely  of  principles  of  Indian  Government.  In  the  administra- 
tive changes  that  are  to  ensue,  whatever  else  is  done,  the  marked 
differences  between  the  various  populations  of  India  in  character, 
habits  and  feelings  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  their  govern- 
ment moulded  accordingly.  It  may  be,  there  are  whole  provinces 
inhabited  by  races  who  can  appreciate  only  the  patriarchal  system 
of  Government  ;  for  them  the  system  sketched  by  Mr.  Halliday  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  that  can  be  devised.  It  is  equally  true  that 
the  system  is  inapplicable  to  the  better  developed  capacities  of  the 
Bengalee  people. 


XI.    PHILANTHROPY  IN  POWER 

A  contemporary  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Burdwan  in  the  North  Western  Provinces  have  complained  to 
Government  against  the  Local  Magistrate  for  extorting  money  from 
them  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  markets.  Had  the  offence 
charged  been  less  common  than  it  is  or  had  it  been  committed  from 
motives  less  amiable  than  they  are  we  would  have  pleaded  for  some 
severe  punishment  upon  the  delinquent  official.  Unfortunately,  the 
sort  of  extortion  complained  of  is  systematically  practised  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.    It  is  in  keeping  with  that  patriarchal  system  of 
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Government  which  finds  so  much  favor  with  a  large  number  of 
Indian  poHticians  and  almost  the  entire  bureaucracy.  Roads, 
bridges  and  cannals,  whether  on  tlie  surface  of  the  land  or  of  pnper 
attest  civilization — and  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  district  official. 
There  is,  as  we  may  well  believe,  a  genuine  desire  to  do  good  under- 
lying the  other  motives  which  prompt  officials  to  abuse  their  power 
in  this  respect.  There  are  few  among  tlie  "  crying  wants  of  the 
country "  which  have  in  turn  been  so  incessantly  and  so  loudly 
cried  about  as  the  want  of  roads  and  bridges  and  canals.  Mr. 
Thomson  to  meet  this  want  actually  usurped  the  powers  of  the 
legislature,  and  instituted  the  road  fund  which  was  supported  by  a 
cess  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  land  revenue  of  the  upper  provinces. 
Even  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  Mr.  Thomson  was  actuated 
by  real  benevolence  in  the  matter.  The  benefit,  however,  which 
the  population  laid  under  the  impost  derived  from  the  measure  was 
well  manifested  during  the  rebellion.  Philanthropy  in  power  is 
apt  to  over-govern,  and  over-government  is  closely  allied — for  it 
stands  in  the  relation  of  parent  to  the  child — to  anarchy. 

High  example  and  the  traditions  of  a  much  lauded  age  might 
plead  some  justification  for  tlie  conduct  of  a  N.  W.  P.  Magistrate 
in  extorting  money  for  making  roads  and  bridges.  Rut  what  shall 
we  say  of  Bengal  officials  who  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  supreme 
government  indulge  in  oppression  of  the  most  flagrant  kind  under 
the  pretence  of  promoting  public  works  of  utility  ?  The  cf)lumns 
of  the  daily  papers  teem  with  complaints  of  sue!)  high-handed 
exercise  of  power  ;  but  they  contain  hardly  the  whole  truth. 


XIL    THE  MANDARINS 

In  the  highest  form  of  statesmanship,  that  which  by  a  few  grand 
strokes  of  policy  at  once  raises  the  position  of  a  nation  to  a  high 
level  or  determines  the  conditions  of  its  progress,  the  moderns  show 
no  superiority  to  the  ancients.  Cromwell  or  Chatham  scarcely  did 
more  than  Pericles  or  Philip  of  Macedon.  If  seven  kings  of  Rome 
are  myths,  the  advancement  made  by  the  imperial  city  with  in  the 
first  century  of  its  existence  has  not  been  surpassed,  in  sureness 
and  rapidity  combined,  by  any  modern  society.  But  in  the  ordinary 
business  of   administration    the    civilized    communities   of   modern 
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times  are  as  far  ahead  of  the  civHized  nations  of  antiquity  as  the 
range  of  their  i<no\vledge  is  more  varied  and  extensive.  We  ques- 
tion whether  the  Areopagus  itself  dispensed  justice  as  well  as  any 
Punjab  Extra  Assistant's  court.  We  are  sure  that  no  two  archons 
or  consuls  in  succession  could  be  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  so 
mucli  money  as  the  Sub-Treasurer  holds.  We  have  serious  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  Attic  or  the  Roman  republic  possessed  an 
Accountant-General.  The  Roman  special  commissioners,  as  we 
learn  from  Niebuhr,  had  well  nigh  driven  the  Roman  Zemindars 
into  rebillion.  The  despatches  of  the  Proconsuls,  we  can  well 
conceive,  were  as  deficient  in  truth  as  the  proverb  has  it,  and 
infinitely  more  so  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  their  paragraphs. 
The  Athenian  Home  Office,  we  are  sure,  had  no  printing  establish- 
ment attached  to  it. 

We  have  said  that  this  superiority  of  the  moderns  over  the 
ancients  in  administrative  matters  is  tlie  result  of  the  greater  variety 
and  extent  of  the  knowledge  of  the  present  times.  Important 
branches  of  the  science  of  Government  were  wholly  unknown. 
Political  economy  is  a  discovery  of  only  the  other  day.  Commer- 
cial law  was  not  needed  in  communities  that  gave  nothing  to  credit 
and  bartered  nothing  for  paper.  Their  judges  administered  Mr. 
Temple's  Code  (though  some  of  them,  strangely  enough,  studied  law 
for  years  before  they  took  it  into  their  hands).  The  simplicity  of 
political  action  and  administrative  energy  were  not  hampered  by 
journalism.  Our  rulers  are  chosen  not  for  their  personal  virtues 
so  much  as  for  their  knowledge.  It  is  this  absolute  necessity  of  a 
great  amount  of  knowledge  to  the  proper  conduct  of  public  affairs 
which  compels  modern  society  to  submit  to  the  government  of 
scholars.  It  is  the  progress  towards  the  perfection  of  this 
system  which  has  brought  us  to  the  age  of  competitive  examinations. 

The  Court  of  Directors  once  had  the  foolishness  to  call  the 
Civil  Servants  of  India  highly  educated.  The  phrase  has  since 
stuck  to  the  body  in  spite  of  its  truthfulness.  There  is  no  denying 
that  even  in  a  technical  sense  and  tried  by  the  English  standard  of 
scholarship  the  Civil  Service  are  a  body  of  well-educated  men,  but 
it  does  not  suffice  for  an  Indian  official  to  be  an  ordinary  good 
scholar.  Here  in  this  country  a  number  of  questions  are  presented 
to    him  for  solution   which  can  be   solved  only  by   genius  or  special 
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powers.  In  a  land  of  intellectual  stagnation  efforts  are  not  made  to 
investigate  or  examine.  The  press  is  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
people,  "  Society"  talks  only  of  marriages,  salaries  and  the  P  and  O 
Company's  steamers.  No  body,  in  fact,  would  have  had  an  opinion 
on  Indian  questions  if  the  Mills,  father  and  son,  and  a  few  like  them, 
had  not  been.  And  when  such  an  opinion  is  caught  hold  of  it  is 
cherished,  acted  upon,  defended,  and  transmitted  as  an  heir-loom 
to  the  next  generation  of  Civil  Servants  who,  lazier  even  than  their 
predecessors,  question  not  its  soundness  though  the  world  around 
laugh  at  the  aiuiquated  thing. 

It  is  to  this  source,  the  mingled  deficiency  of  scholarship  and 
thought,  that  we  owe  a  good  many  of  the  social  troubles  we  have 
recently  been  afflicted  with.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Civil  Service  l)elieve 
that  the  land  tax  falls  only  upon  the  agricultural  class.  'I'hree 
fourths  of  them  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  oriental  idea  of 
government  is  realised  in  the  administration  of  Collector- 
Magistrates.  Englishmen  in  general  know  that  zemindars  were  a 
creation  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Fallacies  and  errors  of  this  kind 
without  number  govern  English  policy  in  India.  They  have  a 
traditional  weight  on  the  minds  of  the  old  Civil  Service.  The 
Mandarins,  however  may  emancipate  themselves,  if  they  choose 
from  this  thraldom,  and  examine  each  "  Indian  question"  them- 
selves. 


XIIL  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  THE  NATIVES* 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  memorial  of  the  British  Indian 
Association  to  the  India  Board  which  we  would  recommend  to  the 
careful  perusal  of  those  who  believe  the  document  expresses  the 
wishes  of  a  body  of  place  hunters.  It  is  that  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  the  exceptional  character  of  the  relations  between  the 
Civil  Service  and  the  natives  of  India  in  regard  to  the  general  pro- 
gress which  have  characterized  every  other  branch  of  Indian 
Goverimient.  The  political,  the  social,  the  commercial  and  the 
material  interests  of  liie  country  have  all  progressed  at  a  rapid  and 
uniform  pace, — all  but  the  interests  with  which  the  Covenanted  Civil 

*  February  12,  1857. 
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Service  is  identified.  We  are  not  of  those  who  under-value  the  benefits 
which  the  Service  has  conferred  upon  the  country.  We  cheerfully 
admit  its  many  and  high  merits.  But  we  contend  that,  at  the 
present  time  and  under  its  present  constitution,  it  is  an  anachronism. 
Mr.  Macleod  insists  upon  the  institutional  character  of  the  Civil 
Service  in  India.  It  is,  according  to  him,  not  a  mere  body  of 
administrative  agents,  but  a  local  aristocracy.  Much  ridicule  lias 
been  cast  upon  this  idea  of  Mr.  Macleod's.  It  is  nevertheless  a 
much  sounder  one  than  the  idea  of  the  shallow  politicians  who 
would  reform  tlie  Indian  administration  by  a  free  infusion  into  it 
of  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  energy.  The  close  Civil  Service  has  hitherto 
done  not  a  little  to  protect  the  people  of  India  from  those  dangers 
which  might  have  resulted  from  too  close  a  contact  and  from 
collisions  too  frequent  with  unbroken  Anglo-Saxons.  The  policy 
however,  which  placed  the  Civil  Service  in  this  hon'ble,  useful  and, 
we  may  add,  riskful  position,  is  superannuated  ;  the  country  has 
outgrown  the  need  of  such  protection  ;  and  the  close  Civil  Service, 
the  instrument  of  a  temporary  policy,  and  an  institution  un-rooted 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  social  frame,  must  make  way  for  an 
agency  less  pretentious  and  better  suited  to  the  altered  require- 
ments of  the  time. 

The  Civil  Service  acquired  its  institutional  character  in  Bengal 
at  the  same  time  that  the  country  was  endowed  with  a  fixed  code 
of  laws  with  codes  of  judicature,  with  an  organised  legislature,  with 
an  acknowledged  private  property  in  the  soil,  and  with  the  other 
requisites  of  political  existence  of  civilised  communities.  The  rela- 
tion in  which  the  Service  was  then  placed  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
constitution  was  well-defined  and  one  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  There  was  a  newly  acquired  territory,  with  a,  popula- 
tion of  doubted  loyalty,  with  numerous  elements  of  sedition  and 
turbulence,  with  besides,  a  bureaucracy  hopelessly  corrupt.  To 
secure  the  political  interests  of  the  imperial  state  in  this  country  it 
was  necessary  to  place  all  efficient  political  power  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  that  state  ;  and,  accordingly,  every  office  of  power  and 
emolument  was  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  the  natives  and  lodged 
in  Englishmen.  It  was  again  a  pure  and  statesmunly  purpose  to 
introduce  in  the  fiame  of  a  corrupt  Asiatic  constitution  European 
ideas  of  right,  property,  law  and  progress  ;  this  purpose  was    secured 
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l)y  pliicing  the  entire  civil  adiuinistratioii  of  the  coutUry  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  Englishmen  specially  educated  for  tlieir  duties, 
and  carefully  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation.  It  was,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  protect  tlie  people  from  too  minute  interference 
with  their  social  concern  of  men  witii  hot  European  ideas  ;  and  this 
necessity  was  met  by  leaving  the  people  the  whole  body  of  tiieir 
national  laws,  and  the  entire  management  of  their  social  and  muni- 
ci[)al  affairs  to  conciliate  tlie  pe()[)Ie,  to  compensate  them  for  the 
loss  of  official  power,  and  to  attacli  them  to  British  rule,  as  well  as  to 
plant  in  country  the  most  powerful  elements  of  order  and  tranquil- 
ity ;  and  absolute  private  property  was  declared  to  inhere  in  those 
who  formerly  held  the  virtual  property  in  the  soil  and  a  heredi- 
tary terriioiial  aristocracy,  but  divested  of  all  peculiar  personal 
or  class  privileges,  was  instituted.  The  result  has  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  authors  of  this  scheme,  and  more  than  justified 
their  high  anticipation. 

If  the  above  sketch  of  the  constitution  which  Cornwallis  gave 
and  Wellesley  perfected  for  this  country  be  at  all  correct,  the  [)osi- 
tion  occupied  by  the  Civil  Service  with  reference  to  tiie  other 
members  of  the  body  politic  becomes  clear.  I'lie  Service  was 
firstly  the  direct  representative  of  the  imperial  state  and  the 
guardian  of  its  interests  in  this  country,  2ndly  the  agent  of 
European  civilization  in  Hritish  India.  That  the  members  of  the 
Service  were  appointed  by  the  Directors  of  East  India  Company 
instead  of  by  the  English  ministry  of  the  day  is  an  accident  which 
need  not  be  taken  into  calculation  at  all.  The  Ser\  ice  was  an 
estate  in  realm  as  the  Royal  Court  of  Supreme  Judicature  was 
another,  and  the  land  proprietory  a  third.  They  balanced  each 
other,  checked  and  counter  checked  e  ich  other,  and  under  this 
shade  of  a  constitution  founded  on  British  principles,  but  adapted 
to  Asiatic  circumstances,  and  framed  with  special  reference  to  the 
exigency  of  future  progress,  the  country  advanced  rapidly  in  wealth, 
prosperity  and  civilization. 

But  this  very  progress  has  evolved  conditions  which  require 
an  altered  adjustment  of  the  members  of  the  body  politic.  'I'he 
Civil  Service  has  long  become  unequal  to  tiie  administrative  wants 
of  the  country,  vastly  nicreased  a'<  they  havo  been  by  the  advance- 
ment of  our  material  interests  ;  and  its  deficiencies  have  been 
32 
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supplied  by  the  appropriation  of  an  important  part  of  its  functions 
to  native  officials.  Its  utility  as  the  sole  organ  of  European 
civilization  in  India  was  diminished  by  the  admission  and  employ- 
ment of  agencies  better  filled  to  instil  European  ideas  into  minds 
of  the  Indian  population.  It  is  now  simply  ridiculous  to  say 
that  the  existence  of  British  dominion  in  India  depends  upon  the 
exclusively  European  composition  of  the  Civil  Service.  In  all 
these  respects,  the  Service  is  virtually  functus  officio.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  increase  of  wealth  and  intelligence  among  the 
peojjle  and  their  appreciation  of  British  rule  have  confirmed  their 
loyalty  and  imbued  them  with  a  strong  desire  for  direct  political 
power.  The  freer  action  of  governmental  influence  in  our  social 
affairs  has  rendered  it  necessary  that  influence  should  not  be  of 
a  wholly  alien  character.  Wealth,  intelligence  and  social  influence 
divorced  from  political  power  have  become  sources  of  disorder. 
Their  reunion  is  become  a  measure  of  urgent  necessity.  Their 
continued  dissociation  is  defensible  on  no  ground  of  justice  or 
policy. 


XIV.    CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS  * 

The  memorial  addressed  by  the  British  Indian  Association  to 
the  India  Board  on  the  subject  of  Civil  Service  Examinations  in 
India  has  drawn  forth  but  one  formal  reply  from  Calcutta  Press. 
The  Hurkaru,  in  an  article  comi)ounded,  curiously  enough,  of 
Mr.  Macleod's  racy  logic  and  the  vapid  conventionalities  of  soi 
(^m^zw/"  society"  proves  to  its  own  satisfaction  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  others  who  did  not  stand  in  need  of  such  proofs,  that 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  admit  natives  of  India  into  the  coven- 
anted civil  service  of  the  country.  As  respects  the  Hiirkaru's 
imputation  of  personal  and  se!fi>,h  motives  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  for  moving  in  the  matter,  the  answer  is  a  short  and 
simple  one.  Those  who  most  interest  themselves  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Association  and  contribute  the  hirgest  to  its  support  happen 
to  be  persons  who  are  not  at  all  likely  to  allow  their  children  to 
trouble  the  examiners'  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Interested 
action    is   however,    not    a    serious    offence    in  a  political  Ijody,  and 

*  February  5,  1857. 
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the  Association  would  not  lose  its  consequence  by  being  under 
stood  to  be  the  representative  of  those  classes  of  the  Indian  commu- 
nity which  aspire  to  a  share  in  the  higher  ofifices  of   the  state. 

So    much    for    the    motives,  now  for  the  matter.     The  Hiirkaru 
treats    the    memorial    as   an    argument   for   the    recognition    of  tlie 
eligibility   of  natives    to   the    covenanted    Civil  Service.     Our  con- 
temporary   needs    to   be   told   that    this    eligil)ility    was   affirmed  a 
quarter  of  a    century  ago    by    the    highest   authority    in   the    realm. 
The   task   of  the  memorial    is  the  easier  one  of  exposing  the  dodge 
by  which    the   intentions    of   the    Supreme   Legislature    have    been 
set  at  naught  by  a    wily    and    selfish    executive.     That  this  task  has 
been   succesfully    executed    is   apparent    from    the    fact     that     the 
defenders   of  the  present    system  are  in  the    course    of   the  discus- 
sion   thrown    upon    the    merits    of  the  previous    question — whether 
the  higher  offices  of  state  in  India  should  at  all  be  opened  to  natives 
of   the   country, — a   question  which,  let  us  again  remind    our   con- 
temporary,   has   been    settled.     Such    df)dges,    we   admit,    are    not 
without    precedent    in    British    history.     The     mean     shifts    which 
were   for   a   time   resorted   to    by    a    section    of  English  politicians 
to    prevent    the   Catholics    of   Ireland  from  profitting  by  the  Eman- 
cipation Act   show   to    what    trickery    a    party,    baffled  in  fair  poli- 
tical   warfare,    may    be   driven.     The   giants,  however,     who     won 
Catholic  Emancipation  were  not  to  be    fettered    by   such    bonds    as 
their  opponents  could  wind  round    them  ;  and    Catholic    Emancipa- 
tion  became   a  fact  as  well  as  a  statute  of  Parliament.     The  British 
Indian  Association  has  now  a  similar   task    before   it.     It   can  not, 
of  course,  command  the    influence  which  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
Association    wielded  ;  but  its  opponents   are   proportionately    weak 
in  organization  and  influence. 

For  twenty  years  after  the  first  formal  recognition  of  our  eligi- 
bility for  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  under  the  government 
of  this  country,  we  made  not  the  slightest  efforts  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  We  fondly  hoped  that  the  contumacious  executive  which  had 
nullified  the  effect  of  that  declaration  would,  at  the  first  review 
of  Indian  affairs,  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  nullifying  it  longer. 
The  legislation  of  1853  convinced  us  of  our  mistake.  We  became 
convinced  that  valiant,  pertinacious  and  unyielding  endeavours 
must    be    made  by    the    political    leaders  of  the    Indian  people  to 
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ensure  then)  a  fair  share  of  those  <;liices  in  whicli  ihcir  riyht 
to  practicipate  liad  been  admitted.  If  it  now  be  anybody's  purpose 
to  oppose  this  admission,  let  him  fairly  propose  its  repeal  in 
the  Im[)erial  Parliament  and  abide  l)y  its  decision.  A  sneaking 
policy  which  can  not  endure  llie  gaze  of  the  civilized  world 
must  be  dragged  out  of  its  lurking  hole  and  made  to  stand 
question.  And  to  compel  this  avowal  is  precisely  the  immediate 
object  of  tlie  memorial. 

The  gist  of  the  Hiirkariis  argument  is  that  if  natives  are  admit- 
ted to  any  of  the  offices  now  held  by  covenanted  Europeans 
discontent  would  spread  over  the  land.  We  endeavoured  in  our 
last  number  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  iraputatioti  on  our  nation- 
al character.  We  pointed  out  its  utter  baselessness.  We  will  now, 
however,-  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
fact  advanced  by  the  Hurkaru.  We  will  admit  that  the  peq[)le  of 
British  India  are  more  discontented  now  when  the  entire  administra- 
tion of  civil  justice  in  the  first  instance  is  in  the  hands  of  their 
countrymen  than  they  were  when  natives  could  hardly,  adjudicate 
upon  a  petty  tradesman's  claims.  We  will  admit  to  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  Mr.  Halliday  and  the  Hurkaru  that,  since  a  Bengalee 
Magistrate  was  placed  on  the  Calcutta  Police  bench  the  over- 
whelming strength  of  the  troops  in  Fort  William  has  alone  saved 
the  citizens  from  the  dire  catastrophe  of  "  finding  their  throats 
cut  every  morning  they  rise  from.  bed. "  We  will  admit  that,  if 
Civil  Service  Examinations  were  instituted  in  India,  the  Zemindars, 
the  propertied  classes,  and  the  educated  classes,  all  in  fact  possess- 
ing influence  in  society  and  capable  of  organizing  revolution,  will  be 
disgusted  at  the  opportunities  which  will  thereby  be  placed  within 
their  reach  of  retrieving  this  position  in  society  and  of  honourably 
providing  for  themselves  and  their  sons  and  relatives.  We  will 
admit  all  this,  and  as  much  more  nonsense  as  can  be  heaped  by 
our  opponent  of  this  head  of  the  question.  But  all  this  only 
contributes  to  heighten  the  baseness  of  the  deception  of  which 
the  India  Acts  of  1833  and  1853  are  recorded  proofs. 
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XV,    THE  aVIL  SERVICE* 

The  Madras  Athenoeum  reviewing  Mr.  Medd'-s  work  on  the 
Sepoy  Rev(ilt  gives  it  as  his  opinion  "  tliat  among  tin- ihouhands 
of  civilians  who  have  l)een  employed  in  India,  all  are  not  lilphins- 
stoiies  and  Thomasons,  nor  even  up  to  the  level  of  John  Fryar 
Thomas  but  that  the  common  infirmities  of  human  nature  are  as 
widely  diffused  among  them  as  among  any  other  body  of  men,  and 
that,  in  some  instances,  there  have  been  many  black  sheep  indeed." 
Our  contemporary  has  been  a  pertinacious  opponent  of  the  Civil 
Service  for  a  long  time,  but  if  that  body  deserves  no  stronger 
censure  than  is  expressed  in  the  lines  we  have  quoted,  he  in  effect 
differs  little  from  the  most  indiscriminating  admirers  of  the  service. 
The  service  itself  does  not  pretend  to  perfection  or  immaculacy, 
and  our  Madr.is  contemporary  does  not  profess  the  creed  of  the 
Dacca  Neivs  that  to  enter  into  a  covenant  of  service  with  the  East 
India  Company  is  to  ensure  one's  damnation. 

The  Indian  Civil  service  has  been  from  the  date  of  its  forma- 
tion a  corporation  in  itself.  As  close  in  its  constitution  as  any 
guild  of  the  middle  ages,  it  has  its  own  peculiar  objects,  peculiar, 
training,  peculiar  maxims  of  actions,  and  even  a  peculiar  code  of 
morals.  It  is  an  institution,  and  it  has  a  history  as  distinct  as  that 
of  any  other  institution  in  the  civilised  world.  It  is  a  dynasty,  and 
is  the  object  of  dynastic  attachments  and  hatred.  Its  existence  in 
this  peculiar  form  is,  however,  identified  with  that  of  the  great 
corporation  whose  offspring  it  is.  Now,  therefore,  w'nen  the  past 
career  of  that  corporation  has  come  to  be  reviewed  in  earnest,  it  is 
found  that  the  career  of  the  parent  is  the  career  of  the  child,  that  to 
criticise  the  conduct  of  the  Company  is  to  criticise  the  ads  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service. 

'I'he  defence  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ngainst  the  censure  of  it 
implied  in  the  threatened  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company  is 
identical  with  the  defence  put  forward  by  the  Company  itself.  It 
has  on  the  whole  governed  India  well— indeed  better  than  the 
Civil  Service  of  any  of  the  territories  governed  directly  by  the  ministry 
of  the  Crown  has  administered  the  affairs  committed  to  their  charge. 
The  truthfulness    of   this    [)roposition    will    not  be  contested   by  any 

'  Marcli  13,  1857. 
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l)Ut  a  f':;\v  rabid  radicals.  But  this  is  not  llie  whole  truth.  It  may 
lay  even  a  higher  claim.  It  may  say  that  it  peculiar  constitution 
enabled  it  to  overcome  difficulties  to  which  colonial  governors  and 
ministers  would  have  succumbed.  It  has  been  successful  beyond 
measure.  Yet  this  does  not  suffice  for  tlie  defence  of  the  Civil 
Service  as  an  institution.  It  does  not  suffice  that,  by  its  instru- 
mentality, the  public  revenue  has  been  systematically  collected,  for 
it  yet  remains  to  be  proved  that  better  systems  of  taxation  than 
have  been  founded  and  worked  by  the  service  could  not  have  been 
brought  into  existence  by  otiier  agencies.  It  does  not  suffice  that 
law  has  been  introduced  and  justice  has  been  administered  by  the 
Civil  St-rvice  so  as  either  function  of  government  had  not  been 
exercised  in  any  previous  period  of  the  country's  history  ;  for  it 
hardly  remains  to  be  proved  that  better  law  and  a  better  adminis- 
tration of  it  could  not  have  been  secured  to  tlie  people  through 
British  lawyers.  It  does  not  suffice  that  the  Civil  Service  has 
protected  the  natives  of  the  soil  from  the  aggressive  tendencies  of 
Anglo-saxon  progress — a  merit  that  admits  of  no  detraction.  It 
^oes  not  even  suffice  that  the  Indian  Civil  Service  comprehends 
the  only  body  of  European  administrators,  besides  those  whom 
Russia  sends  forth,  that  can  understand  and  work  an  imperial 
policy — a  policy  which  recognises  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the 
man  of  colour,  of  alien  birth,  of  a  strong  religion,  and  speaking  a 
strange  dialect.  All  this,  we  say,  does  not  suffice  to  make  a  valjd 
defence  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  Civil  Service  has  obstructed 
real  progress  and  has  not  regarded  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of 
India  into  British  subjects  in  spirit  as  they  have  for  many  years 
been  in  fact. 

Tried  on  this  count  the  Indian  Civil  Service  can  not,  we  fear, 
expect  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  From  the  first  it  has  offered  a  pas- 
sive but  determined  resistance  to  the  progress  of  constitutionalism — 
the  true  form  in  which  British  political  action  manifests  itself 
wherever  it  is  allowed  fairly  to  operate.  From  the  first  it  has  pro- 
claimed itself  the  governing  agency  of  an  Asiatic  power,  of  an 
Oiiental  despotism.  From  the  first  it  has  denied  the  capacity  of 
the  people  of  India  to  participate  in  the  political  progress  of  rest  of 
the  British  dominions.  From  the  first  it  has  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of   "  English   ideas"    into    the    internal    policy  of   the  country. 
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It  has  discountenanced  English  education,  the  spread  of  English 
language,  and  the  adoption  of  the  external  forms  of  European 
civilization.  It  has  discouraged  special  progress  except  in  ihe 
dirt'Ction  of  material  prosperity.  Lastly,  it  has  monopolised 
political  power,  and  exercised  a  sort  of  social  tyranny  intolerable 
alike  to  natives  and  Europeans.  For  these  grave  offences  it 
deserves  the  penalty  of  extinction  it  has  incurred.  These  offences 
are  the  effects  of  the  system,  and  the  system  must  therefore  be 
broken  up. 

But  the  system  has  produced  some  really  great  men.  Even 
contemporaries  admit  that.  And  it  would  have  been  sirange  if  the 
fact  were  otherwise.  The  scope  for  administrative  action  is  so 
great  in  India,  the  interests  to  be  dealt  with  are  so  large  and  so 
pliable,  that  ordinary  ability  is  sufficient  for  the  effectuation  of  much 
good.  The  circumstances  of  the  country  foster  statesmanship. 
What  wonder  then  that  several  generations  of  educated  men  should 
have  sent  forth  from  among  them  a  few  for  whom  place  may  justly 
be  claimed  in  the  front  rank  of  statesmen. 

It  is  equally  a  matter  of  course,  that  so  many  temptations  as 
beset  the  Indian  Civil  Servant  should  have  in  some  instances  proved 
too  powerful  for  official  virtue. 


> 


XVL    EMPLOYMENT  OF  NATIVES 

An  excellent  article  that  we  quote  from  the  Bombay  Times 
enunciates  some  principles  which  can  never  be  brought  too 
frequently  to  the  notice  of  the  British  pubHc.  The  continued 
exclusion  of  the  natives  of  the  country  from  the  higlier  offices  of 
state  is  neutraling  most  of  the  benefits  wliich  an  otherwise  benign 
Government  is  conferring  on  the  land.  It  is  vain  to  open  roads, 
establish  schools,  dispense  medicines,  distribute  justice,  and 
import  wealth  in  abundance,  if  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the 
most  powerful  operation  are  wounded  by  a  cold  and  systematic 
neglect.  It  is  time  that  justice  should  at  last  be  done  to  our 
countrymen  in  this  respect,  and  they  be  allowed  a  fair  share  in  the 
distribution  of  the  "  loaves  and  fishes  ''  of  their  own  country.  Dis 
-ilipoihlinciUs,  resullinn;  from  the  los-s  of  political  independence 
have  kept    us  on  the   background,    whilt.  other    n-dions    liave    risen 
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in  the  scale  of  civilization.  The  sorest  of  them  should  now  be 
removed.  The  permanency  of  the  British  Eai[)ire  in  India,  the 
cause  of  justice  and  the  honor  of  Britain  equally  call  aloud  for  it. 
Time  was  when  the  grant  of  the  request  might  have  been  thought 
premature,  but  it  has  passed  by  and  a  change  has  come  which 
makes  the  unbarring  of  our  prospects  a  matter  of  urgent  duty 
with  the  British  Government.  The  act  cannot  be  deferred  without 
inflicting  deep  sorrow  on  the  mind  of  the  nation. 

That  we  are  entitled  to  a  larger  share  in  the  administration 
of  the  country  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  persons  of  vast 
local  ex[)eric;nce  and  knowledge.  We  will  select,  for  example,  the 
last  competent  witness  who  has  spoken  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Mills 
who  was  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  our  readers  will  admit,  is  an 
authority  in  such  a  case.  He  was  a  Judge  of  the  Sudder  Court 
and  latterly  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India  for 
Bengal.  His  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  must  be  admitted  to  be 
great,  and  liis  opinions  ought,  we  think,  to  be  considered,  on  most 
questions  of  practical  import,  decisive.  His  evidence  before  the 
Colonization  Committee  has  elicited  facts  which  after  the  Rebellion 
naturally  carry  all  the  greater  weiglit  with  them.  "  The  character 
of  the  native  Judges  and  police  officers  ;"  he  says  ;  "  is  very  much 
improved  of  late  years,  they  are  well  qualified  to  fill  high  offices 
of  the  Goverinnent  of  the  country  and  to  sit  as  meml)ers  of  the 
Legislative  Council."  The  ciuses  assigned  by  him  for  this  improve- 
ment are  the  increase  in  t!ieir  pay  and  superior  education.  He 
says  in  another  place,  "  native  character  has  improved — and  is 
improving,  and  I  think  that  as  we  pay  them  higher  it  will  improve 
still  furthi  r." 

Mr.  Mills  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  thus  testified  to  the 
intelligence  and  improved  character  as  of  our  countrymen  public 
servants.  There  are  others  of  equal  authority  who  have  done  the 
same.  The  Salary  Commissioner  in  his  recent  report  says  that  if 
the  Government  wishes  to  have  better  service  from  the  natives 
it  should  repose  in  them  a  larger  share  of  confidence.  What 
reasonable  objection  there  exists  after  these  strong  recommenda- 
tions to  throw  open  the  service  to  the  natives  we  are  really  at  a 
loss  lu  conceive. 

Tiicre  can    be    no    l)cller    opp'>rlunity    for  making  the  trial  than 
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the  present  when  the  financial  stale  of  the  country  renders  reduc- 
tion in  the  expenditure  of  the  state  imperative.  Supposing  the 
appointments  of  Collectors,  Accountants  to  the  local  Governments, 
and  other  such  ofifices  were  filled  by  this  class  of  men  a  clear 
saving,  we  presume  of  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  scale  of  pay 
recommended  by  the  Salary  Commissioner,  can  be  effected  without 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  tliose  offices.  It  is  essential  to  the  good 
administration  of  the  country  that  the  indifference  usually  shown 
by  the  Government  in  regard  to  its  native  servants  should  give 
place  to  feelings  of  greater  consideration.  In  illustration  of  the 
above  assertion  we  would  adduce  the  case  of  the  present  subor- 
dinate native  Judges.  No  class  of  public  servants  with  their 
responsibility  are  so  inadequately  paid.  Common  clerks  in  most 
offices,  who  have  not  even  the  tenth  part  of  their  responsibility, 
are  highly  comparatively  remunerated  and  considering  the  position 
which  the  former  are  required  to  keep  up  in  society  and  the  temp- 
tations to  which  they  are  subject,  not  very  easy  to  resist,  the 
character  they  have  maintained  does  them  the  highest  honor. 
Some  of  them  have  conducted  their  duties  with  an  ability  and 
intelligence  which  are  equal,  and  in  some  cases  even  superior, 
to  that  of  the  European  Judges.  The  question  of  increase  to 
the  pay  of  this  most  useful  class  of  public  servants  was  fully  dis- 
cussed in  1853,  and  the  Governments  both  here  and  in  England 
in  a  manner  pledged  themselves  to  redress  the  crying  grievance. 
But  the  resolution,  we  regret  to  observe  has  not  yet  been  carried 
into  effect.  To  augment  the  expenditure  of  the  state  under  the 
head  to  the  extent  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum  is  consi- 
dered a  burden  to  the  finances,  while  lacs  and  thousands  are  spent 
for  purpose  of  no  real  benefit  to  the  state.  We  request,  therefore, 
the  present  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,*  whose  opinions  on  the 
subject  are  well  known,  to  take  in  hand  this  question  of  justice  to 
the  most  deserving  class  of  his  subordinates,  nor  let  it  drop  till 
he  sees  full  redress  done. 

We  shall  next  direct  our  attention  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Mills' 
evidence  which  relate  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  which,  as  stated  before,  he  himself  was  a  member.  He 
is   of  opinion    that    should  the    present    powers   of  the  Council  be 

~*  Sir  J.  1\  Grant. 
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continued,  the  interests  of  the  various  classes  of  the  community 
should  be  represented  in  it.  In  fact  the  absence  of  this  important 
element  has  set  at  naught  the  objects  of  its  creation,  and  it  has 
done  greater  evil  than  good  to  the  nation.  We  earnestly  recommend 
therefore  that  in  the  arrangements  which  are  ere  long  to  be  made 
for  supplying  its  place  this  important  point  be  not  lost  sight  of. 


XVII   A  NATIVE  JUDGE  FOR  THE  HIGH  COURT* 

We  have  collected  from  the  minutes  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  and  Sudder  Courts  and  of  other  authorities  consulted  on 
the  questions  of  amalgamating  those  Courts,  their  opinions  on  the 
proposed  nomination  of  a  native  judge  to  the  bench  of  the  High 
Court.  The  extracts,  which  will  be  found  in  another  column,  form 
a  most  amusing  display  of  national,  professional  and  class  preju- 
dices. The  topic,  indeed,  was  one  on  which  it  was  impossible  for 
parties  personally  interested  in  the  issue  like  the  Supreme  and 
Sudder  Court  judges  to  speak  with  perfect  candour  or  coolness  of 
judgment.  A  certain  amount  of  bad  logic,  a  large  number  of 
thoughts  owing  their  parentage  to  unavovvable  wishes  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  ignorance  precisely  opposite  to  the  question 
treated,  were,  perhaps  to  be  expected  ;  and  the  public  will  find 
that  their  highest  expectations  on  this  head  have  been  realized. 
But  we  were  also  led  to  expect  some  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
subject.  In  this  respect,  we  have  been  sorely  disappointed.  The 
three  judges  of  the  Calcutta  Supreme  Court  and  Mr.  Justice 
Burton  of  Madras  are  perfectly  agreed  on  the  points  that  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Supreme  with  the  Sudder  Court  is  an  unnecessary 
and  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  tliat  all  the  judges  of  every  High 
Court  ought  to  be  English  barristers  ;  while  the  four  judges  of  the 
Sudder  Court  deprecate  the  proposed  amalgamation  as  injurious  to 
the  Civil  Service  and  a  peculiar  liardship  to  Zilla  judges  ;  and 
all  cordially  agree  in  thinking  that  the  admission  of  a  native  into 
the  amalgimated  Court  would  be  a  calamity  to  wliich  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Sii[)reine  and  Sudder  Courts  in  their  present  state  is 
not  to  be  compared. 

*  J:imnrv  29,    i8s7. 
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Whether  the  High  Court  next  year  becomes  a  fact  or  not, 
a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Sudder  Court  seems  to  be 
inevitable.  This  change  will  necessarily  be  effected  by  the  nomi- 
nation to  the  Sudder  bencli  of  lawyers  trained  out  of  the  sphere  of 
the  Civil  Service.  That  one  or  more  English  barristers  will  be 
appointed  appears  certain,  and  the  question  whether  a  native  judge 
will  also  have  a  seat  in  the  Court  will  again  be  brought  on  the 
tapis.  Its  decision,  however,  will  not  much  rest  on  the  opinions  of 
Supreme  Court  or  Sudder  Judges.  Tiie  Government  of  the  day 
will,  no  doubt,  be  considerably  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  those 
high  authorities,  but  they  will  nevertlieless  make  large  allowances 
for  bias  and  interest  from  the  value  of  those  opinions.  It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  statesman  of  the  present  day  will 
surrender  his  judgment  to  professional  gentlemen  who  seriously 
believe  that  there  is  science  in  the  English  practice  of  the  law,  or 
to  lay  personages  who  would  sacrifice  the  reform  of  the  Indian 
judiciary  to  the  vested  rights  of  Zilla  judges.  Tlie  question  will  be 
argued  and  settled  on  considerations  more  generally  appreciable. 
The  objections  brought  forward  in  the  series  of  notes  we  have  ex- 
tracted exhaust  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  admission 
of  a  native  Judge  on  the  bench  of  the  High  Court.  Out  of  these 
we  will  select  those  to  which  the  public  are  likely  to  attach  any 
importance. 

ist.  That  there  is  no  native  intellectually  fitted  to  be  associated 
with  trained  European  Judges  in  the  business  appellate  judicature 
in  the  last  resort.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  argument  is  advanced — 
most  strongly  by  those  who  have  had  the  least  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing of  the  capacity  of  natives  for  the  business  of  judicature. 
None  of  the  judges  of  Her  Majesty's  Courts  of  Judicature  have, 
we  believe,  ever  seen  a  judgment  drav/n  up  by  native  judge  or  a 
statement  of  reasons  of  appeal  drawn  up  by  a  native  vakeel  or 
even  heard  a  native  pleader  arguing  a  point  ;  and  it  is  these 
gentlemen  who  most  violently  declaim  against  the  intellectual  com- 
petency of  natives  to  discharge  judicial  functions.  They  base  their 
assumption  upon  a  series  of  propositions  each  of  which  needs  only 
to  be  stated  to  be  scouted  l)y  the  educated  public  as  a  transparent 
fallacy.  To  believe  that  no  native  is  intellectually  competent  to  sit 
in    the    High    Court,    you    must    believe  that    no  native  delivers  an 
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intelligible  judgment  or  draws  out  an  intelligible  statement  of  reason 
of  appeal  ;  that  in  a  profession  open  to  trained  European  lawyers, 
such  as  pleading  in  the  Sudder  Court,  natives  have  continued 
to  take  the  lead  without  any  share  of  intellectual  capacity  ;  that  the 
training  of  English  lawyers  includes  education  in  the  jurisprudence; 
the  English  lawyering  in  a  science  ;  that  all  the  precautions  which 
Indian  statesmen  have  taken  to  prevent  native  Shiristadars  from 
trenching  upon  the  functions  of  Zilla  judges  are  useless  ;  and 
finally  that  the  examinations  which  native  lawyers  are  now 
subjected  to  before  they  are  allowed  to  practise  is  not  more  severe 
than  the  generality  of  English,  Scotch  or  Irish  advocates  would 
choose  to  pass.  We  admit  the  advantages  of  the  superiority  of 
general  education  possessed  by  English  lawyers  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Civil  Service.  But  is  not  the  superiority  more  than  balanced 
by  the  special  knowledge  which  a  native  can  always  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  business  of  judicature  in  the  first  instance  or  in  appellate 
sittings  ? 

2nd.  That  no  native  can  be  relied  upon  for  integrity  in  the 
business  of  final  appellate  judicature.  We  have  the  recorded 
evidence  upon  oath  of  sijch  a  man  as  Mr.  Hawkins  that,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  making  appointments  to  the 
uncovenanted  judicial  service  in  1 83 1,  not  one  charge  of  corrup- 
tion has  been  brought  against  any  one  of  the  hundred  and  odd 
Judges  appointed  under  the  new  system  that  has  challenged  a 
moment's  belief.  Those  who  would  have  you  believe  that  not  a 
native  can  be  found  with  honesty  enough  to  be  trusted  on  the 
bench  of  the  High  Court  ask  you  to  believe  that  there  are  fewer 
securities  for  good  conduct  in  the  position  of  a  man  promoted 
to  the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession, — after  careful  selection 
from  amongst  hundreds  of  competitors  themselves  selected  with 
special  reference  to  good  character  from  among  thousands, — 
remunerated  on  a  scale  calculated  to  scare  away  corrupters  of  all 
but  the  most  extraordinary  means, — acting  in  conjunction  with 
incorruptible  colleagues, — placed  at  the  focus  of  public  opinion, 
his  every  act,  word  and  gesture  exposed  to  the  scrutinity  of 
barristers  and  vakeels — than  in  the  position  of  a  man  placed  in 
some  obscure  village,  beyond  all  immediate  or  direct  control, 
without  the  pt^le  of  public  opinion— and  with  a  salary  just  sufficient 
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to  protect  him  from  starvation.  We  have  condescended  to  agree  on 
the  assumption  that  the  native  to  be  selected  for  the  High  Court 
is  to  be  a  man  actuated  by  no  principle  or  consideration  other 
than  love  of  money,  and  that  he  has  a  perception  of  his  interests 
barely  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  calculate  the  superior  profit  of 
being  honest. 

3rd.  That   the   public   confidence  in  the  Court  will  be  impaired 
by  a  native  forming  a    member   of   it.     This   argument   is    brought 
forward   by   the  Civil  Service  Judges  whose  opinions  we  are  review- 
ing, and   is   worth   the   consideration    which    we   would    refuse    to 
Mr.  Justice   Jackson's   nonsensical   effusion.     Gentlemen  who  have 
filled    the   office   of  Zilla   Judge  sometimes  receive   from    parties  to 
suits  petitions  praying  that  their  cases  may  be    withdrawn   from   the 
file   of  one   native  judge    and   transferred    to  his  own  or  to  the  file 
of  another  judge.     It   is    from    these    petitions    only    that     Civil 
Service   judges   infer   the   existence   of  that  want  of  national  confi- 
dence in  native  judicial  worth  to    which    advertence   is   made, — for 
Civil   Servants  never  mix  in  native  society  and  could  not  have  other 
data    for   the    inference     than    those    we    have    mentioned.     The 
inference   is   unsound,    because    it   overlooks  the  fact  that  there  are 
no   European   judges    occupying    relatively   to    native    judges   the 
position  which  the  latter  hold  in  respect  to   the   former,   and   there- 
fore  there   is   no   certainty  that   similar   want   of  confidence  would 
not  have  been   similarly   manifested   in   European,  judges,    if  their 
position  allowed  such  imputations  to  be  made  upon    them  ;  because 
the   practice   of   making    such    petitions   as   we  have   mentioned  is 
encouraged  by  most  Zilla  Judges;  because   it   is   seldom   that   such 
petitions   are   made   until   some   progress    has   been  made  with  the 
trial  of  the   cases  the  transfer  of  which  is   desired,    the   fact   clearly 
indicating   main  fides  in  most   instances ;  and  because  European   or 
East  Indian  judges  in  the  uncovenanted  service   are   as   often   peti- 
tioned  against   in  this  manner  as    native  judges.     Other  facts,  too, 
must  be  taken  into   consideration.     The   minutes   of  the   Supreme 
Court    Judges — from    which    we    have      made     extracts — contain 
painful   allusions  to  the  want  of  confidence  felt  in  the  independence 
of  courts  presided  over  by  Civil   Service  judges    because    they   are 
servants  of  Government.     How  do  the  Sudder  Judges   relish   these 
aspersions  and  how  do  they  estimate  the  truthfulness  of  the  charge  ? 
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Lastly,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  systematic  official 
degradation  in  which  natives  are  held  has  exercised  a  no  very 
beneficial  it)fluence  on  the  tone  either  of  native  public  opinion  or 
of  native  official  opinion,  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  a  service  so 
ill-treated  as  the  uncovenanted  judicial  service  is,  should  not  have 
been  further  demoralised  than  it  is — should  yet  maintain  the  high 
character  it  does  inspite  of  such  discouragement.  Surely,  if 
ever  the  judicial  maxim  of  allowing  nobody  to  profit  by  his  own 
wrong  has  been  violated,  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  Government 
which,  after  doing  all  it  can  to  injure  and  lower  the  character  of 
native  officials,  is  allowed  to  plead  that  injured  and  lowered 
character  as  an  argument  to  injure  and  lower  it  more   and   more. 

4th.  The  political  danger  of  introducing  an  alien  into  the 
highest  judicial  seat.  There  would  have  been  much  in  this  argu- 
ment, if  the  bulk  of  the  property  in  the  country  had  not  been  in 
the  hands  of  natives.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
property  can  long  be  dissociated  from  political  power.  We  admit 
that  the  close  Civil  Service  of  India  has  sanctioned  (5/V)  with  real 
benefit  to  the  state,  in  its  day  ;  but  that  benefit  was  in  a  great 
measure  lost  when  the  service  was  thrown  open  to  cou»petition, 
and  it  will  be  entirely  gone  when  barristers,  though  Englishmen, 
are  allowed,  to  practicipate  in  civil  power. 

We  perceive  no  other  objection  that  is  worth  a  refutation. 
We  will  adduce  but  one  illustration  of  evil  that  has  resulted  from  not 
having  had  a  native  in  the  highest  Court  of  Civil  Judicature  in  the 
country.  Every  student  of  Indian  history  knows  that  it  never  entered 
into  the  thoughts  of  the  framers  of  the  permanent  settlement  to 
deprive  the  mass  of  the  population  of  this  country  of  their  landed 
rights.  Yet  such  undoubtedly  has  been  the  tendency  of  the 
system  founded  upon  that  settlement.  And  why?  simply  because 
those  rights  were  left  to  be  gathered  from  usage,  and  the  usages 
of  the  country  were  left  to  be  interpreted  by  Englishmen.  English- 
men can  not  conceive  of  a  limited  Zemindary  or  free  tenant  right. 
The  English  tenant  is  a  descendant  of  a  serf.  The  Bengalee 
rayat  is  a  descendant  of  an  allodialist.  Our  English  judges  could 
never  realize  to  themselves  this  distinction,  and  they  required  of 
the  Bengalee  peasant  proof  of  his  rights  which,  if  asked  of  the 
English   nobility,    would    soon  place    the  soil   of   England    at    the 
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disposal  of  Ernest  Jones.  Would  a  native  judge  in  Suddei  Court 
have  declared,  as  one  of  the  best  and  al)lest  of  our  Civil  Service 
judges  has  declared,  the  law  of  khoodcost  tenancy  to  be,  that  it 
should,  like  Jacob's  ladder  reach  the  skies  ? 


XVIII    THE  PUNJAB  OFFICIAL  EXAMINATIONS* 

Sir  John  of  the  Model  Government,  has  by  the  inauguration  of 
a  novel  system  of  examination  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  Extra 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  Punjab,  virtually  closed  the  door 
against  all  natives  to  that  class  of  appointments  at  his  disposal. 

A  notification,  published  in  the  Punjab  Gazette  of  the  igth 
ultimo,  calls  into  existence  a  committee  to  be  composed  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  a  Principal  or  Professor  of  a  Govern- 
ment college,  a  chaplain,  a  Civil  Engineer  and  a  passed  Civil  officer 
to  assemble  once  a  year  at  Lahore  in  the  month  of  November  with 
a  view  to  receive  applications,  backed  by  certificates  of  good  moral 
character,  from  all  candidates  for  the  situation  other  thin  natives  ; 
to  test  their  proficiency  in  the  _  ordinary  branches  of  school  educa- 
tion, in  the  elements  of  Geomotry  and  Algebra  and  their  practical 
application  to  surveying,  in  the  leading  facts  of  Indian  and  English 
History,  and  in  the  art  of  composing  with  facility  in  at  least  one 
language  ;  and  to  grant  diplomas  of  fitness  to  passed  candidates, 
which  are  to  be  the  future  passports  into  the  service. 

Natives  are  simpiy  told  that  they  can  not  attend  these  examina- 
tions without  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  interdiction  ;  but 
they  are  liberally  encouraged  to  hope  for  a  hereafter. 

What  blessings  Sir  Jcjhn  means  to  shower  upon  our  countrymen 
hereafter,  he  does  not  deign  to  disclose  ;  but  to  our  shallow  tliink- 
ing,  his  large  promise  may  be  accepted  by  the  native  community  as 
a  covenant,  "  full  of  sound  and  glory,  signifying  nothing  !" 

Considering  the  present  state  of  educational  progress  in  the 
Punjab.  Sir  John  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  denying  to  his 
Sikhs  the  privilege  of  exann'nation,  but  why  all  India  should 
he  shut  out  from  Sir  John's  happy  dispensation,  is  to  us  a  mystery. 

The  notification  we  have  epitomized  above  is    acknowledged    to 

*  July  15,  1858. 
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be  based  upon  a  resolution  of  the  Government  of  India,  under  date 
the  1 8th  January  1856  ;  but  though  that  resolution  expressly 
declares  that  natives  and  Europeans  are  alike  privileged  to  stand 
for  the  examinations,  yet  Sir  John  takes  upon  himself  to  prevent" 
the  liberal  spirit  of  that  order  by  denying  to  the  largest  class  the 
benefits  intended  to  be  secured  to  it. 

Non-Regulationist  as  he  is,  it  was  not  for  him  to  carry  out 
orders,  his  fiery  genius  would  not  brook  the  restraints  of  rule.  He 
could  not  trudge  along  a  beaten  path,  smooth  and  even  though  it 
were,  and  he  has  accordingly  bodily  struck  into  a  new  path  without 
stopping  to  enquire  whither  it  will  lead  him.  But  that  he  will  be 
compelled,  the  moment  his  aberrancy  is  discovered,  to  fall  back 
upon  the  more  practicable  route,  we  feel  as  certain  of,  as  that  he 
will  disappoint  public  expectation  if  he  should  ever  be  nominated 
to  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India. 

Injustice  so  flagrant  and  wanton  as  is  manifested  by  the  noti- 
fication, would  hardly  have  been  dreamt  of  at  any  other  season 
than  the  present.  But  the  times  have  undergone  a  change.  Panday 
has  revolted  and  his  sins  must  be  visited  on  the  heads  of  the 
millions  who  claim  with  him  a  community  of  religion,  or  a  com- 
munity of  birth  !  How  is  it  possible  to  discriminate  him  from  his 
brethren  ?  Are  not  their  complexions,  their  features,  their  ways  of 
living,  their  habits,  their  manners,  customs,  thoughts,  feelings, 
sentiments,  predilections,  prejudices  nearly  alike  ?  Are  they  not  fed 
with  the  same  food,  warmed  with  the  same  clothing,  fanned  by  the 
same  breeze,  lighted  by  the  same  sun,  heated  by  the  same  summer 
chilled  by  the  same  winter  ?  And  does  not  a  common  diversity  of 
religion  and  of  race  by  instinct  make  them  irreconcilable  foes  to 
the  Christian  and  to  the  European  and  excite  in  them  a  rabid 
thirst  for  blood  !  What  need  therefore  for  separating  -the  wheat 
from  the  chaff  ?  Why  may  not  all  Indians,  under  circumstances 
such  these,  be  proclaimed  as  enemies  of  mankind  and  hunted  down 
like  wolves  and  tigers  in  their  dens  ?  India  should  be  swept  clean 
of  these  monsters,  and  those  whom  the  halter  and  the  sword  might 
be  weary  of  destroying,  should  be  taught  the  stern  reality,  that  they 
have  no  more  right  of  person  than  sheep  at  the  shambles,  or  of 
property  and  of  citizenship  than  the  negro  of  South  Carolina  or  the 
serf  of  Kuysia. 
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Such  sentiments  as  these  are  congenial  to  a  class  of  men  whose 
only  claims  to  humanity  are  their  religion  and  their  race.  To  them 
arguments  so  cogent  are  conclusive  of  the  justice  of  a  measure  to 
which  no  less  a  person  than  the  ruler  of  the  Punjab  has  in  a  most 
commendable  spirit  accorded  his  sanction.  But  notwithstanding 
the  predominance  of  such  mischievous  influences  and  the  perpetra- 
tion of  such  gross  administrative  blunders  :  notwithstanding  that 
the  howl  for  retribution  has  been  horrifyingly  responded  to  by  the 
decimation  of  the  Hindoostanees,  by  the  laying  waste  of  wliole 
districts,  by  the  demolition  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  and  the 
reduction  of  millions  into  beggars  ;  notwithstanding,  we  say,  that 
ever  since  that  cursed  day — the  roth  of  May,  1857 — from  which  we 
may  date  our  country's  desolation  and  downfall,  every  act,  public 
and  private,  has  had  for  its  object  our  national  degradation,  we  can 
still  afford  to  put  up  with  our  wrongs,  to  look  on  hopefully  for  a 
time  when  our  very  meekness  and  innocence  will  overcome  the 
ferocity  of  the  times,  and  to  pray  sincerely  and  fervently  to  the  king 
of  kings  for  the  prolongation  of  British  Supremacy  over  India  from 
a  consciousness  that,  as  long  as  we  have  a  Government  with  Lord 
Canning  at  its  head  and  a  British  Senate  to  observe  its  proceedings, 
our  claim  to  a  fair  participation  in  the  benefits  of  a  civilized  rule 
cannot  be  compromised  in  subserviency  to  the  new  principle  of 
"  India  for  the  adventurer"! 

When  Loid  Palmerston  gave  notice  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  his  intention  to  present  a  Bill  to  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of 
the  double  Government,  and  for  placing  India  on  a  footing  with  the 
Colonies,  we  were  startled  by  the  violence  of  the  change ;  our 
prescriptive  faith  in  the  administrative  abilities  of  the  Court,  which 
had  been  built  upon  the  experience  of  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
though  rudely  shaken,  obstinately  refused  to  yield  to  a  shock  even 
dealt  by  so  powerful  a  hand  as  that  of  England's  veteran  Premier  ; 
the  changed  proposal  looked  awfully  portentious  to  us,  and  we 
feared  that  our  good  vessel  would  be  lost  on  the  rocks  and  shoals 
of  Parliamentary  discussion  ;  but  our  brief  experience  of  Parlia- 
mentary interference,  exercised  on  a  recent  occasion,  has  disabused 
us  of  our  apprehensions.  The  principle,  enunciated  in  res[)ect  to 
the  treatment  of  tlie  rebels  after  their  subjugation,  will  ever  be 
regarded  in  India  as  a  monument  of  P<irliamcntary  influence,  (sic-) 
34 
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will  prove  as  effective  in  watching  over  our  interests  and  protecting 
us  against  aggression  as  it  has  been  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
th.e  British  constitution. 

But  we  have  been  digressing  from  the  subject.  We  have  already 
said  that  Sir  John,  in  a  most  commendable  spirit,  has  freed  the 
Punjab  from  the  intrusion  of  natives.  His  antipathy  to  the  cring- 
ing Hindostanees  and  his  detestation  of  the  audacious  Bengalee, 
will  not  permit  him  to  tolerate  their  presence  within  the  pale  of 
his  authority.  Influenced  perhaps  by  a  conciliatory  spirit,  he  may 
hereafter  make  special  provision  for  a  Shikh  or  two,  to  induce  a 
belief  that  situations  of  the  class  under  notice  are  as  accessible  to 
them  as  they  are  to  Christians  ;  but  even  then  he  would  be  ignoring 
the  fact,  tiiat  there  are  thousands  of  natives  who  are  as  competent, 
by  reason  of  their  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  to  claim 
the  privilege  of  examination  as  any  Christian  who  might  consider 
it  worth  his  while  to  covet  an  Extra  Assistant  Commissionership 
in  the  Punjab.  The  Chief  Commissioner  evidently  seems  to  forget 
tiiat  there  are  such  things  in  India  as  Universities  which  annually 
offer  to  the  world  young  men  of  equal  literary  and  scientific  preten- 
sions to  those  who  have  graduated  in  the  universities  of  Europe, 
and  that  the  Government  resolution  of  January  1856,  which  we 
have  cited  above,  contemplates  placing  our  university  graduates  on 
the  same  footing  with  successful  candidates  at  the  official  examina- 
tions ;  but  we  doubt  not  that  a  representation  by  our  graduates  to 
the  Supreme  Government  would  greatly  assist  in  brushing  up  the 
great  man's  memory.  Such  a  representation  would  settle  the 
question  at  once  and  for  ever,  though  it  would  give  the  Punjab 
Lion  sufificient  provocation  for  a  growl. 


INDIANS  &  EUROPEANS 

I.    THE  PENAL  CODE  * 

This  production  of  legislative  labour  has  at  last  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  shape  of  a  Bill  passed  the  first  two  easy  stages  of  pro- 
gress in  the  Legislative  Council.  Substantially  it  is  the  same  work 
which  the  Indian  Law  Commissioners  with  Mr.  Macaulay  at  their 
head  turned  out  o(  their  hands  a  score  of  years  ago.  Upon  the 
quality  of  the  code,  thinkers  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
sul)ject  have  almost  unanimously  come  to  a  definite  conclusion. 
The  Code  is  a  piece  of  literary  labour  unsuited  to  the  frame  of  any 
society,  and  specially  to  the  frame  of  Indian  society,  and  is  only 
tolerated  because  India  is  utterly  without  a  body  of  ascertainable 
penal  laws.  Had  the  legislature  of  British  India  or  its  judges  formed 
such  a  body  of  penal  law  as  would  but  meet  most  pressing  re- 
quirements of  the  community,  the  code  would  have  been  regarded 
as  considerably  worse  than  useless  ;  but  the  alternative  of  codifi- 
cation, in  the  view  of  the  Indian  Government  and  its  advisers,  is  a 
continued  resort  to  Moulvies  of  Mahomedan  law.  It  is  this 
necessity,  and  we  may  add,  a  dread  of  English  law  and  English 
lawyers,  which  have  helped  this  code  to  its  present  position  as  the 
rule  of  civil  action  to  a  tenth  of  the  human  race.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted tliat  an  interest  so  vast  as  the  civil  ethics  of  the  Indian 
population  should  have  hitherto  been  left  so  utterly  uncared  for  as 
to  drive  it  to  the  protection  of  fanciful  and  theoretical  legislation. 

It  is  now,  perhaps,  too  late  to  ask  whether  that  great  want  of 
the  country,  a  body  of  Penal  Laws  intelligible  to  those  who  are  to 
administer  it,  could  not  have  been  supplied  except  by  the  extremely 
objectionable  and  inefificient  mode  of  codification.  It  is  notorious 
that  codification  is  viewed  by  the  higher  order  of  minds  which 
sympathise  with  law  reform  as  a  dangerous  and,  when  successful, 
not  a  very  useful  task.  It  is  notorious  that  all  the  promises  of 
simplicity,  completeness  and  general  intelligibility  which  codifiers 
make   of  their    work   always  fail  grossly  when  brought  to  the  test  of 

*  January  29,  1857. 
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practice.  It  is  notorious  that  as  codification  can  only  succeed 
under  a  despotism,  codified  law  is  always  inimical  to  public 
liberty.  It  is  notorious  tiiat  constitutional  law  defies  codification. 
These  are  all  the  disadvantnges,  certain,  unavoidable  and  grievous, 
which  tile  authors  of  the  Penal  Code  impose  upon  the  community 
by  their  love  of  experimentalizing.  No  amount  of  public  criticism 
that  may  be  spent  upon  it  will  cure  it  of  those  radical  defects. 
Six  hundred  ponderous  tomes  of  precedents  and  expositions  have 
already  gathered  upon  the  French  Criminal  Code.  With  a 
judiciary  constituted  like  ours,  utterly  destitute  of  a  professional 
consensus,  (?)  commentaries  will  assume  a  yet  larger  bulk,  and  the 
simplicity  of  chapters  and  sections  will  melt  away  before  the 
diverse  interpretations  of  judges  and  juries  having  to  deal  with 
men  and  facts  instead  of  with  books  merely. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  exist  no  interest  in  the 
country  powerful  enough  to  oppose  with  success  these  harmful 
projects  of  theorists  and  sympathisers  with  despotism.  The  conser- 
vatism of  the  higher  orders  of  Englisli  society,  whether  manifested 
through  the  writings  of  Tory  proclaims  (sic)  or  tlie  stolid  opposition 
of  the  country  gentlemen  in  Parliament,  has  saved  English  society 
many  revolutions.  Indian  society,  on  the  contrary,  moves  without 
a  fly-wheel.  Its  interests  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  plausible 
theorist  persevering  enough  with  the  notion  in  his  head.  The 
grand  danger  lies  in  the  dread  of  English  ideas  entertained  by  our 
most  active  statesmen.  They  are  all  officials,  and  the  English 
polity  does  not  favour  officials  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 
What  else  can  account  for  the  strange  fact  of  the  extension  of  the 
English  penal  law  being  deemed  inexpedient  by  those  who  have 
no  hesitation  in  putting  the  country  under  the  experimental  opera- 
tion of  Mr.  Macaulay's  legislative  wisdom  ? 


II.  THE  ANTI-PENAL-CODE  MOVEMENT* 

The  independent  Britons  in  Bengal  have  again  refused  to 
submit  to  the  restraints  of  the  l.)w.  They  have  written  to  their 
newspa[)eis,  got  a  petition  up,  held  a  public    meeting,  and    threaten- 

*  February  19,   1857. 
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ed  to  leave  the  country.  But  those  who  recollect  the  movements 
made  in  1836  and  1849,  against  the  measures  then  proposed  for 
subjecting  British,  residents  in  this  country  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  courts,  must  find  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
agitation  ample  reason  to  hope  for  the  immediate  extinction  of 
the  most  preposterous  privilege  that  ever  a  class  possessed. 
There  is  observable  decay  of  earnestness  and  spirit  in  the 
demonstrations  which  the  community  of  independent  Britons 
have  felt  bound  to  make  on  the  present  occasion.  The  class 
have  fewer  supporters  in  the  press  and  among  the  thinking 
members  of  society.  Their  newspaper  articles  are  flashier  and 
feebler ;  a  ponderous  verbosity  oppresses  the  logic  of  their  petition, 
wliich  wants  the  racy  vigour  that  Theodore  Dickensf  knew  to 
impart  to  the  nonsense  he  talked  or  wrote  ;  their  allusions 
to  Magna  Charta  and  birth-right  fall  effectless  upon  the  public 
ear  ;  and  finally,  they  expect  no  support  from  Parliament  and 
tlireaten  no  appeal  to  the  authority.  Whether  the  country  will 
escape  the  infliction  of  a  Macaulay  Penal  Code  or  not  is  a  matter 
of  doubt,  but  that  the  anomalous  legal  position  of  British  resi- 
dents in  India  will  be  immediately  rectified,  is  a  probability 
verging  on  certainty.  Certainly  the  ceremonies  enacted  at  the 
Town  Hall  on  Saturday  last  svill  not  much  affect  the  consideration 
or  retard  the  progress  of  the  measure. 

The  petition  of  the  independent  Britons  adopted  at  their  meet- 
ing of  last  Saturday,  their  speeches  and  the  speeches  of  the 
professional  gentlemen  on  their  side,  reproduce  without  an  addi- 
tion, and  with  some  important  omissions,  the  traditional  objections 
against  the  subjection  of  the  class  to  the  authority  of  the  law  and 
the  Judges  of  the  land.  The  same  change  {sic)  is  rung  on  Magna 
Charta,  birth-right,  jury  of  peers.  Civil  Service  incompetency,  native 
service  dishonesty,  the  temperature  of  Indian  jails,  development 
of  the  country's  resources,  and  the  malice  prepens  of  the  Bengal 
Government.  But  we  miss  those  arguments  about  the  limited 
powers  of  the  Indian  legislature  and  the  impossibility  of  making 
by  dint  of  legislative  efforts  the  natives  of  India  equal  to  Anglo- 
Saxons,  wliich  gave  such  zeal  to  the    petitions    of    1836    and    1849, 

t  A   leading   Barrister  who  toolt  a  prominent  part  in  the  agitation  against   the 
Civil  Jurisdiction  Bill  in  1849. 
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and  added  so  much  to  public  amusement  at  the  time.  The 
advocates  of  tlie  measure  have,  on  the  other  hand,  gained  in  the 
meanwhile  at  least  one  argument  the  more  ;  they  can  now  bring 
forward  the  fact  that  the  number  of  British  residents  and  the 
investment  of  British  capital,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  have  increased  since  British  subjects  were  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Civil  Courts. 

But  how  stands  the  case  upon  the  admission  of  the  petitioners 
themselves,  and  upon  evidence  which  they  would  not,  even  if 
they  could,  deny  ?  The  larger  portion  of  them  are  residents  of 
Calcutta  who  will  not  be  personally  affected  by  the  projected 
egislation.  The  smaller  portion  are  really  adventurers  in  spirit 
and  in  their  pursuits.  They  come  amongst  a  people,  weak,  sub- 
missive, and  tolerant  of  oppression.  The  courts  of  justice  are  not 
competent  to  their  task.  Who,  under  these  circumstances,  are 
likely  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers  at  each  otiier's  hands  ?  The 
enterprising  adventurers,  or  the  weak,  submissive  and  uncomplain- 
ing natives  ?  Who  stands  in  most  need  of  protection,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  the  Bengalee  ?  If  then  both  were  placed  on  the  same 
legal  position,  under  the  same  advantages  of  forensic  attack  and 
defence,  would  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  still  maintain  his  superiority 
of  advantages  ?  If  again,  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  in  the  chief  minis- 
ters of  the  law  men  sympatliising  with  him  in  all  but  his  aggres- 
sive violence,  how  infinitely  is  that  superiority  heightened  ?  To  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  it  would  seem  partiality  enough  to  place  the 
Anglo-Saxon  in  this  position.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  a  legal 
system  that  places  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  his  acts,  in  this  land  of 
weak  and  submissive  natives,  virtually  beyond  all  legal  control 
and  inquisition  ? 

And  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  the  European  resident 
in  the  interior  of  this  country  and  his  acts  are  virtually  beyond 
legal  inquisition  and  control.  Six  months  ago,  we  gave,  in  his 
own  words,  the  statement  of  a  District  Magistrate  as  regards  the 
impracticability  of  bringing  an  offender  to  justice  who  can  lay  the 
slightest  pretention  to  this  privilege  of  exemption  from  amenability. 
The  Magistrate  was  ccjnvinced  upon  the  clearest  evidence  that 
the  man  was  guiltv  of  murder.  His  instruments,  native  servants, 
were  punished  ;  but  the  all  but  convicted  felon    escaped    from    trial 
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because,  if  arraigned  before  a  court  in  the  countrj',  he  might 
claim  to  be  of  British  parentage,  and  if  brouglit  to  tlie  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  he  would  throw  the  proof  of  liis  amenability  to 
tliat  jurisdiction  upon  his  prosecutors.  It  is  not  only  because 
private  individuals  can  not  afford  to  prosecute  an  offender  at  the 
distance  of  hundreds  of  miles,  it  is  not  only  because  Supreme 
Court  Judges  turn  partisans  when  tliey  try  a  Europeen  offender 
pursued  l)y  a  native  complainant,  it  is  not  only  because  Calcutta 
juries  are  devoid  of  principle  and  are  the  most  ignorant  of  all  juries, 
tliat  the  large  number  of  Europeans  who  on  an  average  commit 
a  felony  a  year  in  the  moffusil,  escape  trial.  But  these  causes, 
added  to  the  oljligation  cast  upon  the  native  prosecutor  to  prove 
the  European  offender's  privilege  for  him,  have  given  to  a  class, 
trammelled  by  few  of  the  social  sanctions  of  good  conduct,  perfect 
exem[)ti()n  from  all  legal  control. 

Placing  Mr.  Brown's*  speech  by  the  side  of  the  operations  of 
1856,  the  most  prejudiced  Briton  must  admit  the  utter  groundless- 
ness of  the  fear  that  the  resources  of  the  country  will  do  aught  but 
benefit  by  the  subjection  to  law  of  a  class  and  a  race  remarkable  all 
over  the  world  for  their  well  developed  faculty  of  acquisitiveness 
and  their  powers  of  aggression.  If  the  consequence  of  this  measure 
be,  as  most  undoubtedly  it  will  not  be,  the  deliverance  of  the  country 
from  a  system  of  production  upheld  only  by  the  most  outrageous 
legal  protectionist,  all  but  the  petitioners  will  hail  with  joy  the 
emancijjation  of  three  millions  of  Bengalee  farmers  and  a  half  a 
dozen  Bengal  districts  whose  industry  and  resources  are  now  mis- 
applied. But  the  threatened  retreat  of  the  Bengal  planters  is  not 
more  likely  to  be  executed  than  deadlier  purposes  announced 
against  the  lives  of  the  obnoxious  legislators. 

The  mistake  was  made  when  the  frainers  of  the  India  Act  of 
1833  abolished  in  absolute  terms  the  restriction  previously  in  force 
on  the  residence  of  Europeans  in  the  interior  of  this  country 
without  providing  adequately  for  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the 
correlative  condition — their  submission  to  the  local  laws.  It  was 
no    doul)t    their    intention  that    the    two  changes  in  the  lethal  status 

*  \.  .Mr.  George  Biovvn  moved  llu-  fir^l  resoUilicsn  in  the  Ami-Black -Act 
meeting  of  Februiiry  16,  1857.  Tiie  principal  part  of  his  speech  was  directed 
to  showing  by  a  reference  (o  the  figures  relating  to  imports  and  exports  that 
owing  to  British  enterprizc  India  had  made  astonishing  strides  in  commerce. 
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of  British-born  subjects  in  India  should  be  effected  simultaneously, 
but  they  relied  more  upon  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  the  Indian 
Government  than  they  ought  to  have  done.  British  adventurers 
were  at  once  allowed  to  roam  over  the  country  without  hinderance 
or  restriction,  while  the  partial  measure  of  subjecting  them  in  civil 
matters  only  to  the  authority  of  the  country  courts  compromised 
the  strong  position  previously  held  by  Government  and  reopened 
a  question  which  had  been  settled  after  the  fullest  consideration 
and  by  the  highest  authority. 

On  behalf  of  the  native  judicial  body,  against  whom  no  small 
a  part  of  the  declamation  in  the  petition  and  the  speeches  was 
directed,  we  have  but  one  word  to  say.  The  calumnies  sputtered 
forth  against  that  most  estimable  and  ill-used  body  of  public 
servants  will  be  believed  in  when  the  independent  Britons  in  the 
Moffussil  leave  their  farms  and  factories,  as  they  and  tiieir 
advocates  swore,  when  Macaulay's  Civil  Jurisdiction  Act  was  under 
discussion,  they  would,  should  and  must.  We  will  believe  those 
calumnies  when  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  which  is 
now  principally  in  the  hands  of  European  officials,  is  brought  to 
a  state  of  half  that  efficiency  to  which  civil  juisdiction,  mainly 
administered  by  natives,  has  attained  in  the  mofussil.  We  will 
believe  them  when  the  planters  cease  to  clamour  for  a  law  of 
protection  for  under-tenures.  We  will  believe  them  when  these 
persons  cease  to  ask  for  the  destruction  of  the  permanent  settle- 
ment in  order  that  their  grand-children  may  not  have  to  pay  high 
rents  for  date  farms  planted  by  them.  We  will  believe  them 
when  it  is  found  easier  to  cheat  a  Bengalee  peasant  of  an  anna 
than  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  Finally,  we  will  believe  them 
when  a  native  Hakeem  becomes  less  feared  by  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  than  by  the  poor  and  the  weak. 


IIL  THE  ANTI-PENAL-CODE  MEETING* 

The  independent  Britons  in  this  country  have  been  eminently 
successful  in  disseminating  one  gigantic  fallacy.  They  have  managed 
to   impress   the   public    with    a   notion    that  the  right  they  claim  to 

*  February  a6,  1857. 
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exemption  from  the  control  of  the  mofussil  autliorities  in  criminal 
matters  is  an  old  and  established  one.  Tliey  represent  tliemselves 
as  a  class  whose  liberties  have  hitherto  all  along  been  preserved 
entire,  and  who  are  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  placed  under  a  des- 
potic administration.  That  the  truth  of  this  representation  is  taken 
for  granted  in  the  face  of  adverse  facts  of  considevalile  notoriety 
is  one  of  those  instances  of  popular  error  which,  tliough  common 
can  seldom  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  No  fact  in  Indian 
history  is  better  known  than  that  British  subjects  residing  in  the 
interior  were,  until  a  recent  date,  liable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  local 
Government  to  be  called  upon  to  pack  up  all  they  had,  their  Magna- 
Charta  and  birth-rights  included,  and  to  depart  the  country — certain- 
ly not  for  their  own  good.  Substantially  this  control  was  exer- 
cised by  the  district  officers  whose  reports  formed  the  basis  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Governments.  This  was  a  form  of  control 
which  the  best  informed  Indian  statesman  of  the  day  will  not 
dare  to  exercise  ;  Englishmen  who  best  knew  their  own  countrymen, 
considered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  natives 
of  the  country  from  oppression  and  spoliation.  It  was,  we  admit, 
almost,  a  barbarous  mode  of  civil  control,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the 
only  effectual  mode  of  dealing  with  the  class  of  adventurers  who 
now  clamour  for  exemption  from  the  control  of  all  law. 

The  British-born  residents  in  the  interior  of  India  seem  to  have 
forgotten  these  incidents  of  their  past  legal  position.  They  have 
forgotten  that  when  the  East  India  Company  was  more  purely  an 
Asiatic  power  than  it  is  now,  it  manifested  an  Asiatic  contempt  for 
those  rights  which  are  now  so  fluently  discanted  upon.  They 
forget  tliat  with  this  Asiatic  contempt  of  theoretical  rights  the  East 
India  Company's  government  joined  a  more  than  European  energy 
in  the  enforcement  of  its  policy  and  its  powers.  Did  the  British- 
born  residents  in  India  remember  these,  they  would  not  have 
talked  at  least  of  the  inalienability  of  their  riglits. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  when,  this  effectual  mode  of 
control  was  abrogated  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  it  was 
resolved  that  British  subjects  in  the  moffusil  should  be  placed  under 
the  more  constitutional  f  )rm  of  cf)ntrol  exercised  by  the  regular 
courts  of  justice.  That  this  resolution  was  not  carried  into  efTect 
simultaneously  with  the  repeal  of  the  harsher  coercion  law  to  which 
35 
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the  class  was  previously  sul)iect  was  owing  to  an  almost  technical 
reason.  The  authority  of  Parliament  was  necessary  to  the  repeal 
of  tliat  law,  while  the  local  legislature  was  the  proper  authority  for 
enacting  the  milder  law  which  was  contemplated  for  them.  The 
local  legislature  but  partially  performed  its  duty  by  subjecting 
British-born  subjects  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  courts.  The 
weakness  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  an  authority  that  delights 
in  affectmg  despotism  has  prevented  the  Indian  legislature  from 
completely  carrying  out  the  intents  of  the  supreme  legislature. 


IV  THE  BLACK  ACTS* 

We  have  received  from  a  valued  correspondent  a  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  law  for  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Mofussil  Courts  over  British  subjects.  'l"he  paper 
which  we  quote  below  enters  into  the  matter,  as  our  readers  will 
observe,  in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  promo- 
ters of  the  opposition  meeting  and  petitions.  It  addresses  itself 
to  the  practical  questions  at  issue,  and  discusses  them  on  grounds 
of  real  expediency.      Our  correspondent  begins  with  saying  : 

"  I  consider  it  to  be  no  grievance  to  the  native  community, 
that  an  Englishman  charged  with  crime  in  the  mofussil  should 
have  privilege  of  trial,  by  a  court,  modelled  after  those  of  his  own 
country,  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  which  is,  proverbially, 
his  most  valued  birth-right — which  trial  moreover  would  have 
been  his  common  right  (not  a  privilege)  had  the  offence  been 
charged  in  Calcutta,  in  as  much  as  Calcutta  is  an  English  settle- 
ment and  under  English  law,  the  exceptions  (if  any)  being  native 
privileges." 

The  grievance  to  the  native  community  consists,  firstly,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  British-born  considering  the  native  not  to  be 
his  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law — or  why  should  he  object  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  natives  ;  secondly,  in  the  statutory  superiority 
implied  in  his  subjection  solely  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of 
peculiarly  high  pretentions,  and  thirdly  in  the  almost  complete 
exemption  of  iiritish  bom  offenders    in    the    mofussil    from    respon- 

*  March  5,   1857. 
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sibility  to  the  law,  which  is  the  practical  result  of  the  present  state 
of  things..  Our  correspondent  himself  [).irtially  admits  the  validity 
of  these  matters  of  cuuiplaint. 

"  As  a  constitutional  and  general  question,  however,  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  is  an  anomaly  and  a  defect  that  courts  held  good 
enough  for  one  class  of  subjects  should  be  admitted  to  be  unequal 
to  the  claims  of  another  class.  All  are  equal  before  the  law.  The 
anomaly,  however,  has  an  historical  and  practical  justification,  or 
a  vast  apology." 

"The  East  India  Company's  system  has  hitherto  made  no 
provision  for  '  Court  of  justice  '  in  the  English  exalteci  and  some- 
what Utopian  sense  of  the  term,  whilst  the  Courts  actually  given 
are  a  vast  improvement  upon  their  predecessors  under  the  native 
(at  least  Moi,lem)  sovereignties.  I  have  not  read  (or  perhaps  do 
not  recollect)  the  debates  upon  the  Act  of  1773  under  which  the 
Supreme  Court  was  established  — but  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
worth  while  of  the  representatives  of  the  Company  in  Parliament 
or  of  the  champions  of  Her  Majesty's  dusky  eastern  subjects  in  the 
opposition  there,  to  resist  what  was  then  almost  an  immaterial 
concession,  viz.  the  extra  territorial  sway  of  Her  Majesty's  court 
on  behalf  of  the  British-born — indeed  it  might  well  have  been 
supposed  that  the  Queen's  judges  were  alone  competent  or  bold 
enough  to  deal  justice  on  the  British — aggressor.  It  was  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  quis  custodiet  ipso<;  custodes  ?  And  the  privi- 
lege (whether  intended  as  one  or  not)  once  established,  it  has  been 
doubly  difficult  to  repeal  it — the  more  so,  as  the  incompetency 
of  the  Company's  judicial  system  has  become  more  apparent  and 
more  generally  admitted." 

"  British-born  settlers  are  more  rife  in  the  interior  ;  they  elbow 
the  aborigines  at  every  turn  and  on  every  occasion.  The  anomaly 
is  now  felt,  but  how  ?  I  scarcely  believe  that  the  native  of  any 
grade  really  grudges  his  European  brother  his  national  tribunal  ; 
but  it  is  a  real  grievance  that  the  native  prosecutor  and  his  witnesses 
should  have  to  travel  to  the  presidency  to  furnish  that  luxury.  Here 
is  the  pinch  and  real  grievance  ;  and  I  have  no  d  )ubt  many  an 
offending  Briton  gets  scot-free  of  richly  merited  punishment  because 
of  this." 

The   practical    difficulty    referred  to  by  our  correspondent  would 
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not  have  existed  if  the  Government  here  had  done  its  duty.  When 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  courts  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nizamut  Officers,  when  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  was  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Bengal,  it  was,  we  admit,  expedient  that  the  few  independent 
British  subjects  then  residing  in  the  interior  should,  in  common 
with  the  far  more  numerous  British-born  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company,  be  subjected  to  the  court  estabh'shed  principally  for 
restraining  the  excesses  of  the  latter.  But  besides  the  regular 
penal  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  British  subjects, 
those  in  the  service,  as  well  as  those  not  in  the  service  of  Company, 
were  subject  to  the  more  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
Government  which  could,  at  its  pleasure,  deport  any  of  them  from 
the  country.  This  state  of  things  lasted  up  to  1833.  Up  to  that 
date,  the  legal  condition  of  British  subjects  was,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, far  inferior  to  that  of  natives.  How  easy  it  would  have  been 
then  to  have  placed  the  British-born  upon  the  same  footing  with 
natives  of  the  soil  in  respect  of  amenability  to  the  local  courts. 
The  change  would  have  been  hailed  as  a  boon  by  the  former. 
The  ministry  in  England  arranged  for  this  change.  The  Indian 
minister  of  the  day  announced  this  proposal  formally  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  One  part  of  change — the  withdrawal  of  the  power 
of  the  local  Governments  to  deport  British-born  subjects  at  their 
pleasure — was  effected  by  Parliament.  For  the  completion  of  the 
change,  by  making  British-born  subjects  amenable  to  the  local 
courts,  instructions  were  sent  to  the  local  Government.  The  local 
Government  disobeyed  the  ministry,  and  created  the  difficulty  to 
which  our  correspondent  refers.  The  exemption  of  the  British- 
born  from  the  jurisdiction  (summary  or  arbitrary)  of  the  mofussil 
authorities  is  only  of  twenty-four  years'  standing,  and  cannot  justly, 
we  submit,  be  accounted  a  historical  justification  of  the  present 
slate  of  the  law. 

Our  correspondent  continues  : — 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  in  late  discussions  both  Europeans  and 
Natives  have  erred.  The  former  should  have  made  but  one  request, 
viz,  that  English  judge  and  jury  courts  be  established  at  not 
inconvenient  distances  throughout  the  mofussil,  either  by  circuit 
or  stationary  judges,  to  continue  the  not  unreasonable  and  time- 
honoure4  privilege  of  British-born    Indian    subjects    of   the    crown, 
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till  the  ordinary  courts  be  confessedly  on  a  par  (at  least  in  kind 
if  not  degree)  with  any  that  might  be  established  as  the  English- 
man's privilege.  I  moreover  think  it  no  outrageous  demand 
(although  I  would  not  personally  make  it)  that  a  criminal  tribunal 
for  trial  of  Christians  be  composed  of  Christians.  This  you  say, 
is  a  Christian  prejudice.  I  will  neither  deny  nor  extenuate  it.  It  is 
one  which  a  Christian  Government  can  very  hardly  gainsay  and 
perhaps  never  overcome." 

There  are  two  serious  objections  to  the  course  pointed  out  by 
our  correspondent  for  the  British-born.  ist.  If  Christians  are  to 
be  tried  by  courts  composed  exclusively  of  Christian  judges  and 
countrymen,  why  should  not  non-Christian  criminals  claim  to  be 
tried  l)y  judges  and  jurors  exclusively  of  their  own  persuasion  ? 
It  is  a  fact,  which  we  advance  with  the  utmost  confidence  upon 
our  own  responsibility,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  the  Hindoos,  are  less  actuated  by  what  has  been 
called  the  antagonism  of  race  than  any  other  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Hindu  judges  and  juries  would  give  a  fairer  trial 
to  a  British-born  offender  than  any  British  judge  and  jury  would 
give  a  Hindoo  offender.  2ndly  considering  the  territorial  extent 
of  British  India,  the  provision  of  a  distinct  set  of  courts  for  the 
trial  of  a  numerically  small  class  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  an 
intolerable  financial  burden  upon  the  country. 

"  The  native  discussions  (as  I  have  heard  or  seen  them)  of  late, 
upon  the  anti-Black  Act  movement,  as  it  is  called,  seem  to  me  to 
have  erred  in  this  :  they  dealt  too  much  in  indignation  and  too  little 
in  proof  or  argument.  Some  generous  minds  or  at  least  unim- 
passioned  Hindoos  have,  I  heard  say, —we  wish  not  to  drag  our 
British  fellow  subjects  into  the  mire  of  the  Mofussil  courts  because 
we  cannot  escape  from  it  ourselves  ! — But  the  generality,  and  you, 
I  think  among  tlie  foremost,  exclaim  loudly  against  the  principle  of 
the  Hindoo  and  Englishman  living  in  any  ways  distinguished. 
You  ask  for  uniformity  not  from  any  practical  evil  that  the  want  of 
it  creates,  but  its  necessity  in  theory,  as  ati  abstract  question  of 
national  justice.  I  much  doubt  whether  this  view  will  really  meet 
with  the  sympathy  of  the  disinterested  or  the  wise.  It  is  not  prac- 
tical, it  is  not  reasonable,  it  is  not  generous — it  is  wholly  uncalled 
for.     It  is  a  mere  ebullition   of  wrath,  not  unprovoken  I  grant.     But 
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I  verily  believe,  the  natives  would  much  better  serve  their  real 
interests,  obtain  a  much  wider  sympathy  among  their  truest  friends, 
and  among  those  too  who  can  help  them  most,  if  tiiey  give  up,  as 
they  can  well  afford  to  do,  all  resentment  and  heated  or  hasty  words 
contained  in  speeches  or  petitions  (the  very  heat  and  recklessness 
of  which  must  render  them  obnoxious),  and  confine  themselves  to 
'the  one  object  of  improving  the  courts  and  the  judicature.  Let 
them  not  interfere  with  the  Englishman's  boasted  privilege  in  the 
mean  time — so  that  it  be  accorded  or  continued  in  some  such 
shape  as  I  have  suggested. 

"  As  an  Englishman,  I  will  not  join  or  encourage  native  clamour 
to  trample  on  long  enjoyed  and  practically  innocuous  privileges  of 
my  class — any  more  than  I  have  united  or  will  unite  with  those  of 
my  countrymen  who  insist  upon  '  antagonism  of  race,'  inherent 
native  inferiority  or  native  corruption,  or  the  panacea  of  a  barrister  of 
5  years  standing.  My  countrymen  have,  I  think,  blundered  in 
their  mode  of  proceeding,  I  hope  to  see  the  natives  act  more 
wisely." 

We  confess  guilty  to  a  great  deal  of  what  is  animadverted  upon 
in  the  fore-going  remarks.  We  have  not  argued  with  the  speech- 
makers  or  the  petitioners  (perhaps  because  argument  has  no  function 
in  such  a  dispute)  and  if  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  "  proof  or  argu- 
ment" has  been  advanced  by  us,  it  is  not  in  refutation  of  the 
speeches  or  the  petitions,  but  to  expose  to  the  public  the  weakness 
and  partiality  of  the  local  legislature.  Nor  do  we  seek  to  justify  our 
partisanship  by  citing  the  example  of  the  British-born  and  their 
advocates,  or  by  pointing  to  the  comparative  magnitude  of  the 
interest  we  assume  to  represent — an  interest  so  great  that  partisan- 
ship in  its  cause  loses  its  objectionable  character  and  wears  the 
appearance  of  national  sentiment.  But  let  our  correspondent  weigh 
again  the  provocation  under  which  the  native  critics  of  the  anti- 
Black  Act  movement  discuss  the  question, — let  him  consider  that  the 
exemption  of  British  subjects  from  the  control  of  the  local  law, 
itself  a  great  injury,  is  attempted  to  be  maintained  by  means  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  abuse  in  unmeasured  terms  of  the  natives. 
If  insult  added  to  injury  is  not  to  be  rebutted  with  "  indignation," 
we  confess,  we  have  offended,  sorely  and  deeply. 
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V.    THE  BLACK  ACTS  * 

The  debates  in  council  on  tlie  second  reading  of  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Billf  points  to  the  sort  of  compromise  sought  to  be  effected 
on  behalf  of  the  British-horn  subjects  resident  in  India  who  object 
to  be  l)rought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  M  jfussil  Criminal 
Courts.  It  is  proposed  tliat  they  be  tried  in  criminal  cases 
before  the  Sessions  Judge  only  for  all  offences  meriting  im- 
prisonment and  higher  penalties.  It  may  also  be  probably  insisted 
upon  that  they  should  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  tlieir  own  countrymen. 
The  Briiish-born  themselves,  in  their  petition  to  the  local  legisla- 
ture, do  not  ask  for  a  great  deal  more,  and  would  evidently  be 
content  with  what  Sir  Arthur  BuUerJ  and  those  who  tliink  with  the 
Friend  of  India  would  offer  them.  We  protest  against  this  com- 
promise— this  is  worse  than  a  half  measure. 

We  don't  insist  upon  the  abstract  theory  of  equality  before  the 
law,  far  less  upon  that  of  equality  in  a  more  general  sense.  It  is 
simply  impossible  for  a  Hindu  to  realize  the  idea  of  his  equality 
with  any  other  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Neither  conquest, 
nor  oppression,  nor  a  sense  of  physical  inferiority  in  certain 
respects,  nor  poll-taxes,  nor  exclusion  from  political  power  has 
taught  us  that  what  we  insist  upon  is  this.  The  Anglo-Saxons  are 
so  constituted,  morally  and  physically,  as  to  require  a  larger 
measure  of  legal  coercion  to  restrain  them  from  injuring  their 
neighbour  than  a  member  of  any  other  race.  The  strength  of 
body  and  of  will,  of  which  they  are  so  proud,  ministers  to  a  love  of 
wealth  approacliing  to  a  phrensy.  In  their  native  land,  strong  Oars 
and  multipHed  bolts  and  devices  of  extreme  ingenuity  and  a  police 
bearing  an  appreciable  percentage  to  the  population  and  an  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  which  leaves  the  unpropertied  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  propertied  classes,  scarcely  suffice  to  give  to  the 
private  household  the  security  achieved  in  most  Asiatic  soils. 
If  laws   and    courts   of  justice    were    made    to    protect     the    weak 


*  March  26,  1857. 

t  Tlie  Bill  proposed  to  make  Europeans  subject  to  the  jurisHiction  of  the 
mofussil  Ciiiiiinal  Courts,  and  the  F^uroi)ean  coiniiumity  insisted  upon  the  right 
of  trial  in  every  case  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  a  lonu;  speech  i)n  the  second  read- 
ing of  ilie  Bill,  Sir  A.  BuUer  proposed  ihe  middle  couisc  tiere  leferred  lo. 

%  \  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Legislative 
Council  at  the  time. 
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against  the  strong,  those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  strength 
should  not  be  left  utterly  without  restraint.  If  those  whose  very 
nature  is  aggressive  are  to  be  left  unchecked  in  a  country  like  tliis, 
serious  doubts  arise  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  complicated 
machinery  of  legislation  and  judicature  which  encumbers  tlie  state. 
It  was  not  the  nature  of  India,  but  English  statesmen  of  the  higli- 
est  reputation,  who  conscientiously  opposed  the  admission  of 
Europeans  to  settle  in  the  country.  Is  the  Anglo-Saxon  so 
changed  in  character  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  the 
law  may  now  safely  assure  him  a  larger  measure  of  immunity  than 
his  Indian  neighbour  can  lay  claim  to  ?  And  this  comparative 
impunity  given  to  a  class  who  from  nature  and  education  require  to 
be  more  severely  watched  than  others  constitutes  the  inequality  of 
which  we  complain.  No  theoretical  ideas  of  equality,  but  hard 
practical  considerations  of  expediency,  condemn  such  a  state  of  law. 

Nor  will  the  subjecting  of  British-born  men  resident  in  the 
Mofussil  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sessions  Courts  be  a  material 
improvement  upon  the  present  state  of  things.  The  prosecution 
of  an  Englishman  will  still  be  a  more  expensive  proceeding  than 
the  prosecution  of  a  native.  The  moral  influence  of  the  Magis- 
tracy will  still  be  less  over  the  Englishman  ttian  ove*"  the  native. 
The  local  administration  of  justice  in  all  its  branches  will  still  be 
left  to  i)ear  the  slur  upon  it  that  the  exemption  of  Englishmen 
from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  implies.  The  law  will 
still  want  that  respect  which  Englishmen  forget  immediately  after 
they  transport  themselves  or  are  transported  from  their  native 
shores  Sir  Arthur  Buller  does  not  see  these  evils.  Acute  and 
sagacious  as  he  is,  he  must  have  a  great  deal  (?)  before  he  can  legis- 
late successfully  on  a  question  like  this. 

The  claim  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  their  own  countrymen 
preferred  on  behalf  of  the  British-born  sojourners  in  this  country 
is  a  preposterous  one.  It  is  utterly  inadmissible.  They  form  a 
class,  a  distinct  well-marked  class.  They  form  no  part  of  the  fixed 
population  of  the  country.  They  have  hardly  a  lot  or  part  in  the 
great  social  interests  the  conservation  of  which  constitutes  the 
necessity  of  civil  administration.  They  would  every  one  of  them 
positively  benefit  by  a  stale  of  things  which  would  secure  them 
impunity  from  the  consequences    of  their    ac-ts    at    the    expense    of 
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any  other  interest  in  the  country.  If  landed  or  funded  property 
become  to-morrow  worth  only  a  half  of  what  it  now  is,  they  would 
scarcely  be  losers.  If  their  liability  to  be  punished  for  offences 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  equalized  with  that  of  natives,  their 
means  of  gain  as  well  as  the  range  of  their  personal  privileges 
would  be  seriously  curtailed.  Can  an  English  jury,  then,  in 
mofussil  India  be  trusted  with  the  adjudication  of  offences  committed 
by  Englishmen  against  the  persons  or  the  property  of  natives  ? 

The    Efiglishtnan    has   the    modest  assurance  to  write, — "  we  do 
not    hesitate    to    say    that    all    classes    of    Her    Majesty's    subjects 
should    in   criminal    matters    be  amenable  to  the  same  tribunals  !  " 
Not    hesitate  !    why    the    paper    has    been    affirming    precisely    the 
contrary   for   years  !    so    have  the  whole  of  his  party.     Why  was  the 
Act  that  was  to    render  them    amenable    Black  ?     But,    as    we  have 
said,    they    have    been    driven    from    their  position  ;  they  have  seen 
all    the    intelligence    and    honesty    of   India    and  '  England    against 
them  ;   and    now    they    affect    not  to  ask   continued  exemption,  but 
only    tiiat    the    courts    shall    be  a  little  better  adapted  to  their  rigid 
notions  of   right    and    wrong  in  the  administration    of  the  law  ;  they 
ask  that  they  may  not  be    shocked,    and    their    fine    Saxon    feelings 
should    not    be    outraged    by   courts  "  where  perjury  and  corruption 
hold  carnival,"  where    "  every    species  of   abomination    is  practised, 
and    where   decisions    are  purchased  as  goods  in  a  market  " — where 
in  fact  they  have    been — very  contentedly  carrying  on  their  prosecu- 
tions and  their  suits   and    getting   judgments    and  decisions — how  ? 
They    have   answered    the    question    themselves.     The  Englishman 
invites    them  to   come  forward   and    bear    testimony    to  the  infamy 
of  the  courts,    but    this    is  too  much  !  no  one  should  be  called  upon 
to  convict    himself.     If  the    courts  are  bad  it  is  not  the  Government 
that  has  made  them  so  nor  tlie  officers  presiding,  nor  any  of  their  sub- 
ordinates, but  the  parties  who  have  used  them  ;     those  independent 
Saxons,  among  the  number,  who  have  got  so  many   judgments    and 
decisions  by  perjury  and  bribery, — because,  according  to  the  Planters 
and  their  prints,  they  are  not   to  be  obtained  any  other  way. 

We    hardly    remember    a   case  in  which  there  has  been  so  much 

misrepresentation,    indt-ed    such    a   reckless  disregard  of  truth,  as  in 

tins  Black  Act  discussion.     Because  the  courts  are    less  perfect  than 

they  might  be,    the   entire  people   are  denounced  as  by  nature  base 
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and  untrustworthy,  never  to  be  trusted  as  agents  in  the  Government 
of  the  country  !  We  will  not  submit  to  this  without  retaliation. 
We  say  it  is  a  reckless  falsehood  ;  the  language  is  strong,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  occasion  warrants.  We  will  take  the  last  25  years 
and  challenge  a  comparison.  Native  against  European  integrity,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  tested  by  known  facts  ;  it  may  be  among  public 
officers,  lawyers,  merchants  or  tradesmen  to  us  it  is  indifferent  ;  and 
if  it  were  against  us,  there  could  be  little  to  boast  of  as  respects 
public  officers,  for  while  their  salaries  have  been  raised  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  keeping  them  honest,  the  native  has  been  limited 
to  the  smallest  possible  allowances — perhaps  to  see  if  he  could  be 
as  corrupt  as — underpaid  Europeans.  But  such  attacks  as  we  have 
indignantly  repudiated  are  not  made  by  men  of  any  position  or 
authority.  All  such  have  given  the  lie  to  our  caluminators.  It 
makes  a  paragraph  to  ask  who  tliey  are  ?  and  where  their  opinions 
are  to  be  found  ?  But  only  one  excessively  ignorant  of  India  could 
ask  the  question,  except  for  the  base  but  futile  purpose  of  insinuat- 
ing the  alleged  fact  to  be  untrue.  We  can  go  back  half  a  century 
for  authorities,  and  they  have  been  continuous  and  consistent.  Five 
and  twenty  years  ago  Parliament  digested  the  evidence  it  fiad 
received  and  declared  that, — "  the  natives  ought  to  be  declared 
eligible  to  fulfil  and  execute  all  civil  offices,  judicial,  financial  and 
territorial  " — and  if  Parliament  thought  this  in  1831,  is  England  very 
likely  to  take  another  view  in  1857,  because  a  professional  advocate 
is  pleased  to  declare  in  the  Town  Hall  "  that  the  native  officials, 
presiding  in  the  courts  of  the  East  India  Company,  were  reputed 
for  no  good  qualities  and  competent  to  the  discharge  of  no  judicial 
duties,"  or  because  a  scribe,  who  possibly  writes  for  his  dinner, 
reproduces  and  recirculates  the  stupid  slander  ?  The  same  high 
authority  takes  up  the  Hurkara's  crotclut  that  the  Town  Hall 
speeches  were  written  for  the  several  speakers  ;  or  rather  he  makes 
the  statement  on  his  own  account,  for  he  was  "  informed  of  the  fact, 
and  not  only  tliat  but  who  the  gentlemen  were  who  prepared  the 
orations."  We  certainly  do  not  believe  the  informer,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  tliat  there  was  any  such  informer,  but  we  are  ready 
to  admit  that  the  threat  superiority  of  the  speeches  to  the  mmu- 
fictuies  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Planters'  x\ssociation  almost 
mvited  the  suspicion. 
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VI.   THE  NATIVE  MEETING  IN  THE  TOWN  HALL* 

'       The    Meeting   at   the    Town    Hall    on    Monday    afternoon    was 
attended  by  a  very  large  number  of  persons,  representing  the  wealth, 
rank,  and   intelligence    of  the  native  community.     The  Raja  Rada- 
cant  Deb  would    no  doubt  have    been  voted  into    the  chair,    but  he 
sent  a  letter  stating  his  inahiUty    to  attend,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
cordial    sympathy    with    his    native    friends.     The  Raja  Kalikrishna 
presided,  over  a  meeting    that  was  as    superior  to  that  of  the  British- 
born  residents    in   argumentative    and    eloquent  discussion  as  it  was 
numeri<-.ally.     The   names    of   the  speakers  will  be  found  elsewhere. 
Ray    Kissory    Chand    Mitter    particularly    distinguished    himself    in 
a   well   reasoned   and    very    fluent    speech,    utterly     free    from    the 
vulgar   claptraps   lately    cheered    to  the  echo    in  the    same  hall.     It 
would  have    been    better    had    this    meeting  taken  place  before,  but 
certainly  better  late  than  never.     Nothing  was  v/anting  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the    Government:    the    Bill  was  safe  in  its  most  impor- 
tant point  from    the  hour    it  was    published,    but    it  is    quite  as  well 
that  we  have  recorded    thus  publicly    our  sense  of  the  justice— tardy 
though  it  be — of  our  rulers. 

If  any  one  desires  to  have  some  special  reasons  for  our  stirring  in 
this  matter,  for  which  we  liave  been  taken  to  task,  let  him  peruse 
the  speech  of  Babu  Rama  Nath  Tagore.  We  have  asked  for 
instances  of  that  judicial  incompetence  and  corruption  which,  it  is 
alleged,  incapaciate  the  Native  for  the  bench,  but  we  have  asked  in 
vain.  We  present  Messrs  Peterson  and  Doyne  with  examples 
enough  of  the  result  of  European  exemption  from  our  courts. 
They  will— or  may  deny  them,  but  denials  go  for  nothing  ;  They 
can  not  disprove  them,  we  could  have  wished  that  some  one  of  the 
speakers  had  flung  in  the  face  of  these  learned  advocates  the  worst 
picture  that  has  ever  been  drawn  of  the  courts  of  the  country,  and 
told  them  that,  for  every  inequity  disclosed,  their  clients,  the  Indigo 
planters  and  other  British  residents  in  the  Mofussil— aye  and  their 
business  friends  in  Calcutta— were  directly  responsible  ;  had  told 
them  that  every  one  of  these  adventurers  and  settlers  was  particeps 
cnminis  and  ought  no  more  to  be  heard  in  support  of  continued 
exemption   than   a    man    who  had    shared  in  the  plunder  should  be 

*  April  9,  1857. 
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admitted  a  witness  to  disprove  the  robbery.  If  the  courts  are 
flagitiously  corruption  against  their  unfortunate  and  less  powerful 
native  competitors  (sic)  and  if  incompetent,  they  have  taken  judgment 
from  incompetency  to  the  ruin  of  their  property  and  the  destruction 
of  their  liberty.  They  should  have  been  told  that  whatever  excep- 
tions there  may  be — the  rule  with  these  adventurers  is  to  boast 
of  carrying  their  point  in  these  corrupt  and  incompetent  courts  by 
"  fighting  their  opponents  with  their  own  weapons  :"  in  other  words, 
their  case  is  that  perjury,  and  subordination  of  perjury,  and  bribery 
are  the  means  by  which  they  have  held  their  own, — and  got  a  good 
deal  more  than  their  own.  What  could  they  do,  poor  fellows  ! — a 
handful  of  honest  men  against  a  district  of  scoundrels  !  Do,  British 
settlers  !  Why  have  been  adventurers  to  some  little  extent  at  least 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  justice,  and  huinanity,  have  set  your 
boasted  intelligence  and  strong  English  vvills  against  our  bad  courts 
and  demanded  their  reform  (su).  But  no  ! — surrounded  by  courts 
too  base  for  the  British-born  to  appear  in  except  as  prosecutor, 
you  have  by  your  silent  acquiescence  fostered  and  encouraged 
and  thus  helped  to  perpetuate— the  courts  you  now  denounce, 
and  denounce  only  because  a  tardy  justice  at  last  declares 
you  shall  yourselves  be  judged  at  their  bar  !  In  your  resistence 
to  a  just  law  there  is  nothing  noble,  or  elevated,  or  English. 
None  of  your  advocates  have  given  utterance  to  a  single  senti- 
ment worthy  the  humblest  son  of  a  great  country.  All  has 
been  cold,  hard,  calculating,  and  selfish.  Yes,  self  and  self  alone 
reigns  throughout  your  petitions  and  your  speeches.  The  right  of 
an  intelligent,  submissive,  and  industrious  people  to  good  courts  and 
common  prelection  is  nowhere  aflfirmed.  The  trumpeting  is  always 
of  Englishmen  and  their  rights  ;  and  if  free-born  Britons  are  to 
be  subjected  to  our  courts,  then  lei  them  first  be  made  what  halls 
of  justice  should  be.  Only  then  will  it  be  necessary.  Let  you  but 
remains  free  of  them  and  our  courts  may  remain  what  they  are, — 
what  you  have  willingly  allowed  them  to  remain  up  to  this  day  ! 
Let  us  declare,  that  however  bad  the  worst  may  ever  have  been, 
there  can  have  been  nothing  so  revolting  about  it  as  the  scandalous 
law  of  exemption,  which — Heaven  be  praised  ! — is  about  to  be 
swept  away. 

Mr.  G.  Thomson  spent  some  time  in  repudiating   and   ridiculing 
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the  idea  that  there  existed,  as  has  been  alleged,  an  ineradicable 
hatred  in  the  heart  of  the  natives  of  this  country  to  the  Saxon  blood, 
which  alone  disqualified  us  for  the  judicial  seat.  He  said  that  the  fair 
children  in  charge  of  bearers  and  ayahs  on  the  maidan,  and  the  ser- 
vants in  all  the  houses  of  Europeans  in  Calcutta  contradicted  the 
absurdity.  He  might  much  better  have  said  that  if  the  allegation 
were  true,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  natives  of  Bengal  alone 
joining  arm-in-arm  and  walking  with  their  conquerors  into  sea  !  The 
strength  of  Great  Britain  in  India  is  not  in  her  insignificantly  small 
military  force,  or  in  the  valour  of  her  Christian  children — Indigo- 
Planters  and  Biddles(?)  included — but  in  the  afifection  of  the  people, 
and  a  lively  sense  that  England  has  been,  is  and  will  continue  to  be, 
their  best  benefactor. 

The  Hiirkaru,  we  observe,  repeats  its  charge  of  "  bad  taste " 
against  the  native  community  for  presuming  to  make  itself  heard 
on  this  interesting  occasion,  but  we  now  find  it  admitted  that  the 
point  for  which  they  contend  is  one  which  no  person  of  any  sense 
can  be  found  to  deny  !  A  pretty  commentary  on  the  Indigo 
Planter's  Association  and  its  Town  Hall  meeting  !  Is  this  an 
advocacy  which  is  likely  to  be  appreciated  ?  We  think  the  pro- 
prietor would  have  done  well  to  have  paused  before  he  allowed 
its  colors,  untouched  in  this  contest,  to  be  torn  from  the  mast  to 
be  penitentially  replaced  by  such  a  rag  ? 


VIL  THE  NATIVE  MEETING  AT  THE  TOWN  HALL* 

The  Hurkaru  finds  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  Town  Hall 
at  the  native  meeting  on  the  6th  instant  so  good  that  he  hints 
they  were  written  for  the  speakers.  It  is  a  pity  the  editor  does 
not  give  us  the  same  grounds  for  supposing  his  editorials  the  work 
of  somebody  else.  'W^o,  Englishman  and  Phcsnix  could  not  find 
room  for  them,  but  to  save  something  of  appearances,  supplied 
an  abridgment.  We  believe  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  relative  displays  between  our  English  and  native 
orators  in  respect  of  this  discussion.  We  have  ht^ard  very  competent 
authorities  declare  that  our  native  friends  spoke    English,    and    that 

*  April  16,  1857. 
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several  of  the  free-born  did  not  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  orations  of  the  former  there  is  not  one 
instance  of  clap-trap,  which  is  the  staple  of  those  of  the  latter. 

The  pretence  of  birth-right  exemption  is  abandoned  :  we  hear 
no  more  of  it,  and  it  is  rather  amusing  than  otherwise  to  note  the 
gentle  sliding  of  our  opponents  into  a  more  tenable  position,  that 
our  courts  need  reform  !  I'his  is  what  the  Planters,  and  their  friends 
are  now  summoned  to  proclaim  hut  this  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  the  Dickens  of  old,  and  the  men  upon  whom  his 
British  mantle  have  fallen  put  themselves  forward  to  fight  for.  We 
have  beaten  them  out  of  the  field,  and  if  they  please  to  return  to 
help  us  in  the  good  fight  of  reform,  and  better  courts  for  all  classes, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  take  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

But  we  are  not  disposed  to  shirk  an  iota  of  the  truth  in  their 
favour  ;  we  do  not  think  their  advocacy  will  be  worth  much  for 
any  reforms.  The  disposition  to  improve  the  entire  civil  establish- 
ment of  the  country  has  been  already  made  patent ;  the  civil  service 
has  been  thrown  open ;  the  uncovenanted  are  gradually  being 
brought  into  fairer  play  ;  a  Criminal  Code  has  been  matured  ;  and 
the  reduction  of  too  expensive  establishments  have  been  taken  in 
hand.  If  indigo  planters  and  other  settlers  in  the  interior  are  content 
to  hail  tliese  reforms  with  acclamation,  well  and  good, — only  we 
are  not  to  be  humbugged  into  the  belief  that  they  have  ever  cared 
for  them.  With  the  single  exception  of  tlie  almlition  of  Hayley- 
bury,  we  do  not  know  that  even  English  Press  in  India  can 
claim  to  take  credit  for  any  part  in  these  reforms.  We  owe  them 
all  to  our  well-abused  Government.  When  the  Code  was  first-framed 
— and  that  was  in  our  boyhood — the  Government  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  Anglo-Indian  mind  just  as  it  now  is  in  advance  of 
our  "  country  gentlemen  "  in  the  matter  of  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
Criminal  Courts.  It  is  probable  tliat  they  really  believed  in  their 
birth-right  title  to  exemption — for  there  is  nothing  too  absurd  for 
the  mob — and  that  they  have  very  stolidly  considered  themselves 
safe  from  the  possibility  of  such  a  law  as  is  now  impending.  The 
way  the  Government  has  evaded  the  subject  for  years  has  no  doubt 
strengthened  them  in  their  delusion.  That  they  have  ever  desired 
courts  after  the  fashion  of  the  boasted  ones  of  their  own  country, 
of  course   we  don't    believe  ;  for    such    courts    would    upset    their 
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arrangements  and  put  an  end  to  planting  on  the  present  system 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  that  the  phinters  know  full  well.  'I'hey 
know  that  indigo  is  a  forced  cultivation,  that  the  ryots  under  the 
advance  system  are  their  born  thralls.  If  all  accounts  could  be 
closed  and  the  ryot  left  free  to  cultivate  what  crops  he  pleased,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Bengal  would  produce  more  than  two-fifths 
of  her  present  supply.  It  does  not  require  any  agreement  to  prove 
that  if  we  had  competent  courts,  and  enough  of  them,  the  planter's 
cutchery  would  be  speedily  closed  ;  there  would  be  no  fining  and 
imprisonment  by  those  gentry  then ;  fining  which  at  present  is 
pretty  extensively  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  "  concern,  "  as  well 
as  for  tlie  settlement  of  disputes  and  punishment  of  wrong  doers. 
We  should  not  have  untrained,  self-nominated  gentlemen  held  up 
(perhaps  while  under  heavy  sureties  to  keep  the  peace)  as  model 
magistrates  !  The  law  and  its  legitimate  officers  would  put  them 
back  into  their  proper  place  and  keep  them  there.  The  Planter's 
Association  knows  this  right  well.  It  has  heard  its  members  say 
a  score  of  times  (though  such  things  are  not  repealed  in  the 
proceedings)  that  if  ever  they  are  really  subjected  to  the  local 
courts,  indigo  planting  by  Europeans  will  be  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility. This  is  what  they  really  mean  when  they  talk  of  shutting 
up  shop  and  removing  their  capital,  and  intelligence,  and  enter- 
prize,  elsewhere.  Mr.  Theobold  has  gone  home  to  fight  their 
battles,  and  it  is  said  he  objects  to  having  courts  scattered  about 
the  country  presided  over  liy  English  lawyers.  He  had  rather 
things  were  left  alone  than  that,  for  such  courts  would  be  the 
masters  of  his  clients,  and  the  protector  of  those  who  are  at  present 
their  helpless  slaves. 


WHAT    HAVE  THE  BLACK  ACT 
AGITATION  LED  TO  ? 

One  grave  omission  was  made  in  our  review  of  1857.  A  fact 
that  may  one  day  arrive  at  historical  significance  was  not  alloted 
its  due  importance.  The  results  of  the  Black  Act  agitation  of  last 
year  demanded  more  distinct  recognition  than  we  give    it.     Indeed 

*Jan.  14,  1858- 
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that  agitation  ushered  in  an  era  in  the  social  history  of  British 
India.  The  amicable  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  non- 
official  native  and  "  adventurer "  European  since  they  came 
together  have  ceased  with  the  struggle  for  non-exemption.  The 
courteous  bow,  the  graceful  Salam,  the — notwithstanding  the  Dacca 
News — not  unimpressive  shaking  of  hands,  and  the  smile  of  recogni- 
tion— all  which  go  far  to  form  the  life,  age,  and  the  property  too,  of 
social  itercourse  are  now  unhappily  but  rarely  exchanged  between 
the  "  Baboo  "  and  the  "  Shahib."  Necessity  cannot  be  contended 
with,  and  so  business  must  be  done.  But  business,  always  dry,  is 
now  conducted  between  men  of  the  antagonistic  factions  with  a 
coldness  highly  repulsive  to  the  benevolent  observer  of  the  species  ; 
and  tcjil  at  times  relieved  by  conversation,  which,  never  cordial, 
now  occasionally  verges  to  the  extent  of  being  superseded  by — 
blows.  The  scenes  at  railway  carriages,  flower  exhibitions,  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  the  Strand — in  short  in  all  public  places 
where  independent  Britons  and  educated  natives  meet  togetlier, 
are  marked  sometimes  by  more  than  American  brutality  and  border 
ruffictnisin.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  simply  that  prior  to  tlie 
Town  Hall  meetings  of  last  year  our  countrymen  and  their  Western 
visitors  stood  with  each  otl)er  on  terms  as  satisfactory,  as  Howard 
and  Wilberforces,  from  good  will  towards  mankind,  and  Manchester 
politicians,  from  speculations  of  commercial  prosperity,  would 
desire. 

Nevertheless  a  century  and  more  of  residence  in  the  country 
had  forced  a  few  grains  of  knowledge  of  native  character  into  the 
minds  of  reluctant  European.  He  had  begun  to  see  that  the 
Hindu  was  not  a  monster,  that  if  he  had  no  conception  of  the  light 
of  the  Gospel,  he  possessed  a  religion  which,  whatever  Dr.  Buist 
and  imaginative  editors  like  him  may  say  to  the  contrary  could 
and  did  make  men  as  moral  as  even  Christianity  promised  to  do  ; 
that  fallen  as  he  had  been  he  could,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
parental  rulers,  yet  retrieve  the  degradation  of  centuries,  and  even 
arrive  at  political  existence.  A  better  day  for  us  was  evidently  at 
hand.  As  such  feelings  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  the  European 
comnmnity  wc  naturally  looked  forward  to  a  bright  future,  when, 
united  with  them,  we  should  strive  in  the  path  of  progress,  and 
when   they    should   not   treat    us    with   contempt   for    our    colour. 
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Never    did   we    dream,    and  little  were  we  prepared  for,  the  sad  re- 
action that  was  in  store  for  us,  and  lias  since  followed. 

Early  in.  the  beginning  of  1857,  a  l)ill  was  introduced  in  the 
Legislative  Council  to  legalise  an  Act  framed  l)y  more  than  Indian 
wisdom,  and  after  more  than  Indian  deliberation.  The  Act  mis- 
called the  Black  Act,  has  i)een  felt  a  necessity  by  both  government 
and  people,  since  Meer  Kossim's  quarrel  with  the  council  of 
Calcutta.  It  however  interfered  with  the  supposed  rights  to  im- 
punity of  those  denominated  by  various  men  in  different  spirits,  the 
"independent"  Britons  in  India.  Accordingly  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  February  they  held  a  meeting  in  which  language  not  parti- 
cularly guarded  was  used  towards  the  natives.  Hence  dates  the 
rise  of  that  bad  feeling  between  Young  Bengal  and  the  placeless 
European  which  at  last  merged  into  savage  hostility  towards  each 
other.  In  that  meeting  every  thing  native  was  denounced  in  terms 
with  an  earnestness  that  would  be  sublime  were  they  not  ridiculous. 
Native  judges  were  accused  of  corruption,  native  palkee-bearers 
were  known  to  be  refractor}',  even  native  ayahs  were  suspected  of 
poisoning  European  babies,  and  the  "  antogonism  of  race"  which 
authors  in  the  upper  shelves  have  declared  as  subsisting  between 
nations  was  pompously  brought  forward  to  answer  and  perpetuate 
the  political  and  civil  disabilities  of  young  Bengal.  'I'he  Natives 
soon  after  met  in  the  same  Hall  and  returned  the  abuse.  Unfortu- 
ately  the  speeches  happened  to  be  better  than  those  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bar  uttered  at  the  planters'  meeting.  And  a  speech  of  Babu 
Rajendralal  Mitter,  from  its  poignant  truths,  literally  exasperated 
the  exemptionists."  Hereupon  Mr.  Lazarus  and  Dr.  Hallear  turned 
politicians.  Dr.  Mouat,*  with  an  understanding  whose  flights  have 
been  wisely  restricted  by  Government  within  the  jails,  headed  a 
majority  of  photographers  who  expelled  the  Babu  from  ilieir  society. 
The  decisions  of  Bengalee  judges  now  l)egan  invariably  to  be  found 
fault  with,  and  the  mock-heroic  Billingsgate  of  that  prince  of  political 
and  literary  impostors,  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  against  the 
natives  of  a  country  whose  chief  guilt  seems  to  have  tieen  to  have 
given  him  a  fortune,  was  reproduced  over  and  over  in  the  news- 
papers.     History,  huuianity,   the  law    of  {)rogres.s,  ethnology  and  the 

*  Di    I*".  T.  Mouai  InspccUjr-Gencral  of  Prisons  at  the  time. 
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Bible  were  forgotten  in  tlie  selfish  and  sweeping  condemnation  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  living  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Brahmaputni,  the  Himalaya  and  the  ocean. 

In  the  mean  time  the  unfortunate  mutinies  in  the  Bengal  army 
occurred,  accompanied  by  some  acts  of  fearful  attrocity  which  were 
instantly  amplified  into  the  capital  of  dreamy  writers  of  tiie  type  of 
De  Quincy.  Indeed  the  rebellion  was  a  god-send  to  them.  The 
Anti-Ulack-Actists  its  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  these,  and 
in  a  moment  of  Hindu  humiliation  endeavoured  to  create  for 
themselves  a  political  superiority.  From  this  desire  alone  sprung 
up,  the  institution  of  the  Volunteer  Guards.  Having  succeeded— 
what  wonder  they  should? — in  producing  a  panic  in  Calcutta,  these 
believers  in  race  antagonism  went  and  offered  their  services  osten- 
sibly for  the  defence  of  the  city,  but  really  for  the  repression  and 
coercion  of  native  freedom.  The  Government  at  first  refused  their 
request  and  then  in  a  moment  of  listless  impatience  yielded  to  the 
clamour.  And  capitally  did  these  brave  warriors  protect  the  city  in 
so  much  that  they  were  well  nigh  successful  in  getting  up  a  riot  and 
out-break  here,  when  the  legislature  interfered  and  curbed  their 
power.  They  afterwards  formed  themselves  into  the  Indian  Reform 
League,  with  the  object,  people  say,  of  compelling  Viscount  Canning 
to  resign  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  though  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  having  him  recalled  and  securing  many  things. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  they  are  at  the  present  moment  running  amuck 
of  everything  native,  and  have  entered  into  a  regular  crusade  against 
the  Hindu  race. 

It  would  seem  that  all  this  is  owing  to  the  rebellion,  and  to 
the  feelings  of  Englislimen  so  naturally  outraged  at  the  tragedies 
enacted  at  Delhi,  Jhansie,  Cawnpur  and  other  places.  Not  a  bit. 
We  at  least  know  it  for  a  certainty  tliat  the  inhuman  tortures  and 
original  modes  of  killing  are  as  much  the  creation  of  diseased  ima- 
ginations as  the  work  dehumanised  passion  ;  that  most  of  the 
accounts  of  impracticable  crimes  so  industriously  circulated  by 
means  of  lithographic  impressions,  were  manufactured  either  in  the 
Calcutta  newspaper  offices,  counting  houses,  or  Mofussil  factories. 
People  in  England  are  beginning  to  perceive  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  been  imposed  upon.  They  will  erelong  know  that  the 
horrors  which  have  shamed  Dante  arc  myths,  that  the  stories    which 
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have  thrown  into  the  shade  even  the  "Inferno"  are  but  tlie  light 
h'terature  of  a  class  of  publications  (^/V)  in  India  who,  mean  in  in- 
tellect and  brutal  in  heart,  without  even  the  recommendation  of 
numbers — aspire  yet  for  the  government  of  an  empire  tliey  have 
accidentally  made  the  field  for  speculators. 


OUR    LEGISLATOR-JUDGES 

The    English    constitution    debars    by   a    rigid    rule     the     great 
Judges  of  the  land  from  sitting  in    the    House    of   Commons.     The 
wholesomeness   of  this  rule    finds  apt  illustration  in  tlie  conduct    of 
the  two  Supreme  Court  Judges  who  have  places    in    the   Legislative 
Council    of   India.     Political    Judges    are     scarcely  less    dangerous 
than    corrupt    Judges.     The    impartiality  of   the  latter  it  is  possible 
to  secure,  the  former  in  whole  classes  are  utterly  incapable  of   being 
impartial.      It    is    true  that    in  most  colonial  legislatures  the  head  of 
the  administration  of  the  law    is    an    important    member,    but    it    is 
equally    true   that    the    standard  of  judicial    morality  in  the  colonies 
is    not  very    high.      The    heat  and    turmoils  of  political    conflict    are 
subversive  of  that  equable  frame  of  mind  which  alone  can    deal    out 
justice.     In    a   community    so  diversified  as  the  one  over  which  the 
Supreme    Court    wields   jurisdiction,    the     danger    of   living   under 
political  judges    is  specially  great.     Hatred  divides  class  from  class  ; 
adverse    interests    collide    with    eajh    other  ;  jealousy    and    distrust 
pervade  society.     Over  such  a  community  the  Judge    must  hold   the 
scales  with  scrupulous  regard  to  the  claims  of  each    individual,  each 
sect,  each  class,  each  order.     Now  such  scruples    hardly    weigh  with 
those   who    have   to    mingle  in    acrimonious  debates  over  questions 
involving  party  interests  and  on  some  of  which  even  judges  can    not 
be  dispassionate.     We  account   it   a    most    ill-judged    measure    that 
gave  us  for  legislators  two  Judges  of  the  Calcutta  Supreme  Court. 
H       So   long   as    the  new    Legislative  Council  ^lad  nothing  to  do  but 
to  establish  itself,  the    evil    we    have    noted    did   not   appear.      The 
rebellion    followed,   and    all    secondary    evils    were  covered  by  tiiat 
gigantic    evil.     Law    after     law    of   the    most    unconstitutional    and 
arbitrary    kind  was    passed  with    the     fullest    concurrence     of     our 
judge-legislators.     Not   a   voice    was    uttered  by  them  to   stem    the 
current    of   coercive  legislation.     The  rebellion    quelled,    the    race- 
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hatred  it  engendered  came  into  full  play.  The  judge-legislators 
sharing  full  in  that  feeling,  lost  their  balance.  The  Chief  Justice 
avowed  the  change  wrought  in  his  o[)inions  by  the  mutinies. 
What  was  wholesome  and  necessary  law  before  was  no  longer  so 
even  in  provinces  untouched  by  the  rebellion.  What  were  evils 
and  grievances  before  were  transformed  into  blessings,  to  be 
conserved  with  jealous  care.  The  Chief  Justice,""  when  a  member 
of  the  E.xecuiive  Council,  and  before  the  mutinies  began,  had 
adopted  the  clause  which  abrogated  the  exemption  of  British 
subjects  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mofussil  Penal  Courts,  and 
had,  in  fact,  penned  with  his  own  hand  the  very  words  which 
abrogated  that  odious  distinction.  The  Chief  Justice  now  moves 
for  the  omission  of  the  clause,  and  when  twitted  with  the  inconsis- 
tency, pleads,  in  evident  ill-humour,  the  mutinies. 

Another  Judge,  Sir  Charles  Jackson,  comes  out  stronger  still. 
Hitherto  he  was  known  but  as  a  mediocre  lawyer,  quite  harmless 
and  even  useful,  in  his  sphere  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  raging 
contagion  catches  him,  and  he  bursts  forth  after  the  following 
strain.      I'he  occasion  was  the  second  reading  of  tlie  Arms  Act : 

It  puts  Europeans  and  natives  on  one  footing.  This  must  not 
be.  He  could  barely  repress  his  indignation  at  the  cant  of  equality 
in  India,  between  the  men  of  Britain  and  the  races  of  Hindoostan. 
Even  those  who  propagate  this  sentiment  do  not  believe  it.  They 
can  not  be  thinking  of  what  they  say.  It  is  feeling  without  reason  and 
common  sense.  By  all  means  let  the  natives  be  paternally  treated  ; 
always  kindly  and  justly.  But  let  there  be  no  more  talk  of  a  man's 
shrinking  from  drawing  invidious  distinctions  between  Europeans 
and  natives.  The  natives,  why  were  they  not  sharing  in  the 
deliberations  of  this  house  ?  Why  were  they  not  filling  important 
offices  under  Government?  Simply  because  of  their  unfitness  :  not 
because  any  man  willingly  thrust  them  out,  or  kept  them  out. 
One  damning  fact  was  that  we  could  not  trust  them  :  trust  thetn 
even  with  arms  wherewith  to  defend  themselves  and  their  families. 
Government  could  not  trust  them.  Arms  for  self-defence  should 
be  left  only  in  the  hands  of  British  here,  because  the  men  of 
English  blood  in  this  country  formed   a    small   and   dominant  class, 

*  Sir  James  Colville. 
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and  while  they  held  rule  here  no  other  class  was  in  danger  from 
the  use  of  arms.  'I'lie  power  of  defending  himself  is  only  needed 
by  the  man  who  is  in  danger,  whether  from  treachery  or  over 
numbers.  He  must  repeat  that  it  was  a  miserable  shame  to  talk 
of  treating  Europeans  and  natives  alike. 

The  quotation  itself  need  iK)t  be  argued  here  on  its  merits.  But 
look  at  the  animus  of  the  language.  A  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  precisely  in  tlie  [position  in  wiiicii  tlie  danger  of  having 
arms  in  the  hatids  of  Europeans  is  daily  and  most  strongly  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  observer.  He  utterly  ignores  that  danger.  He 
remembers  the  mutinies  and  their  incidents,  and  them  alone.  He 
is  incapable  of  realizing  tiie  first  principle  of  the  noble  science  he 
is  a  sworn  votary  of.  All  may  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but 
they  are  not  equal  in  the  eyes  of  this  administrator  of  the  law. 

The  Supreme  Courts  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  natives  of  this  ill-fated  country  from  the  oppression  and 
violence  of  Europeans.  Its  position  now  is  that  of  a  protector  of 
all  European  offenders  against  native  rights.  The  Judges  feel 
themselves  under  the  obligation  to  stand  forth  as  the  special  protec- 
ors  of  ihe  European  community  against  the  urgencies  of  native 
rights.  This  feeling,  dangerous  enough  on  the  bench  as  derived 
from  the  conflict  of  jurisdictions,  becomes  tremendously  so  when 
intensified  by  the  conflicts  of  political    debate. 


THE  NON-EXEMPTION  LAW 

The  case  of  Queen  vs,  Jackson,  tried  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
Saturday  before  the  last  affords  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  evils 
of  the  inequality  of  law  and  the  necessity  of  the  introduction  of  the 
so-called  l>lack-Act.  An  extraordinary  .Sessions  was  held  to  try  in 
consequence  of  a  petition  presented  by  the  prosecutor. 

The  case  was  one  of  stealing  a  few  pieces  of  wearing  apparel, 
but  it  was  sent  up  by  the  Magistrate  of  Rangoon  because  the 
prisoner  was  a  British-born  subject,  and  as  such  had  an  inalienable 
and  indefeasible  right  to  be  brought  across  a  thousand  miles  of  sea 
to  be  tried  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  jury  of  his  countrymen. 
Hut  we  perceive  that  the  Grand  Jury  that  returned  true  bill  against 
him    consisted    of   ten    native    and    eleven    European    gentlemen. 
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and  the  Petty  Jury  we  understand  comprised  several  natives. 
Thus,  in  point  of  fact,  British-born  subjects  like  others  are  tried  by 
natives  as  well  as  Europeans.  A  contemporary  who  is  generally 
considered  as  the  organ  of  the  exem[)tionists  admits  the  hardship 
and  expense  of  forwarding  the  parties  and  witnesses  from  Rangoon 
but  argues  that  the  Magistrate  ought  to  have  dismissed  the  case 
as  it  appeared  there  that  the  evidence  was  conflicting.  No  such 
thing.  To  say  that  the  case  before  the  Magistrate  was  not  support- 
ed by  evidence  is  to  mistake  it.  There  was  on  the  contrary  a 
strong  case  made  out  against  the  prisoner  l)efore  the  magistrate, 
and  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  that  functionary  to  commit  him  to 
the  Sessions.  That  the  witnesses  broke  down  at  the  Supreme 
Court  was  no  fault  of  the  Magistrate.  It  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  by  him.  But  the  article  of  the  Englishman  to  which 
we  are  alluding  implies  his  condemnation  of  the  present  inequality 
of  law  in  as  much  as  it  admits  the  inconvenience  and  hardship  to 
which  the  parties  have  been  subjected  in  the  case  under  notice. 
It  is  something  to  get  our  contemporary  to  make  that  admission, 
and  we  hope  and  trust  that  he  will  in  good  time  see  the  error  of  his 
ways.  It  is  impossible  for  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  resist  the 
conviction  that  the  present  exemption  of  British-born  subjects  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  ordinary  criminal  courts  in  the  mofussil  is  not 
only  unjust  in  principle  but  oppressive  in  practice.  Such  exemp- 
tion lias  no  constitutional  sanction,  and  is  based  on  principle 
of  justice  or  sound  policy.  It  has  never  been  recognized  by  the 
Legislature  of  Great  Britain.  The  renewal  of  the  Charter  in  1883 
first  brought  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
and  then  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  of  the  British  subjects 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  II  of  1836  rendering  them  amenable  to 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  in  the  Mofussil  gave  rise  to  a 
most  searching  inquiry  and  an  exhaustive  discussion  on  it.  On 
both  these  memorable  occasions  Parliament  indignantly  repudiated 
the  doctrine  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  Englishmen  to  carry  their 
law  with  them  wherever  they  went,  and  it  came  to  tlie  solemn 
decision  tliat  there  was  not  one  law  for  one  man  and  another  for 
the  other.  At  the  great  Non-Exemption  meeting  held  in  the  Town 
4all  on  the  6th  April  1857,  Roy  Kissory  Chand  Mitter  after 
giving  a  historical  sketch  of  the  measure,  said,  "  I  further    maintain, 
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and  my  opinion  is  supported  by  ten  years'  experience,  that  the 
exemption  of  British  subjects  from  the  Mofussil  criminal  courts 
operate  most  prejudicially  on  the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
natives  and  is  in  fact  a  gross  and  grievous  wrong  to  them.  It  is 
tantamount  to  irresponsibility  to  law  and  impunity  to  crime  on  the 
part  of  the  privileged  few,  and  to  a  denial  of  justice  to  the  subject 
many.  Will  any  man  tell  me  that  the  natives  are  under  the  same 
protection  as  the  British  subject  so  long  as  the  latter  are  amenable 
to  another  law  and  are  triable  by  the  Supreme  Court  only." 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  speaker,  and  believe  it  high  time 
that  the  principle  of  equality  of  law  were  affirmed  by  the  legislature. 
It  may  be  stated  by  the  Reform  Council  Leaguers  and  the  Indigo 
Planters'  Association  that  the  mutinies  must  change  the  policy  of 
Government  and  are  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
privileg-e  of  exemption.  But  we  see  in  the  mutinies  additional  and 
strong  reason  for  the  operation  and  impartial  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  proposed  Non-Exemption  law.  Already  the 
importation  of  large  numbers  of  European  soldiers  has  occasioned 
the  perpetration  of  many  insults,  outrages  and  other  injuries  on 
unoffending  natives.  Tliis  will  occur  in  still  greater  numbers  and 
aggravation  as  Europeans  multiply  throughout  the  country,  and  it 
will  be  essential  therefore  to  justice  and  good  Government  that 
there  should  be  no  respect  of  persons  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  or  in  the  tribunals  to  which  they  may  be  amenable. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 

We  are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  a  document,  a  veritable 
state  paper,  the  contents  where  of  are  like  unto  nothing  that 
have  been  seen  or  heard  of  since  Menu  published  his  penal  code, 
or,  at  latest,  since  a  Roman  Emperor  commanded  his  subjects  to 
worship  mule.  This  precious  document  is  a  translation  of  an  Urdoo 
perwannah  issued  from  that  exalted  seat  of  wisdom  and  justice,  the 
I  cantonment  Joint  Magistracy  of  Agra.  We  will  no  longer  keep  the 
minds  of  our  readers  in  tension.     The  paper  is  as  follows  : 

Wiiereas   it    h:is  been   ascertained  by  statements  made  by  divers 
Shaheblogucs,    that    Hindostanees,    on    meeting    them  in  the  public 
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thorouglifares,  do  not  salute  them,  or  stop  their  horses  or  convey- 
ances in  token  of  respect  when  such  shahebloiiges  are  passing 
by ;  and  whereas  such  conduct  is  highly  unbecoming  and  may  be 
counted  as  impertinence  on  the  p  irt  of  the  Hindustanees  :  Be  it 
therefore  notified,  under  order  of  the  ofificer  commanding  the  station, 
that  every  Hindustanee  driving  in  a  carriage,  riding  or  walking 
within  the  limits  of  the  cantonment,  must  salute  every  shaheblogue 
of  rank  and  every  Gorah  whom  he  may  meet  on  his  way,  and  if 
riding  or  driving  in  a  carriage  must  take  to  one  side  of  the  road 
so  as  to  allow  such  Shaheb  or  Gorah  to  move  on  ;  a  non-compliance 
witli  the  ortler  rendering  the  offender  liable  to  arrest  and  punish- 
ment. And  let  this  Notification  be  proclaimed  by  beat  of  drum  daily 
for  an  entire  month  and  weekly  for  the  three  following  months, 
and  let  a  copy  hereof  be  forwarded  to  the  Magistrate  of  Agra,  that 
its  purport  may  be  made  known  in  the  city  of    Agra. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  believe  that  the  foregoing  is  a  genuine 
order  passed  by  the  British  offi  ;er  holding  the  office  of  a  Magistrate 
under  Government  of  India.  It  has  been  placarded  all  over  t)ie 
military  cantonment,  and  we  believe  it  has  since  then  been  adopted 
by  the  city  authorities.  The  strictest  obedience  is  enforced  to  it  ; 
and  that  not  always  by  the  aid  of  the  police.  Similar  orders  have 
been  issued  in  other  parts  of  the  North  Werstern  Provinces. 

Intense  meanness  or  wretched  purility  is  not  the  offence  which 
we  condemn  in  the  authors  of  this  rescript.  They  come  in  not 
merely  for  a  share  of  simple  unalloyed  contempt.  Ample  as  that 
share  is  they  must  need  excite  and  draw  forth  also  the  disgust  of 
all  right-minded  men.  They  remind  one  of  the  class  of  sturdy 
mendicants  who  wander  in  the  streets  of  Indian  cities  and  exact 
bounties  from  decent  people  by  threatening  to  exhibit  their  filthy 
habits. 

If,  as  some  of  our  English  contemporaries  pretend,  the  rebellion 
.has  brought  out  some  new  phases  (if  native  character  in  India,  it 
has  added  nut  a  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  character  of  our 
British  fellow-subjects.  We  had,  Un  instance,  hitherto  believed 
that  they  were  a  haughty  race,  but  never  deficient  in  self-respect. 
We  know  that  there  vvas  a  class  among  Englishmen,  as  among  other 
nations,  who,  destitute  of  eveiy  claim  to  social  consideration,  sigh 
for  that  stale    of   lawlessness    in    which    alone    their    iuiporlance    is 
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recognized.  We  know  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  shop  boys,  sub- 
editors and  section  writers  in  India  to  be  treated  as  men.  We  know 
their  bitter  hatred  of  those  who  refuse  to  address  them  in  letters  as 
Esquires.  We  laiow  also  that  a  better  class  of  Englishman  hold 
fast  to  the  faith  that  the  European  as  such  is  a  superior  being  to 
the  Indian  as  such.  But  we  did  not  know  that  there  existed  in  the 
classes  which  fill  the  higher  grade  of  the  civil  and  military  services 
of  the  Government  of  India  the  consciousness  that  they  were 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  ail  conventional  rules  of  civility  and 
politeness  except  such  as  could  be  enforced  by  "  fine  or  imprison- 
ment." We  did  not  know  that  the  feeling  which  mixed  with  spilt 
sherry  made  the  Parisian  patriots  of  tlie  revolution  reel  at  the  sight 
of  respectability  in  any  shape,  could,  under  circumstances,  actuate 
British  Haves  as  well  as  Have-Nots. 

We  are  taught  one  thing  mure  ;  We  have  often  said  that  we 
do  not  believe  a  great  part  of  the  accounts  given  of  atrocities 
committed  in  India  during  the  mutinies.  We  will  now  believe  it. 
Any  land  may  produce  rebels,  but  a  land  where  man  like  authors 
of  this  order  hold  power  can  alone  breed  such  rebels  as  executed 
Nana  Shahib's  commands. 


WHO  IS  TO  BLAME  ? 

This  is  a  short  question,  but  of  prodigious  moment  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  Us  solution  leads  to  facts  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. All  legal  suits  are  determined  by  an  answer  to  this 
simple  query.  In  short  in  substantive  law  this  is  all  in  all.  The 
ascei taming  of  "  who  is  to  blame  "  is  the  whole  and  sole  business 
of  jury,  and  decisions  of  life  and  liberty  turn  upon  it.  I'lie  same 
with  morals,  i'he  higliest  problem  of  moral  philosophy  is,  "  what 
is  rectitude."  Politics  too  have  to  do  with  it.  America  did  not 
declare  the  war  of  independence,  England  and  France  did  not 
enter  into  war  with  Russia  without  deciding  this  questiuu.  And 
we  now  introduce  it  into  Indian  politics — in  regard  to  the  relations 
in  which  the  vanquished  stand  to  the  victor.  We,  —the  i)eople 
of  India — have  been  covered  with  reproaches  by  the  Indian 
journalists,  or  more  properly  by  the  European  section  of  them 
on  the  score  of  race  haired  and  anuiiosity,  we  admit  that  unpleasant, 

38 
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in  some  instances,  bitter  feelings  exist  between  the  ruled  and  the 
rulers  ;  but  who  is  to  blame  ?  I'hat  ill-blood  should  prevail 
between  parlies  so  related  is  perfectly  natural  ;  l)ut  that  it  does 
not  abate,  who  is  to  blame  for  it  ?  We  do  not  conceal  that  we 
would  have  heartily  sympathised  vvith  whatever  the  British  did — 
have  gloried  in  the  Hritisli  name,  were  we  British  citizens,  or  were 
they  our  natural  rulers,  but  that  we  might  have  liked  them  better 
if  better  treated  is  equally  certain.  We  say  liked,  because  love 
we  never  can  until  we  feel  sure  that  our  interests  are  the  same  with 
those  of  our  rulers.  It  is  not  human  nature  to  return  good  will  or 
affection,  for  continued  scorn  and  contempt.  The  Italians, 
tliough  inhaljiting  the  same  peninsula,  and  though  not  widely 
differing  in  race,  language  and  manner,  heartily  hated  the  Romans 
till  they  were  admitted  to  the  Drondiese  or  the  citizenship.  Our 
present  rulers  themselves  as  heartily  hated  their  Norman  conquerors 
before  all  connection  with  Normandy  ceased,  and  Norman  kings 
and  barons  became  English  kings  and  nobles  in  effect  as  in  name. 

We  may  fear,  w.e  do  fear,  as  the  weak  must  do  the  strong,  and 
will  fear,  so  long  as  the  higher  motives  are  allowed  to  lie  torpid. 
But  why  are  not  those  motives  called  into  play  !  Why  not  make 
us  obey  through  love,  and  not  dread.  Who  is  to  blame  herein  ? 
Sertorious  the  Roman  went  to  Spain  among  a  people,  the  deter- 
mined foes  of  Rome,  (who  had  carried  on  an  uninterrupted  war 
of  sixty  years,  with  the  Romans,  and  were  at  that  very  moment  in 
arms  against  them)  and  made  himiielf  their  darling  in  the  short 
space  of  only  ten  years.  Sertorious  was  a  heathen,  Sertorious  lived 
in  the  century  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ.  Ten  times  ten  years 
have  rolled  by  since  the  English  fir.st  set  foot  on  Indian  soil,  yet, 
alas  !  they  are  the  objects  of  strong  dislike  among  the  people 
whom  they  govern.  The  English  are  Christians  and  live  in  the 
nineteenth  century  after  Christs'  birth.  Who  is  to  blame? 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  NATIVE 

We  publish  below  an  f'xcellent  little  article  from  a  Bombay 
paper  on  tlie  treatment  of  the  natives  of  the  country  by  Europeans. 
The  subjijct  IS  one  U'plete  with    interest,    but    iuggestmg  reflections 
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of  the  most  painful  nature.  It  is  not  ihe  Bombay  sessions  alone 
wliich  bears  evidence  of  the  wanton  violence  that  marks  the 
habitual  behaviour  of  a  large  and  growins;  class  of  Europeans  to- 
wards the  natives  of  tliis  country.  At  a  recent  prosecution  in  the 
Siipiemt;  Court,  the  Advocate  General  had  cause  to  lament  over  a 
similar  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  classes.  During  his  ex- 
tended professional  experience,  Mr.  Ritchie  said,  he  never  met  with 
so  many  instances  of  natives  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  wanton  rage 
and  vioh^ice  of  Europeans  as  within  the  last  few  months.  A  number 
of  trials  have  taken  place  calculated  to  produce  the  moral  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  the  population  as  regards  the  feelings  of  the 
European  towards  the  native  in  this  region  of  the  world. 

"If  it  be  true,  as  we  l)elieve  it  is,  that  the  natives  of  this  country 
form  their  judgment  of  our  national  character  from  the  conduct 
of  individual  Englishmen,  the  last  Criminal  Sessions  here  must  have 
darkened  our  faces  considerably  in  the  opinion  of  our  indigenous 
fellow-subjects.  The  calendar  contained  the  names  of  no  less  than 
five  Europeans  charged  with  violent  offences,  tliree  of  them  having 
caused  the  untimely  death  of  as  many  fellow  creatures.  There 
was  first  the  sad  case  of  George  Bease  who,  as  few  doubt,  shot  his 
wife  and  wounded  her  paramcjur.  'I'his  case  will  tell  heavily  against 
us  as  furnishing  occasion  to  think  and  speak  lightly  of  our  national 
morality.  Then  t:here  was  the  young  man  who,  while  under  the 
influence  of  terror  or  the  excitement  of  liquor,  fired  his  revolver 
right  and  left  among  a  crowd  in  a  village  bazar,  wounding  several 
people,  in  some  instances  mortally.  Next  we  have  another  young- 
man,  W.  J.  Bollock,  firing  at  and  killing  his  butler  because  the 
man  would  not  confess  to  the  theft  of  some  brandy.  Lastly  there 
is  the  murderous  assault  committed  under  slight  provocation  by 
the  sailors  Melvil  and  King  on  their  chief  officers.  It  is  seldom, 
happily,  that  a  sessions  produces  such  an  array  of  violent  crimes 
committed  by  Europeans  as  this  ; — perhaps  we  may  venture  to  say 
that  such  a  display  was  never  made  before.  We  fear  however,  it 
will  tell  against  our  national  reputation  if  we  were  to  treat  this  as  if 
it  were  an  ordinary  thing.  (!!ases  of  violence  towards  natives 
leading  to  their  death  are  always  sadly  too  conunon,  and  they 
must  have  a  large  effect  in  prejudicing  the  people  against  us  in- 
dividually and  collectively.     This    springs   chiefly    I'rom    the  vulgar 
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conceit  that  tlie  "Saheb,"  no  matter  what  his  character  or  position, 
is  immeasurably  above  the  "  nigger,"  and  that  indeed  the  latter, 
poor  soulless  wretch,  exists  but  to  serve  the  master  race  and  to  be 
cursed  or  cuffed  as  though  he  were  really  no  more  than  a  pariah 
dog. 

For  the  credit,  not  to  say  for  the  safety  of  the  British  commu- 
nity in  India  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  young  men  will  learn  to 
treat  the  people  in  a  manner  more  contistent  with  iheir  own  true 
dignity,  and  to  illustrate  more  worthily  the  virtues  of  our  nation. 
It  IS  only  thus  that  we  can  hope  to  win  the  true  respect  of  the 
natives  of  this  country,  and  to  establish  with  them  our  character 
as  a  nation  of  just  and  good  men." 

We  strongly  doubt  whether  the  "  young  men  "  of  the  European 
community  in  India  thus  feelingly  addressed  will  take  the  above  in 
good  part.  No  gentle  teaching  will  convince  them  that  the  nigger 
has  a  soul  or  that  he  is  made  to  do  anything  but  minister,  aye  even 
with  his  life,  to  the  wants  of  the  Shaheb.  Not  that  we  deny  the 
utility  of  such  exhortations  as  the  Bombay  Gazette  has  put  forth. 
Far  from  it.  They  secure,  if  not  to  reform  the  "  young  men,"  to 
shame  their  betters  {sic)  habits  of  thought  and  expression  into  more 
becoming  than  is  common  among  them.  The  majority  of  the  Indian 
Press  are  afraid  of  speaking  of  the  evil.  There  are  a  discreditable 
few  who  delight  in  its  existence.  The  occasional  expression  of  such 
opinions  as  the  Gazette  propounds  will  gradually  have  an  effect 
upon  the  most  callous  and  the  most  timorous  of  our  contemporaries. 
Thus,  again,  there  are  the  juries  which  are  privileged  to  try  Euro- 
pean offenders  against  the  persons  and  lives  of  natives.  The  culp' 
able  levity  with  which  these  juries  treat  such  offences,  the  profligate 
obstinacy  with  which  some  jurymen  hold  out  to  save  the  guilty  from 
condemnation  can  only  be  cured  by  the  action  of  a  healthy  public 
0[)ini(m  such  as  can  be  produced  and  rendered  effective  only  by  re- 
peated  remonstrances  of  the  nature  published  above.  It  rests, 
however,  with  the  judges  of  the  land  to  teacii  the  great  lesson  that  an 
all-protecting  law  watches  with  equal  care,  the  life,  liberty  and 
person  of  the  whitest  and  darkest  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
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MR.  TOWNSEND'S  LECTURE  * 

In  no  country  in  the  world  where  politics  forms  a  recognised 
pursuit  is  there  so  little  talk  upon  public  affairs  as  in  India.  The 
weekly  meetings  of  the  Legislative  Council  seldom  form  occasions 
for  the  delivery  of  speeches.  Town  Hall  orations  take  place  at 
intervals  of  years.  Ceremonials  which  bring  government  ofiHcials 
in  contact  with  the  people,  such  as  the  bestowal  of  khelats  and 
titles,  afford  appropriate  opportunities  which  are  rarely  availed  of. 
The  upper  classes  of  the  people  themselves  feel  no  vocation  to 
enlighten  their  countrymen  on  topics  affecting  the  national  interests. 
Parly  feelings  evaporate  in  lengthy  petitions.  Public  measures  are 
inaugurated  by  verbose  resolutions  and  vindicated  in  multitudinous 
paragraphs.     Everywhere  the  pen  has  superseded  the  tongue. 

It  is  only  the  other  day  the  Times  had  an  article  on  the  function 
of  lectures,  in  these  times.  Whatever  they  may  be  in  England,  here 
their  utility  is  manifest.  The  political  lecture  is  in  many  respects 
different  from  the  mere  political  speech.  Both,  of  course,  have  a 
practical  object.  Both  are  eminent  aids  to  political  agitation.  But 
the  lecture  has  a  larger  and  a  higher  scope  than  the  speech.  The 
former  instructs  with  something  like  authority.  It  lays  claims,  and 
generally  has  the  claim  allowed,  to  something  of  the  deference  paid 
to  judicial  utterances.  It  has  almost  a  judicial  exemption  from  face- 
to-face  criticism.  It  is  much  more  elaborate,  more  exhaustive  of 
the  subject,  and  usually  better  reasoned  than  the  speech.  Hence 
it  is  the  form  of  communication  most  suited  to  the  prosecution  of 
political  objects  in  India.  Here  we  have  no  political  leaders  of 
eminence  whose  word  of  educated  men  with  formed  ideas  upon 
the  leading  questions  of  policy  {sic).  Few  understand  them,  and  the 
many  therefore  require  to  be  instructed  and  led  rather  than  courted 
and  converted.  We  therefore  hail  Mr.  Townsend's  lecture  "  upon 
the  influence  of  Europe  on  Asia"  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  commu- 
nications on  political  subjects  in  a  new  and  most  useful  form  of  the 
lectures.  Itself  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  proved  successful.  The 
object  of  the  lecture  was  to  build  a  scientific  theory  that  may  serve 
as  a  solid  foundation    for   the   policy  advocated  by  a  large  section  of 

♦  Meredith  Townsend,  the  Editor  of  the  Friend  of  India. 
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British  residents  in  India — the  policy  of  placing  the  European 
population  of  India  on  the  footing  of  a  privileged  class.  Ilie 
lecturer  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a  theory  calculated  to  impose 
upon  people.  He  enumerated  all  the  examples  afforded  by  history 
of  Europeans  races  conquering  in  Asia,  and  ultimately  losing  their 
power  as  they  fused  in  one  common  mass  with  the  conquered  race  ; 
and  deduced  from  this  list  the  conclusion  that  Europeans  are 
distined  to  conquer  in  Asia,  but  that  the  maintaining  of  an  exclu- 
sive and  isolated  position  of  political  and  social  superiority  in  the 
land  they  conquered  was  an  indispensible  condition  of  their  mainte- 
nance of  the  empire.  'I'hcre  is  much  of  plausibility  if  not  of  novelty  in 
this  theory.  The  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  civilised  world,  the 
aspect  which  makes  the  greatest  impression  on  observers,  strongly 
favours  this  theory.  The  superiority  in  almost  every  respect  of  the 
European  over  the  Asiatic  races  is  so  manifest  that  the  domination 
of  the  former  over  the  latter  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity,  a  law 
of  nature  ;  it  seems  equally  a  matter  of  necessity  a  law  of  nature 
that  the  amalgamation  of  the  superior  with  the  inferior  race,  either 
physical  or  political,  should  result  in  the  production  of  a  breed  in 
the  one  case  and  of  a  power  in  the  other  inferior  to  any  one  fresh 
from  Europe. 

The  success  of  the  lecture  is  ascribable  to  two  causes  : — 
The  first  is  the  character  of  the  audience  he  addres  ed.  An 
audience  of  Englishmen  is  better  apt  than  any  other  to  appreciate 
lessons  drawn  from  history.  They  have  a  great  deal  too  much  in 
the  history  of  their  country,  in  the  traditions  of  their  breed,  to  be 
proud  of.  The  history  of  their  country,  flatters  their  national  vanity 
while  it  edifies  their  intellect.  On  the  other  hand,  scholarship, 
deep  or  extensive,  does  not  form  a  very  distinguishing  feature  of  an 
English  audience.  Critiques  upon  Mr.  Townsend's  lecture  which 
have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  exhibit  every  good 
scholarship.  The  lecture  is  blamed  in  these  critiques  for  his 
utterance  of  an  unchristian  and  ungenerous  sentiments — and  there 
the  chivalry  of  English  nature  could  not  restrain  itself  within  the 
bounds  of  spurious  patriotism  recommended  for  the  guidance  of 
life — but  no  one  has  blamed  him  for  his  suppression  of  many 
historical  truths.  That  with  two  exceptions  the  fabled  capture  of 
my  and  the  conquest   of  India,    (we  put  the  crusades  aside  as  events 
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that  led  to  no  events  of  great  geographical  importance)  the  tide  of 
conquest  has  always  flown  from  east  to  west  is  a  fact  covered  with 
much  more  tact  by  the  lectures  than  scanned  by  his  hearers. 

Secondly  tlie  lecturer  has  fortunately  used  a  [)hrase  to  which  he 
could  need  not  give  its  real  significance  without  overturning  his 
theory.  He  speaks  of  a  law  of  race, — and  though  his  ethnology  has 
simply  been  laughed  at  even  by  his  countrymen,  he  has  struck  at 
their  deepest  passion.  We  feel  no  pride  in  claiming  kindred  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  wish  that  the  evidence  on  that  head  were 
less  conclusive  than  it  is.  But  science,  even  when  impressed  to  the 
service  of  faction,  refuses  obedience  to  clumsy  manipulation.  The 
politics  of  the  Indian  Reform  League  will  derive  little  support  from 
ethnic  science.  Tlie  Bengallee  owns  the  same  origin  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  If  he  is  a  subject  race  it  is  because  he  lives  under 
the  guidance  of  a  different,  perhaps  an  inferior  civilization  than  the 
Anglo  Saxon. 

Our  allotted  space  is  spent.  The  subject  may  claim  another 
notice. 


POPULAR  FALLACIES 

The  letter  signed  X.  Y.  Z  ;  published  in  the  last  week's  issue 
of  the  Friend  of  India,  broadly  discusses  the  tone  of  the  Indian 
Press  and  the  temper  of  the  non-official  portion  of  the  Europe. m 
community  at  this  tmie  of  general  turbulence.  Although  we  do 
not  share  with  the  writer  in  all  his  ihuughts  about  Indian  progress 
and  all  his  views  on  the  most  efficacious  means  to  promote  that  end 
and  his  opinions  on  the  present  course  of  policy  for  the  government, 
we  siill  highly  admire  the  strong  h^ve  of  justice  and  christian  truth 
who  pervades  the  epistle.  The  writer  bases  the  future  government 
of  India  on  strictly  christian  principles,  and  maintains  that  the  end 
of  England  and  of  Providence  will  be  best  served  by  such  a  ciMiduct. 
We  do  not  quarrel  with  Christianity  nor  do  we  hold  it  as  incompa- 
tible with  the  march  of  civilization  or  the  advancement  of  a  nation's 
political  iiappiness.  True  and  unperverted  Christianity  is  a  better 
code  fur  the  guidance  of  sincere  and  liberal  statesman  in  the  path 
of  tiuth,  and  justice,  liberty,  and  equality  for  the  human  race  than 
A\  moral  philosophy  and  codified    abstract    political    nia,\iuis.     But 
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religion  is  not  infrequently  a  cloak  to  cover  in  appearance  many 
sordid  vices  and  impure  motives,  and  Christianity  is  in  like  manner 
not  seldom  made  by  selfish  and  calculating  men  to  give  authority 
to  opinions  and  sanctify  measures  whicii  in  the  end  are  calculated 
only  to  promote  their  own  interested  views.  Christianity  above  all 
teaches  toleration,  but  say  who  dare  that  the  most  professed  pious 
Christians  sojourning  in  this  country  are  not  the  worst  of  intolerent 
men.  We  mean  no  disrespect  to  or  libel  on  the  goodly  set  of 
devoted  and  sincere  missionaries  of  the  Gospel,  but  we  do  not 
doubt  that  our  words  will  sling  those  whose  conscience  can  not 
deceive.  If  moral  influence  is  superior  to  all  material  agency,  is 
it  consonant  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  sanction  the  sway 
of  the  sword  before  the  calm  conquest  of  the  reason  ?  If  equality 
is  the  noblest  principle  that  the  soldier  of  the  cross  should  battle 
for,  is  it  Christian  to  advocate  such  a  privilege  wiiich  is  certainly  a 
benefit  to  a  few  hundreds  and  an  absolute  hardship  to  millions  ? 
The  leading  fact  of  the  true  Cl)ristian's  daily  life  is  charity,  but  the 
Christian  writers  of  India,  advocating  Christian  policy,  make  it  a 
religion  of  high-handed  oppression  and  racial  tyranny.  Legislation 
will  not  suffer  one  system  of  justice  for  one  class  and  another 
system  for  aiiottier  class,  virtually  legalising  that  race  superiority 
and  hauteur  which  have  of  late  begun  to  mix  so  much  with  the 
Anglo-Indian's  daily  habits  and  actions  ;  but  our  Christian  writers 
in  India  must  oppose  that  effort  of  the  legislature  tooth  and  nail 
and  call  this  opposition  the  practical  tendency  of  true  Cliristianity  ? 
If  example  is  stronger  than  precept,  the  Anglo-Indian  surely  leaves 
such  an  impress  of  his  character  on  the  native's  mind  for  good  as 
will  never  be  obliterated.  The  British  Lion,  we  read  in  the  fiction 
of  history,  is  a  noble  animal,  but  we  read  only  in  such  fictions. 
Christianity  is  a  too  palpable  reality,  but  it  is  marked  under  a  false 
guise  in  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Indian.  We  do  not  however,  in 
slating  thus  freely  our  experience  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  Anglo- 
Indian  writers,  mean  to  disparage  the  writer  of  the  epistle  under 
n(;iice.  He  appears  to  be  perfectly  sincere,  and  as  such  we  shall 
remark  on  one  or  two  points    advanced  by  him. 

His  arguments  about  equal  justice  and  equal  liberty  for  the 
diverse  nationalities  that  people  of  India,  with  Europeans,  are  sound, 
and   manifest   u  spun   that  marks  him  above  the  average  run  of  his 
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countrymen    in    the    past.     But    while  recording  our  approbation  of 

these  sentiments  of  the  letter  under  notice,  we  can  not  with  safe  con- 

cience  pass  over  one  monstrous  falsehood    which    tlie    Editor  of  tlie 

Friend  of  India    has    published  in   his  review  of   this  epistle,     'I'he 

Editor  says    that  the    European  never  receives  justice    at    the  hands 

of   Native   Judge.     The    high  intelligence    and    civilization    of   the 

former,    constitutional    ideas   and    love  of  strict   and  undefiled  law, 

make    him,    it    is   said,  an    object  of  suspicion  and  not  sympathy  to 

the   latter.     If   a   studied    falsehood    could    be    more     ingeniously 

penned  and  industriously  circulated  than  this  we  are  much  mistaken. 

Surely   this  false    assertion    having  no  fact  to  rest  on,  is  a  deliberate 

libel    on    the    Native    Judge    of    India,    and    o\\  the    whole  judicial 

policy   of  the    country,    inaugurated  by  Lord  William  Hentinck,  and 

supported    by    strongly  and    loudly  expressed    opinions  in  England. 

The    Dacca    News   who    draws   its   weekly    inspirations     from    the 

experience  of  Mofussil  courts,  especially  Native,  and    anxious  always 

to  find  a  flaw  in  native  decisions  has    with    all    industry,    succeeded 

in  findiuLj  but  few  instances  in  which  the  Europeans  did  not   receive 

justice  from  the  hands  of  a  Native  Judge.      If  private   courtesy  does 

not    interfere,    we    challenge    our    European    friends  to  cite  a  single 

case  in    which    the    European    was    done    injustice  to  or    his  claims 

were    disallowed    upon  grounds  of  law  and  fact  by  the  Native  Judge 

of  the  Small  Cause  Court  of  Calcutta.     To  say  that    the  Englishman 

is   a   representative    of   a    higher    civilization  and  therefore  a  riddle 

to  the  Native  Judge  in  respect  to  the  habits  and  transactions    of   his 

daily    life    is  enveloping   a    patent    though  disagreeably  hard  fact  in 

needless  mystery.     We  admit  that  the  society   of    England    breathes 

a    higher  tone,    and    the    world  the  Englishman  comes  from  to  this 

country    has    many   discrepancies    for  which  we  have  no  name  here. 

But    the    Englishman    can    be    known    as    much    from    tlie  faithful 

pictures   of   his    life   in    ncjvels   and  other  social  episodes   as    from 

a  daily    intercourse  with  his  thoughts.     He  is  a   great    babbler   and 

cannot    keep    his   secrets.      He   is   a   great    lover    of   his    own  self, 

and    is    always    portraying    forth    his    own    shape    and    make.     He 

is    proud   of   his    country    and    of   his    society    and    is  never    slow 

to  lay    bare    before    the    world    their    distinguishing    features.      He 

is    great     salf-accuser,    and    is    seldom    chary    to     lell    of    his    uwn 

f(jibl'j3  and    chronich    hi.-^    own    follies.     Thus    the    Englishman    is 

39 
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no  secret  to  the  world,    much  less  to  tlie  Bengalee,  who  studies  him 
the  most. 

There  are  other  facts  and  conclusions  with  which  X.  Y.  Z.  lias 
interlaced  his  letter  and  made  comments  upon,  but  in  this  contest 
we  observe  one  fact,  namely  that  the  letter  writer  is  always  on  the 
right  side,  while  the  Editor  is  as  invariably  wrong.  The  Editor, 
unable  to  stifle  the  appeals  to  reason  and  religion  which  the 
letter  writer  argues,  invokes  the  latter's  patriotism  and  national 
pride  to  drown  them.  He  betrays  an  obstinacy  in  holding  the  iron 
hand  of  the  European  over  the  native  which  is  never  the  amiable, 
and  declares  he  will  not  resign  it,  thougli  he  may  be  defeated  in  fair 
contest  of  opinion.  These  subterfuges  and  haughtiness  are  really 
miserable,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  one  who  strongly  inveighs 
against  the  Press  Act  should  be  the  staunch  follower  of  a  course, 
which  should  offer  tiie  most  thorough  and  incontestable  vindication 
of  that  much  abused  measure  of  Lord  Canning. 


WHO  ARE  THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDIA  ?  * 

The  Wesimnister  Revieiv  believes  that  tlie  people  of  India  have 
no  existence  save  "  in  the  brains  of  Mr.  Bright."  It  is  something 
like  maudlin  sentimentality  to  talk  of  their  rights,  their  liberties, 
their  progress,  their  happiness.  The  class  of  writers  who  maintain 
that  we  have  no  civilization,  no  gratitude,  loyalty,  truth,  fidelity, 
public  opinion  or  national  feeling,  that  our  aristocracy  is  no  safe- 
guard to  the  state  and  that  every  native  is  a  traitor  at  heart,  are 
resolved  to  extinguish  us  by  denying  our  very  existence  and  to  bring 
down  anniliilation  upon  those  struggling  vestiges  of  national  life 
which  are  seen  dotted  over  the  vast  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
They  would  propagate  that  the  Bengal  ryot  is  a  myth,  the  up- 
country  peasant  a  phantom  of  some  hot  brain,  the  Madras  cultivator 
a  non-entity,  the  Bombay  purvoe  tlie  being  of  a  dream,  the 
Mahralta  Poorabee  an  impostor  without  history,  and  the  rigid 
Hindu  a  mesmerized  mummy  of  Egypt.  The  most  extravagant 
idealist  never  disproved  the  existence  of  being  more  completely. 
But    both    the    philosopher   and    the    historian — the  principal  regu- 


•  March  4,  1858. 
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lators   of  the    soci;il    life   and    moral   being  of  the  world — find  the 
interests  of  civilization,    humanity   and   truth   imperilled  in  the  in- 
culcation   of  such    a   special    dogma.     It   requires   not    Aristotle's 
Catigories,    Bacon's    Universal  Princi[)le  of   Induction,   Kant's    Pure 
Reasoning  or  Cousin's  emperico-philosophical  analysis  to  demonstrate 
the  national   existence   of  the    people   of  India.     The  positivity    of 
this    fact   is   patent  enough   to   be   understood    without    the  aid  of 
Compte.     But  really  it  takes  the  world  by  surprise — and    the   action 
is  most   stupefying — to   hear  the    Westminister  Revieiv   ignore  the 
existence  of  the  people  of  India.     Must  then  all    history    have  been 
erring   from   the   days   of  the   demigods  to  those  of  the  Dalhousie 
annual  reports.     Must   then    the    fact   of  national    suffering  in  the 
extreme  Southern  Asia    have    been    a    successful  falsehood  all  along 
to  be  detected  by  a    Westminister  Revieiver  in  the  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-eighth  year  of   the  Christian   era  ?     Must  then  the  parlia- 
mentary  deliberation    on    the   good   government   and  happiness  of 
the   people   of  India    have    been    a   series  of  self-deceptions  to  the 
public  of  England,  undeceived  for  this  long    tract   of   time  ?     Must 
then    British   rule,    British    conquest,  and  British  Progress  in  India 
have  been  a  vain  long  pursuit  after  a  Man  in  the  Moon  ? 

Verily  the  question  arises  who   are    then   the   people  of    India  ? 
— It   is   they   who   cultivate  the    Indian  field  and  contribute  to  the 
life  and  blood  of  the  English    Government   in    this   country.     It  is 
they   whose   political    life   and    existence   as   a   subject   nation  are 
ruled  by  the  Controllers  and  Directors  of  the  East  India   Company. 
It   is   they   against   whom    volunteers     neigh    and    Photographers 
negative.     It  is   they   who   feed   the   adventurer  and  the    merchant 
and  second  European  enterprise   in  this   country  with  the  agreeable 
offer   of   physical   and   pecuniary  aid.     It    is  they  who  tended   with 
the   nurse's    care   and   the    brother's    sympathy  the    stray  fugitives, 
burning  with  hunger  and   thirst,  naked  to  the  waist  and  shivering  to 
the  heart,  that  could   find  way    from    the    volcanos   of   fanatic  and 
rebellious  fury  which    had    burst   open   in  the  upper    provinces    of 
India.     It  is  they,  the  sinews    and    bone   of  the    land,   who,    when 
the  Independent  Britons   conspired  to  make  a    mutiny  by    usurping 
the  place  of  constituted    authority   and   resolving   themselves  into  a 
committee  of  safety,  averted  the  calamity  by  a  strong  demonstration 
of  firm    attachment    to   and    sincere  confidence  in  the  measures  and 
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good  faith  of  tlie  reigning  ministry.  It  is  they  upon  whose  future 
the  world  looks  with  an  anxious  interest.  It  is  they  whom  Clive 
sought  to  conciliate,  Hastings  never  disrespected,  Cornwallis  always 
cared  for,  Bentinclc  never  distrusted,  Dalliousie  could  not  separate 
from  his  view  of  Indian  Government,  and  Canning  looks  upon  with 
confidence  and  hope.  It  is  they  for  whose  evangelization  Exeter 
Hall  resounds,  for  whose  regeneration  even  Indian  Reform  meetings 
clamour. 

We  trust  that  the  above  description  of  the  people  of  India  will 
convince  the  most  sceptical  that  there  is  a  people  of  India — 
Niggers  or  Nobodies,  there  they  are,  veritable  corporeal  existences. 
How  they  shf)uld  be  dealt  with — whether  by  the  higher  policy  of 
the  Romans  towards  the  nations  they  absorbed  into  tlieir  empire, 
or  by  the  policy  dictated  by  "  manifest  destiny,"  is  a  question  to  be 
solved  by  statemanship  as  well  as  by  dissertations  on  the  law  of 
race.  The  magnanimity  and  loftiness  of  a  nation  consist  not  in 
race  hauteur  and  ungenerous  display  of  power, — but  in  a  dignified 
communication  with  the  less  fortunate  nation  and  a  course  of  proper 
concihation  to  induce  the  latter  to  a  better  course  of  social  life, 
morality  and  independence.  Let  Cliristian  England  learn  political 
morality  and  international  law  from  Pagan  Rome  and  we  may  boldly 
say  that  her  glory  will  be  the  heightened  as  she  is  farther  ad- 
vanced in  civilization. 


ANTAGONISM  OF  RACE  * 

In  another  column  will  be  found  a  letter  f  by  Dr.  Mouatt 
repudiating  certain  very  unworthy  sentiments  put  into  his  mouth 
by  a  correspondent  of  ours  who  in  our  last  issue  gave  what  purport- 
ed to  be  the  principal  points  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Doctor 
at  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  of  Suburban  School. 
As  a  vindication  the  letter  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  completely 
successful,  for  it  is  an  unqualified  disavowal  of  the    language    imput- 

*  Hindu  Patriot,  Sep.  30,  1858.  Dr.  l\I<mati,  the  Director  of  Pul)lic  Instruc- 
tions, was  reported  to  have  said  at  a  prize  (listiilniiion  meeting  thai  Indians  were 
liars,  havini:  supreme  contempt  for  truth  anil  tli:ii  tliey  owed  their  safety  to  for- 
bearance of  Fnropeans. 

t  Dr.  MoiKiii  writes  in  this  letter  "  I  referred  1.)  the  absence  of  a  moral  train- 
ing us  a  brand)  of  School  instruction  in  Bengal  and  tiie  conseiiuenl  low  standard 
of  morals.  ' 
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ed.  Bui  T^r.  l\Iour\tt  raises  another  question  of  more  general  inter- 
est and  importance.  Disavowing  any  antagonistic  feeling  towards 
our  race  on  his  own  part  he  seems  to»charge  us  with  entertaining 
towards  Europeans  those  sentiments  of  liostility  which  constitute 
what  has  been  called  the  "antagonism  of  race."  We  fearlessly 
meet  this  charge  with  the  traverse.  We  deny  that  any  portion  of 
the  Bengalee  population,  educated  or  uneducated,  Zemindar  or 
ryot,  ricli  or  poor,  higti  caste  or  low-caste,  entertain  any  such  feel- 
ings against  Europeans  as  a   race. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  history  of  some  few  months 
to  test  the  validity  of  our  plea.  The  term  "  antagonism  of  race  "  was 
first  employed  about  the  state  of  relations  between  our  countrymen 
and  our  Euro[)ean  fellow-subjects  not  by  the  former  but  by  the  latter. 
It  was  first  employed  in  formal  and  set  language  by  those  assembled 
the  Town  Hall  about  two  years  ago  to  oppose  the  enactment  of  a 
law  proposed  with  a  view,  among  other  things,  to  bring  European 
British  subjects  to  the  law  of  the  country.  It  was  then  used  and 
there  used  in  a  sense  intentionally  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  the 
entire  native  public  and  degrading  to  their  character  and  position. 
It  was  broadly  stated,  and  without  reserve  or  qualification,  that  the 
native  of  India  was  incapable  of  sitting  judicially  over  the  act, 
conduct  and  affairs  of  the  European  by  reason  of  the  "  antagonism 
of  race."  Now  this  fact,  namely,  that  this  phrase  was  first  employed 
by  those  who  now  charge  us  with  having  initiated  hostilities,  goes 
to  prove  that,  so  far  as  the  feeling  is  concerned,  the  Euro[)eans  in 
India  are  principally  responsible  for  whatever  "  antagonism  of  race" 
has  been  evoked  by  subsequent  events. 

The  proofs  strengthen  with  the  evidence  of  later  times.  Those 
times  have  been  as  Dr.  Mouatt  well  expresses  it,  an  "unparallelled 
period  of  strife."  And  what  has  been  the  demeanour  respectively 
of  the  two  parties  who  have  joined  issue  on  this  question  durmg 
this  "  un[)aralle!led  period  of  strife"  ?  It  would  be  superfluous  for 
us  to  insist  upon  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  separating  the  Bengalees 
from  the  rest  of  the  Indian  races  in  the  consideration  of  the 
important  topic.  Nor  are  our  European  fellow  subjects  unaware 
of  this  distinction  or  reluctant  to  make  it  where  it  suits  their 
purposes.  Well  then,  this  distinction  made,  we  fearlessly  assert 
that  throughout  this  "  unparallelled  period  of  strife"  the    Bengalees 
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have  manifested  no  real  "antagonism"  genuinely  and  unmistake- 
ably  founded  on  differences  such  as  have  actuated  tlie  majority  of 
EuropeMn  residents  in  Bengal  in  their  conduct  towards  its  native 
population. 

Now  the  most  prejudiced  or  the  least  scrupulous  of  our  oppo- 
nents have  not  gone  the  length  of  deliberately  attributing  to  the  mass 
of  the  Bengalee  population  sentiments  betokening  any  the  slightest 
degree  of  race  hatred.  It  is  what  have  been  called  the  educated 
classes  of  Bengalees  who  have  in  fact  been  charged  with  entertain- 
ing and  uttering  the  sentiments  that  have  afforded  a  pretext  for  the 
accusation.  Well  let  us  compare  the  conduct  of  the  "  educated 
natives  "  in  this  respect  with  that  of  their  European  fellow  subjects. 
The  facts  are  strewed  over  a  small  length  of  time,  and  may  easily  be 
recollected. 

All  that  by  any  perversity  of  constructive  genius  could  be  made 
to  denote  manifestations  on  the  part  of  the  "  educated  natives  "  of 
an  "  antagonism  of  race  "  are  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  Town 
Hall  meeting  in  support  of  the  non-exemption  law  and  the  writings 
in  this  journal.  Now,  nine-tenths  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
those  speeches  were  positively,  as  they  were  purposely,  complimen- 
tary to  our  opponents  on  the  occasion.  Tlie  burden  of  the  argu- 
ment used  in  those  speeches  was  tliat  the  subjection  of  Englishmen 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mofussil  criminal  courts  would  ensure  what 
the  unaided  exertion  of  the  natives  would  fail  to  achieve.  The 
majority  of  the  speakers  dwelt  upon  this  point  with  an  earnestness 
and  sincerity  that  now  seem  to  us  really  misplaced.  One  speech, 
indeed,  was  spoken  on  the  occasion  that  adopted  a  stronger  and, 
we  hesitate  not  in  saying,  a  higher  tone.  When  Babu  Rajendralal 
Mitter  denounced  the  "sweepings  of  Europe"  he  simply  inflicted 
a  merited  chastisement  on  a  class  which  the  great  British  public 
and  British  Society  have  repudiated  with  no  concealed  scorn.  It  is 
no  small  fault  in  a  Bengalee  that  he  should  refuse  to  recognise  a 
countrymen  of  the  Ellenboroughs  and  the  Brights  in  a  set  of  men 
afraid  to  answer  to  the  law  and  proud  of  an  outlaw's  privileges. 
Yet,  even  the  language,  harsh  as  it  hears,  bore  a  sense  full  of 
respect  for  the  British  character.  The  speaker  plainly  intimated 
that  lie  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  knowledge  of  that  character — 
and  all  who  personally  know  the  speaker   know    that  his  knowledge 
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on  that  head  is  not  small — that  claims  so  monstrously  unjust  as 
those  advanced  by  the  non-exemptionists  should  be  preferred  by 
genuine  true  hearted  Uritons,  Never  did  a  nation  receive  a  higher 
compliment  than  the  British  in  Babu  Kajendralal  Mitter's  speech. 

As  reo;ards  ourselves,  we  have  very  little  to  say.  Though 
always  willing  to  mend  and  make  amends  when  wrong  or  doing  a 
wrong,  this  journal  is  not  accustomed  to  render  explanations  where 
they  are  not  sought  in  good  faith  and  a  spirit  of  fairness.  It  may, 
however,  serve  the  interests  of  some  to  point  out  that,  throughout 
the  contest  which  has  been  waging  for  many  months  between  a 
section  of  the  European  public  in  India  and  the  party  it  is  our 
privilege  to  represent,  we  have — the  "  educated  natives  "  have — 
never  for  a  moment  given  to  the  strife  the  character  of  a  contest 
l)etween  races.  They  have  never  talked  of  "  the  innate  vileness  " 
of  the  European,  nor  tried  to  prove  scientifically  that  the  European 
was  made  by  God  to  be  a  slave  to  the  native  of  India.  I'hey  have 
never  said  that  the  European,  because  he  is  such,  should  have 
constantly  the  Indian's  feet  upon  his  neck,  and  tliat  he  is  not  deserv- 
ing of  better  treatment.  They  have  never  given  their  sympathies 
to  the  committer  of  rape  or  murder  because  the  victim  was  a 
European. 

Partisanship  we  do  not  disclaim.  In  the  pursuit  of  political 
object  the  "  educated  native  "  has  felt  himself  under  no  obligation 
to  study  the  wishes  or  the  class  interests  of  his  European  fellow- 
subject  or  to  yield  to  his  unjust  claims.  He  abides  by  his  own 
judgment  as  to  which  policy  he  is  to  support  and  which  to 
condemn,  and  if  in  pursuing  these  ends  he  has  differed  from  his 
European  fellow-subjects,  the  difference  is  to  be  attributed  to 
political  not  to  ethnic  causes. 


SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 

DIVISIONS  IN  HINDOO  SOCIETY. 

It  is  anuisiiig  to  mark  the  desperate  shifts  to  which  tlie  genera- 
tion of  grandfathers  is  ever  and  anon  resorting  in  order  to  dyke 
in  froDi  the  aggressions  of  a  daily  accummulating  sea  of  new  truths, 
institutions  wliich  were  tlie  marvel  of  their  youth  and  which  they 
would  fain  canonize  in  their  dotage.  It  is  piteous  to  behold 
hoary  headed  patriarchs,  on  whose  brows  has  descended  the  halo  of 
antiquity,  making  an  expiring  effort  to  rally  round  errors  on  which 
a  new  light  has  begun  to  break  in — which  will  ere  long  succumb 
to  a  deluge  of  enlightened  ideas,  the  first  surges  whereof  are  already 
moarning  (sic)  ominously.  Worn  out  octogenarian  minds  vainly 
endeavour  to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  a  progress  which, 
obeying  a  fundamental  law  of  nature,  is  moving  onwards  with  the 
implacability  of  destiny.  The  spell  which  hitherto  invested  horrid 
social  institutions  with  a  tint  borrowed  from  paradise  exists  no 
longer  to  blind  the  vulgar  or  obfuscate  wisdom.  There  has  been 
reared  in  our  country  a  higher  standard  by  wliich  to  designate  the 
boundary  between  virtue  and  vice  than  couplets  of  Sanscrit  verse, 
which  are  undoubledly  very  good  poetry,  but  whicli,  no  ghost  needs 
tells  us,  are  not  nevertheless  revelation  !  Yet  so  strong  is  the 
inertia  of  ancient  usages  that  even  a  skilful  composition  of  forces 
is  unable  to  disturb  their  position  ;  or  if  it  does,  the  rash  Milo  who 
achieves  the  impossibility  finds  perhaps  a  tomb  in  the  cleft  where 
he  anticipated  a  triumph  !  There  is  notiiing  either  monstrous  or 
unnatural  in  the  fact  that  those  who  have  lived  out  a  social  cycle 
should  traverse  the  utility  of  measures  which  were  not  essential 
to  the  happy  and  peaceful  progress  of  the  circle  in  which  their 
best  associations  are  quartered.  But  it  is  certainly  extraordinary  that 
the  youngmcn  on  whom  the  influence  of  recollection  has  not  yet 
obtained  any  suljstuntial  hold  should  consign  their  judgment 
and  independent  thought  to  the  rude  modelling  of  forefathers 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  aljility  or  true  learning — that  they 
should  accept  as  the  /ic  ///a    iiKia  of  human    v.'i^dom    iuotilutions 
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which  bear  on  their  very  face  the  impress  of  barbarous  ruffianism 
or  selfish  jealousy.  Such  a  grovelling  resignation  of  the  truth- 
right  of  the  human  species  argues  a  most  lamentable  condition  of 
mental  effiminacy,  and  a  strong  effort  is  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  spring  superior  to  the  obnoxious  influence  of  invested  opinions. 
The  innovation  recently  introduced  into  this  country  by  which 
innocent  infants  are  intended  to  be  snatched  from  a  destiny  of 
perpetual  vestalhood  has  rent  the  Hindoos  of  Bengal  into  two 
essential  divisions.  The  admirers  of  the  new  order  of  things  have 
been  denounced  as  heretics  and  branded  as  out-caste  by  their 
orthodox  brethren.  A  few  instances  of  widow-marriage  have  occurred, 
and  the  parties  concerned  have  been  excluded  from  the  pale  of 
native  society.  A  ban  rests  upon  them  which  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  remove.  If  the  educated  amongst  us  display  a  resulute  front, 
and  are  true  to  their  professions,  not  all  the  shasters  in  India 
can  prevent  them  from  carrying  out  a  just  and  wholesome  reform. 
The  inveteracy  of  caste  has  ceased  to  exist,  for  many  things  opposed 
to  the  shasters  are  now  perpetrated  by  Hindoo  gentlemen  with 
but  a  gauge  screen  of  secrecy.  These,  nevertheless,  are  suffered  to 
comprise  part  and  parcel  of  Hindoo  society,  and  the  most 
fastidous  caste-monger  does  not  hesitate  to  associate  with  them 
in  religious  ceremonies  and  social  intercourse.  It  is  only  the  open 
and  defiant  renouncements  of  the  Hindoo  faith  which  subjects 
the  offender  to  social  outlawry — making  him  a  pariah  amongst  his 
countrymen — a  thing  of  loathing  and  contempt.  But  the  feelings 
which  led  to  the  enforcement  of  this  treatment  are  less  those  of 
anger  for  transgressions  of  faith  than  of  the  disdain  universally 
felt  towards  a  renegade.  The  divisions  in  Hindoo  society  caused 
by  the  novel  marriages  have  originated  in  the  former  description 
of  feeling.  They  are  the  manifestation  of  the  revenge  of  the 
orthodox  party  for  the  slight  put  upon  their  opinions,  tinged  with 
Asiatic  repugnance  towards  practices  which  have  a  tendency  to 
lower  a  romantic  ideal  of  female  chastity.  When  the  feeling  of 
revenge  wears  off,  or  as  soon  as  large  accessions  are  made  to  the 
liberal  party  consisting  of  the  youthful  members  of  those  who  are 
the  most  boisterous  in  their  opposition  to  the  new  regime — the 
voice  of  clamour  will  cease  to  be  heard  and  society  will  return 
to  its  usual   course.     Let   not   therefore    the   friend  of  the     widow 

40 
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be  dismayed  into  a  pusillanimous  neutrality  or  discouraged  by  an 
impending  interdict  from  acting  conscientiously  his  part  in  the 
important  drama.  Instances  have  come  to  our  notice  in  which 
native  gentlemen  residing  in  some  of  the  villages  about  Calcutta 
who  had  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Hindoo  widow  marriage, 
have  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  voice  of  schism  and  still 
maintain  the  social  position  which  the  bigotry  of  a  few  ill-educated 
conservatives  had  faintly  challenged.  It  is  time  that  enlightened 
men  begin  to  have  a  strong  party  of  their  own. 


11.    A  PLEA  FOR  CASTE.* 

Dr.  Duffs  lecture,  delivered  the  other  day  in  Cornwallis  Square, 
was  a  masterpiece  of  missionary  strategy.  The  gentlemen  who 
preceded  the  Reverend  Doctor  in  the  same  Hall,  indeed  spoke  to 
the  Hindoo  portion  of  the  audience,  but  his  lecture  was  avowedly 
•addressed  only  to  the  Sudra  portion  of  his  Hindoo  audience.  The 
Doctor's  idea,  though  by  no  means  original,  was  a  bold  and  gigantic 
one,  and  we  who  honor  genius  wherever  we  find  it,  will  not,  while  we 
dissent  from  his  opinions,  shrink  from  expressing  admiration  for  the 
breadth  of  his  conception.  He  aimed  at  a  revolution  of  the  most 
tremendous  kind  in  Hindoo  society.  He  atcempted  to  organize  a 
rebellion  of  the  Sudras  of  India  against  the  power  and  influence  of 
their  Brahmin  priests  and  superiors.  Having  flattered  them  as 
profusely  as  judges  and  pleaders  invariably  do  the  juries  they 
address,  with  their  being  men  of  sense  and  intelligence,  he  showed 
how  Manu  has  practically  ignored  their  humanity  and  degraded 
them  to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation.  He  reminded  them  of  the 
social  grievences  under  which  they  labour;  what  with  the  degradation 
of  caste,  their  civil  disabilities,  the  oppressions  and  insults  of  the 
Brahmins  and  the  extortions  of  the  gods,  their  life  was  unbearable 
to  any  other  people  and  all  but  unbearable  to  themselves.  And  he 
told  them  that  there  was  a  way  yet  of  escaping  these  evils,  and  that 
was  in  a  general  Sudra  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  Manu 
as   their   guide    and   instructor   in  the  ways  of  life,  for  it  was  Manu 
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who  three  thousand  years  ago  had  raised  the   other   three   castes   at 
their  expense   and  to   all  intents  and  purposes  sold  their  forefathers 
and  their  forefathers'  progeny  to   the  Brahmins,  and  that  so  long  as 
they  did  not  forget  the  veneration  for  Manu  which    was  now    virtu- 
ally  a   habit   with   them,    there   was   no    hope    for   them.     It  is  a 
singular  fact  in  nearly  all  the  revolutions  on  earth    that   men,    when 
they   have   once  made  up  their  minds  to  disobey  their  sovereign,  or 
disacknowledge  existing  laws,  pause  to  begin  the  ofTensive   ere   they 
have   dragged  to  light  some  obscure  repudiated  statute  or  a  law  that 
was  certainly  made,  but  was  never   enforced   whereon    to   allay   the 
anxiety  of  their  national  conscience  ;   for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
American  and  the  French  Revolution,    all    political   struggles   have 
ostensibly    been   to   assert   or   to  deny  historical,  but  unrecognized 
rights — the  question  has  scarcely  ever   turned   on  the  natural   rights 
of  mankind.     Precedents  therefore  required  that  the   Sudra   mutiny 
which  was  intended  to  be  got  up  should  be  able  to  find   a  justifica- 
tion  of  it,    as   usual,    in  some  such  forgotten  laws.     Dr,  Duff  with 
missionary  promptitude  was  ready  with  one.     He   alleged   that   the 
Vedas,  certainly  an  older  as  also  higher  authority  than  the  Institutes, 
do  not  countenance  the  degradation  of  the   Sudras,   as   indeed   the 
word   Sudra   does    not   occur  in  them.     We  shall  here  beg  leave  to 
observe  that  it  matters  little    if  it   does   not,    in   as    much  as   it  is 
unquestionably   a   sensible   construction  of  the  omission  to  suppose 
that  either  the  inspired  (in  the  human  sense  of  that    word)   authors 
of  the  Vedas  who  like  most  ancient  Hindu  sages  placed  a  great  and 
meaningless  importance  on  mere  words  and  forms,  thought  it  would 
pollute  the  pages  of  the  Holy    Bible   of   the    Hindoos    by  the  very 
insertion  in  it  of  a  word  discriptive  of  so  degraded,  because  probably 
depraved,     portion     of     mankind,    or    that,    what    is    very    likely, 
no   necessity   for  the  insertion  did  present  itself  at  the  time,  and  the 
Ved-makers  with  all  their  intelligence    must    be   confessed    to    have 
been   unable   to  divine   that    thousands   of  years   after  the  date  of 
their  works  the  want   of  that  necessity  or  rather  the  omission    wliich 
that   want   caused,  would  give  a  Missionary  a  handle  for  a  very  mis- 
chievous work,  or  that  the  Sudras  as  a  class  were  the  creation    of  a 
later  date.     Be  that  what  it   was,  Dr.  Duffs  discovery,  and    it  was  a 
discovery    to   him,   allayed   consciences    of    most    of    the   Sudras 
assembled   and  the  parvense  (?)  grin,  with  which  they   testified  their 
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satisfaction  and  the  boisterous  merriment  with  which  they,  by  way 
of  thankfulness,  cheered  the  lecturer  when  he  was  most  dull,  were 
a  real  enjoyment  to  a  few  discriminating  gentlemen  who  happened 
to  be  present. 

So  far  Dr.  Dufif.  His  enmity  to  the  doctrine  of  caste  ought  not 
to  strike  any  body  with  surprise.  It  has  its  enemies  from  a  time  so 
remote  that  every  one  should  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  a 
thing  to  be  naturally  expected  from  men,  who,  whatever  their  attain- 
ments, are  from  the  accident  of  their  birth  too  impatient  to  be 
impartial  on  the  question  on  hand,  and  are  unable  therefore  to 
appreciate  the  logic  of  venerable  institutions.  Even  here  the  school 
boys  and  debating  club  orators  preceded  Dr.  Duff  in  the  view  he 
took  of  caste  the  other  day,  and  they  and  their  like  were  preceded 
by  the  archangels  in  the  memorable  revolt  against  the  Almighty  in 
order  to  realize  a  supposed  equality  with  their  creator.  Dr.  Duff 
gave  Manu  the  undeserved  credit  of  being  the  founder  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  cannot  be,  since  Manu  evidently  speaks  of  it  as  exist- 
ing. The  Doctor  throughout  the  course  of  his  lecture  expressed 
and  implied  that  in  no  other  country  and  not  even  in  India  before 
•the  time  of  INIat^u  did  caste,  in  the  abstract  and  true  sen^  of  the 
word,  prevail.  We  shall  not  take  advantage  of  an  accidental 
omission  and  point  to  Egypt,  Mexico,  Peru  and  perhaps  Greece  and 
Rome,  for  a  contradiction  to  his  statement.  We  shall  take  our 
stand  upon  still  higher  ground  and  assert  that  caste  is  as  antique 
as  the  creation,  and  not  only  that,  but  that  it  is  a  necessity  with  the 
creation.  Caste  implies  two  things.  It ,  implies  both  variety  and 
harmony.  Caste  is  creation,  because  caste  is  harmony  and  harmony 
is  creation.  No  caste  is  chaos,  because  chaos  is  the  negation  of 
order  and  order  and  caste  are  synonimous.  Caste  also  signifies  subor- 
dination and  there  can  be  no  order  without  subordination.  Nature's 
plan  is  the  most  various  imaginable.  The  absolute  equality  for 
which  shallow  men  contend  never  and  nowhere  existed.  Caste  will 
of  necessity  disappear  when  the  Millenium  shall  arise  which  shall 
see  men  born  after  our  unchanging  model,  and  when  human 
monotony  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Before  the  Eutopia  of  the 
vision  of  religious  measures  like  Dr.  Cumming  will  be  realized,  caste 
except  in  momentary  intervals  of  social  anarchy  brought  by  the 
influt^nce  of  thinkers  of  Dr.  Duffs  type,  will  reign    as      complacently 
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as    befits  the  most  antique  and  universal  institution  or  phenomenon 
or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it  of  the  globe. 

Our  remarks  on  the  subject  have  been  necessarily  confined  to 
one,  though  the  broadest,  view  of  the  subject.  Next  week  we  hope 
to  return  to  it. 


m.    CASTE  :  ITS  ATTRIBUTES  AND  HISTORY  * 

In  our  issue  of  the  4th  June  we  promised  to  return  to  the 
subject  of  caste,  brought  on  the  topic  of  discussion  by  Dr.  Duff. 
Our  article  having  attracted  the  notice  of  more  than  one  member 
of  the  Press,  we  hasten  to  the  field  of  discussion  while  the  subject 
is  yet  warm. 

We  have  given  it  as  our  opinion  that  caste  is  coeval  with  the 
Creation,  and  that  it  is  an  omnipresent  and  inevitable  institution. 
If  anybody  were  to  doubt  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  we  entreat 
him  to  say  if  he  can  picture  to  himself  a  state  of  society  in  which 
absolute  equality  prevails,  in  which  men  are  cast  out  on  one 
unchanging  model,  and  in  which  knowledge,  power,  wealth,  mental, 
moral  and  physical  qualities  are  arithmetically  divided  among 
all  the  members  of  the  human  species.  We  believe  it  is  not  given 
to  the  mind,  with  all  its  capabilities,  to  realize  the  impossible 
Utopia.  Those  who  so  strenuously  advocate  the  establishment 
of  an  absolute  equality  superseding  the  present  gradation  of  ranks, 
are  little  aware  of  the  atheism  that  lies  underneath  their  theory. 
Men  like  Mr.  Duff  and  all  who  have  any  faith  in  religion  ought 
to  be  scarced  away  from  their  intemperate  denunciation  of  caste 
when  they  are  brought  to  think  how  in  that  denunciation  they 
unconsciously  advocate  the  pantheism  they  abhor.  The  logical 
development  of  their  argument  would  lead  to  the  blasphemous 
conclusion  that  the  Creator  is  of  the  same  caste  with  the  created. 
The  followers  of  every  persuasion  have  each  their  Heaven,  a  future 
state  of  existence,  the  reward  of  the  good.  It  is  repeating  a 
truism  to  say  that  it  is  a  perfect  abode,  and  that  there  is  no  better 
place  conceivable  since  all  that  is  good,  beautiful  and  lovely  in 
human    imagination  is    pictured    there.     All    political    and    social 
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reformers  who  are  able  to  carry  their  tlioughts  beyond  the  precincts 
of  to-day  try  in  their  systems  to  realize  as  much  as  possible  the 
inimitable  excellence  of  the  ideal  Heaven.  Well,  there  is  caste 
even  in  Heaven.  Will  any,  the  stoutest  democrat,  dare  to  tell  us 
that  there  the  institution  is  not  to  be  found.  Will  he  rank  God  in 
the  same  caste  with  His  Angels  ?  Are  there  not  again  different 
orders  of  these  latter  ? 

Transporting  ourselves  back  to  our  own  world  we  see  the  germs 
of  caste  in  the  earliest  and  rudest  forms  of  human  society.  Prior 
even  to  the  formation  of  society;  itself,  the  germs  may  be  said  to 
exist  in  the  inevitable  inequality  which  naturally  subsists  between 
man  and  man.  No  human  precaution  can  prevent  one  man  from 
being  stronger  than  another,  or  both  being  wiser  than  a  third  ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  impracticable  attempt  at  precaution  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  great  will  be  the  dissimilarity  of  men  to  each 
other.  A  combination  of  circumstances  will  be  in  favour  of  one 
and  disadvantageous  to  another.  There  will  be  strong  and  weak 
men,  good  and  bad  huntsmen,  any  less  of  a  superior  or  an  inferior 
order,  and  schemers  generally  more  or  less  ingenious.  Invention, 
the  power  to  create  resources  out  of  nothing,  is  the  most  needed  in 
such  communities,  if  communities  they  may  be  called,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  all  will  be  blessed  with  an  equal  portion  of  it. 
Besides,  the  strong,  whether  in  physical  power,  intellectual 
superiority  or  acquired  accomplishments,  has  always  a  tendency  to 
oppress  and  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  weak.  The  state  of 
nature,  such  as  the  one  we  have  been  indicating,  is  substantially 
what  Hobbes  has  asserted  of  the  original  state  of  mankind — a  state 
of  war  and  mutual  endeavours  at  injustice,  in  which  every  one 
wrongs  his  nci^^hbour  whenever  he  thinks  he  will  profit  by  it  and 
safely  can.  The  result  is  that  the  weak  draw  towards  each  other 
for  purposes  of  mutual  protection,  and  remedy  by  combination  as 
much  as  possible  the  original  want  of  individual  strength.  They 
naturally  keep  themselves  aloof  from  the  men  of  the  stronger 
class,  have,  for  their  companions,  men  of  like  strength  and  conse- 
quently like  mind,  entertain  as  a  matter  of  course  a  degree  of  hatred 
for  those  more  powerful  than  they  are,  intermarry  among  them- 
selves from  necessity  as  well  as  from  motives  of  self-interest  and 
convenience,   and   therefore   form   a  caste  of  themselves.     Writers 
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and  orators  with  incorrect  ideas  regarding  the  origin  of  society, 
and  ignorant  of  the  true  influence  which  led  the  primeval  wanderers 
and  huntsmen  to  form  nations  and  communities  attribute  the 
formation  of  castes  to  the  hauteur  and  contempt  of  powerful  men 
for  their  inferiors.  The  fact  however  appears  to  be  what  we  h.ave 
stated.  No  doubt  strong  men,  good  huntsmen,  good  anglers  and 
swift  runners  were  in  the  infancy  of  our  race  a  sort  of  aristocracy 
in  their  time  and  were  in  fact  the  primitive  aristocracy  of  the  world, 
the  unrecognized  ancestry  of  many  of  the  present  lords  of  very 
Ancients'  Houses  of  every  country.  They  must  be  supposed  natur- 
ally to  conceive  a  liking  for  men  of  their  own  stamp.  It  is  human 
nature  to  wish  to  give  over,  sons  or  daughters  in  mairiage  with  the 
daughters  or  sons  of  another  who  is  sufficiently  on  a  par  with  him 
in  sense,  habits,  modes  of  thought,  physical  strength  and  mutual 
skill.  Reason  has  in  this  case  at  least  to  find  no  fault  with  the 
instinct  of  mankind.  It  is  not  otherwise  possible  to  live  in  ease  or 
attain  convenience.  For  instance,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  daughter 
of  a  man,  weak  in  body  and  lethargic  in  spirit  and  consequently 
bred  up  in  the  associations  of  a  weak  and  lethargic  family,  to  be 
anything  but  miserable  if  married  to  a  member  of  a  family,  strong, 
robust,  active,  fond  of  athletic  exercises,  and  of  sanguine  tempera- 
ment. Examples  might  be  multiplied  ad  iftfi/nin?n,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  seeing  that  they  can  easily  be  imagined  by  the  reader. 
But  though  the  strong  and  the  weak  exhibit  a  natural  inclination 
to  keep  aloof  from  each  other,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  in  the  forma- 
tion of  castes,  the  latter  began  the  initiative. 

Yet  though  the  division  of  mankind  into  castes  date  from  the 
origin  of  society,  it  is  only  as  man  progresses  in  civilization  that  the 
institution  acquires  strength.  In  the  beginning  the  castes  were 
from  necessity  few  in  number.  Indeed  at  first  there  were  only 
two  castes, — the  strong  and  the  weak.  Gradually  as  man  acquired 
newer  powers  and  had  fresher  functions  to  fulfil,  and  as  arts  and 
sciences  were  born  and  thrived,  mankind,  divided  into  nations, 
began  to  be  divided  into  professions  or  in  other  words  into  castes. 
The  growth  and  perfectibility  of  the  institution  depends  on  the 
growth  of  civilization.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  simple.  Caste 
is  merely  the  embodiment  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  social 
distinction,  of  the  natural  inequality  between  men.     In    the   nonage 
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state  and  in  all  states  approximating  to  it,  there  is  necessarily  a 
greater  simplicity  in  human  relations  as  there  is  necessarily  also 
less  of  the  inequality  between  man  and  man  than  in  the  succeed- 
ing progressive  slates  inidcating  human  development. 


IV.    THE  SOCIAL  PROGRESS  OF  INDIA- 

Despite  the  devastating  fury  and  mighty  convulsions  of  the 
Sepoy  Mutiny,  the  slow  but  deep  current  of  Indian  social  progress 
still  holds  its  steady  course.  Few — very  few,  mark  its  career.  But 
it  is  not  for  tempest-tost  sailors  to  take  notice  of  what  securer  men 
see.  We,  for  ourselves,  have  long  regarded  with  concern  the  over- 
looking of  these  two  important  facts  in  India.  Without  going  below 
the  surface,  public  men  often  draw  irrational  inferences,  and  lead 
other  people  to  do  tlie  same  by  hasty  expression  of  their  private 
opinions,  and  sometimes  even  by  public  addresses.  It  is  not  long 
ago  that  a  reverend  gentlman,  resident  for  a  long  time  in  this 
country,  mixing  frequently  in  native  society,  and  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  best  informed  in  Indian  matters,  gave  out  as  his  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  shackles  of  caste  continue  still  as  well  riveted  as 
ever,  and  the  Hindoo  community  is  not  a  step  forward  as  respects 
social  progress  ; — at  least  such  was  the  impression  left  on  the  minds 
of  the  major  portion  of  his  hearers  by  his  strong  attacks  upon  Manu, 
and  his  condemnation  of  the  educated  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  mistake  is  pretty  enough  common;  nor  is  there,  as  we 
apprehend,  any  other  remedy  for  it  than  a  more  special  observation 
of  the  inner  workings,  of  Hindoo  society.  There  will  be  seen  that 
the  wasting  has  commenced,  and  the  pithy  portion  of  the  tree  of 
superstition  has  a  great  deal  worn  out.  We  can  assure  our  European 
friends  that  the  educated  natives  stand  no  longer  in  need  of  exhor- 
tative speeches  to  make  them  to  see  through  and  put  aside  the 
objectionable  customs  and  practices  of  their  forefathers,  to  learn 
that  the  Puranas  are  false,  that  Manu  vi^as  a  created  man,  and 
that  the  Brahmins,  have  long  trodden  over  the  necks  of  the 
Sudras,  nor  do  they  wholly  fail  to  act  upon  these  convictions. 
They — at  least  a  great  number — have  followed  up  in  their  actions 
tlie   dictates   of  reason   and   conscience  ;  and  where  they  have  not 
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done  so,  it  has  been  and  still  is  with  a  view  to  avoid  bieakinsr  the 
heart  strings  of  those  they  tenderly  love.  To  taunt  them  therefore 
with  total  indifference,  simply  because  they  abstain  from  givin<y 
occasion  for  those  tragic  scenes  which  attend  family  ruptures  is,  we 
think,  by  no  means  fair  or  just,  if  eacli  in  his  narrow  circle  has  not 
failed  to  do  his  utmost  to  shake  the  sway  of  caste,  custom  and 
priesthood.  And  this  we  are  bold  enough  to  assert,  that  there  is  no 
educated  Hindoo  who  has  not  directly  or  indirectly  contributed  his 
mite  towards  the  demolition  of  the  reign  of  caste  and  priest. 

We  are  not  unaware  that  there  are  some  wlio  hold  this  tender 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  those  they  love  and  esteem  as  a 
weakness  peculiar  to  the  Hindoo,  and  charge  it  to  his  moral  obli- 
quity. But  may  we  not  ask  such  men  to  tell  us  why  the  early 
Christians  under  their  Roman  persecutors,  and  the  non-conformists 
under  the  earlier  Stuarts  of  England  used  to  hold  clandestine  con- 
venticles and  shrank  from  all  sorts  of  public  avowal  of  their  peculiar 
tenets.  There  was  of  course  no  moral  obliquity  in  these  cases. 
The  only  way  to  solve  the  question,  therefore,  is  by  having  recourse, 
to  the  fear  of  public  opinion  and  persecutions  of  Government  and 
society.  Well,  why  then  excuse  the  one,  and  refuse  to  extend  the 
grace  to  the  other,  when  the  persecutions  of  society  are  yet  more 
formidable  in  India,  notwithstanding  that  the  other  kind  is  fortu- 
nately absent  ?  The  sole  difference  to  our  mind,  existing  between  the 
secret  conventicles  of  those  ages  and  the  sneaking  sect  meetings 
among  the  educated  natives  of  India  now,  consists  in  the  former 
having  been  composed  of  a  somewhat  larger  number,  and  of  mem- 
bers principally  of  one  and  the  same  family  ;  while  now  here  they 
are  thinner  and  the  units  are  gathered  from  different  quarters. 
There  are  not,  again,  an  inconsiderable  number  among  them  who 
prefer  private  prayers  and  devotion— a  growth  of  the  scientific 
reason  of  the  nineteenth  century — of  which,  we  believe,  there  are 
not  a  few  yet  in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  in  what  form  soever  it 
may  show  itself,  the  decay  of  priestly  domination  is  certain.  We 
ourselves  know  many  young  men,  who  in  their  boyhood  had 
heartily  offered  munters  and  flowers  to  the  Triad,  but  now  deride 
them  as  heartily,  and  will  with  the  utmost  difficulty  acquiesce  even 
in  the  objectionable  externals  of  Hinduism.  In  several  ways,  they 
prove  to   their   parents,    brothers   and  sisters  and  familiar  acquaint- 
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ances,  that  their  faith  in  Hindoo  idolatry  is  shaken,  and  nothing  can 
restore  it.  They  enter  upon  sliort  discussions  and  explanations 
with  their  mothers  and  sisters  as  to  the  absurd  character  of  the 
Hindoo  religion,  and  many  a  time,  as  occasion  arises,  some  of  them 
even  venture  to  expound  the  true  nature  of  Christianity  as  they 
understand  it.  Thus  they,  by  unostentaiious  means,  serve  more 
to  loosen  the  bounds  which  support  the  fabric  of  Hindoo  idolatry 
than  they  could  have  done  had  they  sallied  forth  from  the  bosoms 
of  their  families,  and  much  more  than  what  the  whole  corps  of 
professed  missionaries  do  at  present.  We  therefore  consider  them  as 
coadjutors  in  the  grand  work  of  Indian  social  reform  with  the 
missionaries,  and  the  more  efficient  body  of  the  two.  Let  our 
European  friends  bear  in  mind  that  tiiis  is  a  transition  period,  and 
the  transitory  process — as  it  is  in  every  nation  and  iige — operates 
in  a  manner  which  none  but  those  who  handle  the  machine  can 
comprehend. 


V.    ENGLISH  AND  HINDOO  CIVILISATION  :— 
A  CONTRAST* 

To  a  native  of  Bengal  contemplating  from  the  standpoint  of 
modern  Hinduism  the  effects  of  European  and  Hindu  civilisation 
upon  the  races  respectively  subject  to  the  two  influences,  the  view 
presented  cannot  fail  to  suggest  many  reasons  for  according  his 
preference  to  the  system  in  which  he  was  born  and  bred  and  not  to 
that  with  which  circumstances  have  brought  him  in  contact.  Not 
that  Hinduism  as  a  social  faith,  is  a  perfectly  true  representation  of 
the  ends  of  human  life  or  as  a  rule  of  action,  rightly  leads  to  those 
ends,  but,  divested  of  its  grosser  corruptions,  it  is  infinitely  superior 
in  both  these  respects  to  the  philosophy  and  the  maxims  of  Euro- 
pean life.  The  mere  possession  of  superior  physical  advantages, 
capacity  for  political  intrigue,  individual  influence  over  the  actions 
of  the  central  government  does  not  invest  European  civilisation 
with  any  claims  approaching  in  strength  to  those  which  Hinduism 
is  justly  entitled  to  urge  on  the  regards  of  the  species.  The  family  pro- 
perty was  in  an  inalienable  condition  so  that  members  of  the  family, 

*  April  I3lh,  1857. 
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born  and  unborn  may  be  maintained.  Religious  endowments  were 
created  in  perpetuity  to  provide  men  with  living  without  struggle. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  people  became  so  much  charitably 
disposed  towards  their  fellow  brothers  that  many  of  them  at  least 
came  to  live  on  charity.  In  India,  there  are  thousands  of  men 
who  live  upon  charity  alone  from  generation  to  generation.  It 
has  become  a  sort  of  profession  to  them.  The  English  word 
"begging"  may  be  applicable  to  their  cases,  but  without  the  idea 
of  lowness  that  the  word  begging  invariably  carries  with  it.  "  Beg- 
ging "  in  India  is  honorable  and  is  not  a  word  of  sinister  niiport  as 
it  is  with  the  English  people. 

Hence  all  ideas  that  compel  men  to  struggle  for  existence  are 
absent  in  the  social  systems  of  Asiatic  countries.  Their  sole  aim  is 
an  attempt  to  get  the  survival  of  the  unfittest.  Hence  all  ideas  of 
activity,  energy  and  perseverence  for  the  existence  are  absent  in  our 
social  systems.     Ail  is  peace  and  calculated  to  preserve  it. 

This  conviction  we  share  with  the  mass  of  our  countrymen. 
Enunciated,  however,  in  a  European  language,  it  appears  to  be 
novel  to  the  extent  of  being  paradoxical.  Europeans  in  general  are 
so  accustomed  to  confound  civilisation  with  material  prosperity, 
they  hold  the  moral  and  intellectual  parts  of  human  nature  in  such 
inferior  consideration  as  compared  with  man's  animal  necessities, 
their  views  of  social  organization  are  so  moulded  by  living  under  a 
political  system  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  assumes  every 
member  of  the  community  to  be  a  rogue,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  excellence  of  an  order  of  things  different  from 
what  they  are  habituated  to— an  order  of  things  that  does  not 
comprise  railroads,  meat  rations  and  universal  suffrage.  There 
have  indeed  been  European  thinkers  who  pointed  out  the  hollow- 
ness  of  such  a  frame  of  society,  but  they  have  either  been  unheeded 
or  ridiculed  by  the  mass  of  Europeans.  This  was  perhaps  partly 
their  own  fault.  Rousseau  carried  his  condemnation  of  modern 
European  civilization  to  an  extravagant  length.  Southey,  a 
weaker  thinker  and  a  less  fervant  feeler,  retracted  in  after  life  the 
opinions  of  his  youth.  But  the  truths  inculcated  by  Sismondi  and 
Disraeli  were  eminently  fitted  to  work  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  European  nations  and  the  character  of  their  polity, 
yet    they    remain    unadopted   by    both    peoples   and    their  leaders. 
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Similar  convictions,  thougli  less  clearly  defined,    acinate   a   class    of 
politicians    who   are    not    usually  reckoned  among  the  statesmen  of 
the  civilised  world,  but  who,  in  general  grasp    of   thought,    freedom 
from    conventional    prejudices  and  force  of  character  superior  to  the 
ordinary  men  of  European  politicians — we  mean    the    politicians    of 
the   genuine    Anglo-Indian    School.     Thinkers  of  this  stamp  are,  as 
we  have  said,  rare  amongst  Europeans.     It  is,  therefore,  no    wonder 
that   it   is    habitual  with  them  to  consider  no  civilization  equal — far 
less  superior — to  theirs,  while    some   of   them    console    themselves, 
in   the   comfort  of  a  simple  understanding   and    well-circumscribed 
vision  with  the  thought  that  civilization  is    the    peculiar    portion    of 
the  European  race.     The  greatest    historian    of   modern    European 
civilization,    himself  the    truest  representative  and  the  most  faithful 
apostle    of   its    leading    idea — constitutionalism — has    in  comparing 
European    with    Asiatic    civilization,    given    the    perference    to   the 
former   on   the   ground   that    it  has  a  greater  width  of  basis — being 
founded  on  more  than  one  principle    of  progress — than    the   latter. 
Asiatic   nations,    according  to  the  Guizot,  have  always  moved  under 
the  impulse  of  one  idea — the  theocratical  idea  generally.     European 
progress  is  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  the  theological,    the 
political,    the    social   and    the    industrial    ideas.      Hence,    says   he, 
Asiatic  progress  wants  vitality  and  European    progress    is    furthered 
l)y    every    historical   catastrophe.     We  take  this  theory  to  be  wrong 
both  historically  and  scientifically.     Firstly  Asiatic  civilization  is  not 
homogenous  in  its  entirety.     The  civilizations  of  tlie  Hindu,  of    the 
Chinese,  of  the  Jewish,  and  the  Arabian  races  are  distinct  from  each 
other  in  their    characteristics,    and    though    the    differences    of    the 
European  nations  of  Celtic,  Sclavonic  and  Teutonic  are  less  marked, 
yet   any    comparisions  between  the  civilization  of  the  most  favoured 
race  in  Europe  and  of  the  most    unfortunate  peoples    in    Asia    must 
obviously   lead    to   an    unjust   appreciation    of  the  general  worth  of 
Asiatic  civilization.     Secondly,  diversity  of  fundamental  ideas  is  not 
an  advantage  to  a  peoples'  life.     M.  Comte  in  his  recent  celebrated 
work  demonstrates  this  truth  with  great  force.      It  is  the  antagonism 
of    co-existing    ideas    that   he   considers    the    chief   defect    of   the 
European  social  system  and  it    is    the    unity  of  ideas  that  he  hopes 
the  new  science  of  sociology  he  founds  will  help  to  secure. 

Let    us    now    take    for    comi)arison     the     resi)cctive    results    of 
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English — a  fair  specimen  of  European  civilization  and  of  Hindoo 
the  most  distinct  of  Asiatic  civih'zations.  We  take  for  examination 
those  two  systems,  as  a  discussion  of  their  merits  here  has  a  prac- 
tical interest  whicli  a  more  extended  comparison  would  dissipate. 

The  radical  difference  in  the  social  condition  of  the  two  commu- 
nities consists  in  this,  that  whereas  the  competetive  principle  has 
been  carried  out  to  its  utmost  length  in  England,  tlie  principle  of 
co-operation  thoroughly  pervades  the  structure  of  Hindoo  society. 
Everyone  for  himself  and  God  for  all,  is  the  expressive  motto  of  the 
Englishman's  active  life ;  everyone  for  his  community  and  the  com- 
munity for  me  is  at  once  the  rule  and  the  reliance  of  the  Hindoo. 
The  results  of  these  two  opposite  principles  of  action  have  deve- 
loped themselves  markedly  in  the  respective  communities  in  which 
they  prevail  and  they  forcibly  demonstrate  the  general  superiority 
of  our  social  arrangements  on  whichever  side  we  turn,  hut  one. 

First  economically — The  quantity  of  the  material  products  of 
labour  in  England  is  enormously  large,  the  number  of  consumers 
much  smaller  than  it  is  in  this  country  :  yet  so  utterly  vicious  is  the 
mode  of  distribution  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  English  popula- 
tion are  generally  uncertain  of  their  means  of  living,  while  not  a 
considerable  section  is  actually  always  on  the  brink  of  starvation. 
Such  appalling  scenes  of  destitution  as  are  common  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  no  existence  in 
this  country.  And  yet  the  population  of  the  kingdom  is  worked  to  a 
degree  which  leaves  them  no  leisure  for  other  exercise  or  enjoyment 
and  deprives  them  of  all  healthy  relish  for  existence.  The  terrible 
extent  of  this  evil  is  evidenced  by  its  Statute  Book  and  writings  of 
its  political  economists  and  social  philosophers.  The  pressure  upon 
working  classes  must  have  been  intolerably  severe  when  in  a 
country  priding  itself  upon  its  constitutional  freedom,  the  legislature 
was  obliged  to  interfere  in  order  to  forcibly  set  limits  to  the  hours  of 
their  daily  drudgery  and  the  drudgery  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Mrs.  President  Tyler's  taunt  to  her  English  sisters  is  not  undeserved 
though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  from  an  American  that  the  taunt  was 
deserved.  The  working  population  of  England  have  few  holidays 
save  those  which  are  created  by  want  of  employment  and  sickness. 
The  poor  laws — that  caricature  of  upon  God's  laws  for  mitigating 
the   severety  of  the  primeval  curse  (as  Christian  Europe   calls  man's 
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obligation  to  labour)  are  another  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil.  It  can  argue  nothing,  but  a  radical  defect  in  social  organisa- 
tion that  the  indigent  and  the  superannuated  of  a  community 
should  depend  upon  the  compulsory  benevolence  of  the  propertied 
classes  stimulated  by  pains  and  forfeitures.  Had  this  been  the 
consequence  of  insufficisncy  in  the  funds  of  general  maintenance, 
had  the  productive  power  of  England  not  immeasurably  exceeded 
her  increase  of  population,  there  would  have  been  reason  for  the 
extent  of  want  felt  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  the  case  is 
directly  opposite,  and  that  again  forms  a  source  of  complaint  among 
the  classes  above  the  working  classes.  The  miseries  of  over-produc- 
tion are  felt  as  extensively  among  the  capitalists  as  those  of 
scarcity  are  felt  by  lower  classes.  The  extremely  unnatural 
character  of  these  sources  of  suffering  is  proved  by  the  efforts  made 
by  the  father  of  political  economy  and  I\Ir.  Malthus  to  prove  the 
beneficial  effects  of  luxury.  English  civilisation  stands  condemned 
by  tiie  single  fact  that  the  relief  of  propertied  working  classes  of 
England  lies  in  the  promotion  of  enervating,  demoralising  and  spite 
— arousing  luxury  and  that  of  the  pauper  working  classes  in  penal 
sanctions  for  the  exercise  of  individual  benevolence.  In  no  respect, 
however,  is  English  civilisation  found  so  utterly  at  fault  than  in  the 
impediments  which  it  lays  to  the  indulgence  of  the  social  affections 
arising  out  of  the  conjugal  and  maternal  relations.  The  measure 
of  this  privation  must  exceed  all  natural  limits  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  it  is  become  an  established  truth  in  economical  science 
that  the  demands  of  increasing  population  transcend  the  means  of 
subsistence  that  the  population  can  provide.  Marriage,  the  natural 
provision  of  the  weaker  sex  is  barred  to  many.  Those  Englishmen 
who  shower  their  pity  on  the  widows  of  Hindoostan  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  England,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  says,  is  the  greatest  missionary 
in  the  world.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  phases  of  English  misery 
caused  by  radical  vices  in  social  arrangement  and  they  are  enough 
to  show  that  English  civilization,  whatever  be  its  other  merit,  artifi- 
cially entails  an  amount  of  suffering  far  beyond  what  those  merits 
can  con)pensate  for. 

Second  :  morally — Crime  both  in  amount  and  atrocity  is  much 
greater  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  this  country  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  enormously  more  efficacious  application  of  the  penal 
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sanctions.  We  have  not  the  necessary  statistics  at  hand  to  refer  to, 
but  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  state  of  the  two  countries 
will  demonstrate  that  the  proportion  of  criminals  is  larger  in  the 
United  Kingdom  than  in  Hindoostan.  And  as  to  atrocity,  the  differ- 
ence strikes  one  at  the  first  view.  There  is  a  ferocity  in  moral 
deadness,  a  thorough  demoralization  in  the  British  criminals  of  the 
deeper  order  of  crimes  which  is  found  wanting  in  the  character  of 
Indian  ruffianism.  Tlie  single  one,  drunkeness  and  its  consequences 
are  enough  to  turn  the  scale  of  morality  in  favor  of  this  country. 
Apart  from  actually  committed  crime,  the  ethic  condition  of  England 
is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  Hindoostan.  We  have  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  after  the  most  mature  and  impartial  consideration, 
our  space  will  not  allow  us  at  present  to  enter  into  a  full  statement 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  our  conviction  rests.  There  is  one 
demoralising  influence  which  prevails  amongst  all  classes  of  English- 
men to  a  shameful  degree,  it  is  the  discontent  with  one's  situation 
in  life  so  universal  in  England.  Every  man  habitually  sees  a  rival  in 
another  and  every  man  is  mad  to  rise  in  the  world,  to  better  his 
condition  as  the  slang  goes. 

Third:  Aesthetically — all  that  source  of  exquisite  enjoyment  which 
consists  in  general  taste  for  supersensual  gratification  is  open  only 
to  the  higher  classes  of  Englishman.  The  mass  of  the  people  have 
few  conceptions  beyond  the  gratification  of  animal  wants.  Even 
their  songs  and  pastimes  partake  ot  their  grossly  sensual  character. 
There  is  not  a  greater  contrast  than  that  exhibited  by  a  Bengalee 
plougliman  singing  one  of  the  songs  of  Nidhoo  and  an  Englishman 
of  the  lower  orders  singing  one  of  the  airs  popular  in  his  country. 
The  parallel  could  be  pursued  further,  but  our  space  forbids  our 
doing  so. 

Fourth:  intellectually — It  is  an  admitted  fact,  admitted  by  almost 
all  intelligent  observers  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  more  acute  in  their  understanding  than  the  correspon- 
ding orders  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  higher  orders  in  England 
are  certainly  more  intellectual  than  similar  classes  here,  but  with  the 
mass  of  the  population,  the  advantage  is  on  our  side. 

Fifth  :  religiously — The  English  nation  are  habitually  more 
religious  in  their  thoughts  than  the  Hindoo  nation  are.  Religion  has 
two  uses,  one  as  a  means  of  gratifying  certain  wants  natural  to  human 
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constition,  the  other  as  aid  to  morals.  In  the  latter  respect,  the 
religion  of  our  countrymen  had  by  reason  of  defective  institutions 
become  less  efficacious  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  in  the  former  our 
advantages  are  transcendent — our  festivals  which  while  they  shorten 
the  drudgery  of  our  poorer  classes  afford  a  source  of  the  most 
pleasurable  excitement  to  all. 

We  must  again  plead  our  want  of  space  for  dismissing  the  subject 
for  the  present  rather  summarily.  We  have  shown  enough,  we  believe, 
to  make  P^nglishmen  doubt  the  correctness  of  their  notion  that  India 
is  galilic  (?)  out  of  which  no  good  can  come — the  complacent  notion 
that  they  alone  can  claim  to  be  civilised.  If  they  seriously  ponder 
on  what  we  have  said  they  will  begin  to  understand  that  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  may  possibly  liave  reason  and  truth  on  his  side  when  he 
said  that  an  exchange  of  civilisations  between  England  and  India 
will  leave  the  former  a  gainer. 


VI.     CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

It  is  a  growing  cry  of  the  party  at  whose  head  Lord  Shaftesbury 
stands  that  tlie  Good  Word  has  met  with  a  bad  reception  in  India. 
The  Evengelicals  are  after  all  convinced  of  the  fact  that  in  this  land 
the  fate  of  Empires  really  hangs  at  the  tail  of  a  pig  and  that  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Disraeli's  epigrammatic  denial  that  revolutions  here  are 
made  with  hog's  lard  and  cow's  fat.  Nothing  can  in  their  eyes 
excuse  the  sepoys  for  their  unparallelled  audacity  in  mutinying  when 
pious  Colonels  proposed  at  great  cost  to  themselves  to  rescue  them 
from  the  grasp  of  Satan  by  daily  sermons  and  distribution  of 
religious  tracts  in  the  camp,  other  Christians, — ^those  who  do  not 
occasionally  meet  together  at  Exeter  Hall — have,  however  been 
disheartened  at  the  comparative  ill-success  which  has  attended  the 
labours  of  missionaries  in  India.  They  are  sorry  for  the  enormous 
sacrifices  annually  made  in  vain  for  the  conversion  of  our  country- 
men. According  to  them  half  the  men  and  capital  employed 
upon  this  country  is  more  than  enough  to  make  Christian  men  of  all 
Patagonians,  to  regenerate  all  aboriginal  Polynesians  and  Australians 
and  to  diffuse  the  gospel  through  the  vvhole  continent  of  Africa. 

The  calculation,  though  somewhat  exaggerated  has  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  it.     Patagonia  will  sooner   rank   as   a   Christian   country 
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than    India.     The   Fiegee   Islanders    with  their  cannibal  habits  will 
sooner  be  reclaimed  into  Christ    than    either    the    Hindoos   or   the 
Mahomedans.     The   cause   of   this  difference  does  not  lie,  as  is  too 
often  asserted  by  those  who  have  made   the    subject   their  study,  in 
the   stubborn    tenacity  of  the  latter.     The  Patagonians  probably  are 
not  less  tenacious  in  their  ferocity  and  the  Feigee  Islanders  in   their 
murderousness   than   is   the    Brahmin  or  the  Mollah  in  his  religious 
or  other  prejudices.     The  difference  is,  we  fear,  attributable    to    the 
difference   of  degrees   of  developem  ent  attained  by  the  Patagonians 
and  the  people  of  India.     The  latter  are  a  civilized  race,    while   the 
former  are  unmitigated  savages.  In  the  case  of  the  one  the  missionary 
has  to  displace  a  finely  organized  system  of  worship,  in  the  latter    to 
supply   one.     In  India  he  has  to  contend  with  the  belief  of  a  nation 
which    has   produced  philosophers  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Plato  in 
speculation,  and  in  which  every   other  man  is  a    Diogenes,  in    Pata- 
gonia  merely   to   fill   up   a  total  religious  void.     In  India  he  has  to 
supersede  a  religion  nearly  as  old  as  man,  and  which,  if  it  could   be 
shorn   of  a  superfluous  machinery  of  gods  and    goddesses,  is  inferior 
to  none   in  the   loftiness  of  its    moral   and    religious    teachings ;  in 
Patagonia   simply    to   create   a  religious  necessity.     We  believe  the 
task  in  Patagonia  is  much  the  easier   one.      When    these   conditions 
have   been   known   and   weighed,    the   difference  of  result  will,  we 
believe,  strike  no  one  with  wonder. 

The   natural  disadvantage  of  the  Indian  conditions  in  respect  to 
missionary  success,  is   aggravated  by  what,  with  a    slight   licence   of 
expression,  we  may   term   the   "ignorance   of    proportion"    of  the 
missionaries  sent  out  to  us.     Brimful   of  pit  y  for  all  nations  without 
the  pale  of  the  church,  they  have  a  mischievous  idea  of  the  equality 
of  Heathenism.     In  their  eyes  the  difference  betwee  n  the  religion  of 
the  Hindoo  and  that  of  the  New  Zealander  is    nothing.     All  pagans 
are  pagans — the  Moslem  as  much  as  the    Patagonian,  and   they  can- 
not award  one   treatment  to  the  former  and   another   to    the    latter. 
Unable   to    appreciate  the   dissimilarity   between    different    pagan 
nations,  they  have  one  uniform  policy  for  all ;  and  the  result  is   that 
the   policy   which   suits   one  has  a  contrary  effect  upon  another,  the 
policy  which  conciliates  the   Zealander   irritates   the    Hindoo,    that 
which    converts   the   Patagonians   ensures   the    murder   of  the  mis- 
sionary in  a  Moslem  land.     The  ancient  Greeks  and   Romans  in  the 
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arrogance  of  civilization  used  to  denominate  all  nations  not  Greeks 
and  Romans  as  "  barbarians."  The  missionaries,  in  the  arrogance 
of  their  faith  apply  the  same  epithet  towards  all  nations  not  looking 
up  to  Jesus  Christ  as  their  saviour.  No  wonder  then  that  in  Arabia, 
China  and  India  they  are  laughed  at  for  their  simplicity  and  find 
it  so  difficult  to  be  seriously  heard.  There  are  Hindoos  and 
Mohamedans,  vast  in  their  erudition,  profound  in  metaphysical 
speculations,  and  who  might  give  lessons  in  logic  to  all  the  pious 
gentlemen  in  Exeter  Hall.  Our  missionaries  proceed  to  convert 
them  with  a  pity  for  their  errors  and  their  sins  which  they  ought  to 
reserve  for  Polynesian  savages.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
genuine  merits  of  Christianity  and  the  undoubted  claims  it  possesses 
on  the  serious  consideration  of  mankind  are  lost  upon  them 
through  the  imprudence  of  the  missionaries  and  their  utter  want  of 
charity. 

The  missionary  naturally  irritates  the  people  by  still  other  ways. 
He  declares,  and  by  his  conduct  implies,  that  he  has  nothing  to 
learn  from  them.  His  vocation  is  merely  to  teach  and — save ! 
He  forgets  in  his  headlong  zeal  what  the  natives  might,  with  more 
justice,  tell  him,  that  they  have  nothing  to  learn,  that  they  are 
content  with  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  and  the  belief  of  their 
understanding,  and  that  he  has  no  business  in  their  country.  We 
are  pre-eminently  a  logical  nation.  We  hold  that  in  as  much  as  we 
hear  you,  you  must  hear  us — or  else  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you.  Our  readers  will  recollect  the  case  of  the  missionary  who 
went  to  preach  to  the  Mahomedan  population  of  Sarawak.  The 
sensible  followers  of  the  Prophet  promised  to  listen  to  the  mis- 
sionary on  two  essential  conditions — firstly,  that  the  white  man 
should,  preliminary  to  his  preaching,  learn  the  language  so  as  to 
secure  himself  against  misunderstanding  which  will  necessary  lead 
to  great  blunders ;  and  secondly,  that  he  should,  in  return,  listen  to 
what  their  Moulvies  had  to  say.  The  missionary  was  angry  beyond 
bounds  to  be  told  that  he  had  anything  to  learn  from  people  for 
whom  he  felt  commisseration  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  That  is 
exactly  the  bearing  of  the  missionaries  in  India.  They  are  too  learned 
in  theology  to  have  anything  left  to  learn  in  the  subject,  far  less  to 
learn  it  from  either  Hindoos  or  Mahomedans.  Learn  from  us  ; — 
why  one  might  learn  from  a  weed.    The  missionaries  forget  that  the 
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Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  are  not  a  whit  the  less  firm  in  their 
devotedness  to  their  respective  creeds  than  they  are  in  theirs  to 
Christianity. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  Evangelism  to  condemn  the  world  out  of 
their  circle  to  perdition.  The  missionaries  entertain  such  a  subli- 
me contempt  for  every  religion,  but  the  Christian,  they  are  so 
perfectly  impotent  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  anything  good  in 
anything  un-Christian,  that  they  wonder  not  to  hear  them  talk  of 
Hindooism  in  language  which  no  Hindoo  can  hear  without  pain. 
The  only  weapon  they  condescend  to  use  systematically  against 
their  adversaries  is  the  weapon  of  abuse  and  ridicule.  Whether  from 
inability  to  argue  or  from  a  contempt  for  Hindooism— we  are 
inclined  to  think  from  both  causes — they  content  themselves  with 
merely  making  a  ludicrous  picture  of  Hindoo  duties  and  the  tradi- 
tions connected  with  them.  We,  that  is  the  writer  of  this  article, 
once  heard  Dr.  Duff  when  that  gentleman  endeavoured  to  bring 
Vedantism  into  disrepute  by  funning  over  the  Veda's  conception  of 
the  Brahma.  Adverting  to  the  representation  given  of  the  Brahma 
as  a  Being  hateless,  loveless,  feelingless,  passionless,  &c.,  the  Revd. 
gentleman  concluded  by  saying  that  such  a  deity  was  his  shoe  or 
his  stocking.  Now,  we  will  ask  those  who  have  the  well  of  the 
Church  at  heart,  whether  such  language  is  not  suicidal  to  the 
interests  they  advocate.  Will  Dr.  Duff  much  like  to  be  paid  in  his 
own  coin  ?  When  a  man  is  intent  upon  it,  he  may  make  himself 
merry  on  the  most  solemn  occasions  and  on  the  most  sacred  topics. 
The  Christian  religion  does  not  present  fewer  themes  for  the 
comic  genius  than  Hindooism,  or  perhaps  any  other  religion.  The 
immaculate  conception  alone  might  make  the  fortune  of  any 
number  of  jesters. 

When  the  missionary  expresses  commisseration  for  our  degraded 
moral  and  religious  being,  all  we  do  is  to  laugh  at  the  presumption 
of  a  man,  poor  in  knowledge  and  poorer  in  thought,  the  great-grand- 
father of  whose  great-grand-father  was,  we  know,  a  painted  savage. 

In  conclusion,  to  recapitulate  what  we  have  said  before,  the  evil 
which  our  Christian  friends  regret,  viz.  the  ill-success  of  missionary 
labours  in  India  will  go  on  increasing  till  every  missionary  combines 
in  his  person  the  metaphysician,  the  honest  man,  the  oriental 
scholar  and  the  polished  gentleman. 
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Vn.    LORD  STANLEY  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  POLICY. 

In  our  last  issue  we  published  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord 
Stanley  to  Lord  Canning  anent  a  couple  of  missionary  petitions 
presented  to  the  Legislative  Council.  One  of  these  petitions 
prays  for  the  repeal  of  such  Regulations  of  the  Bengal  and  Madras 
Codes  as  vest  the  general  superintendence  of  lands  granted  for  the 
support  of  mosques  and  temples  in  the  hands  of  officers  of  the  State. 
Lord  Stanley  in  ordering  the  repeal  has,  to  our  minds,  slightly 
succumbed  to  a  pressure  that  is  being  long  directed  against  the 
Indian  authorities  by  Exeter  Hall.  What  after  all  is  the  necessity 
for  the  measure  ?  What  the  meaning  of  the  religious  cant  we  have 
heard  on  the  subject  ?  There  is  as  much  truth  in  the  idea  that 
Christians  compromise  their  religion  by  looking  after  estates  whose 
proceeds  went  to  the  maintenance  of  gods  and  mollahs  as  there 
would  be  wisdom  in  England's  resolution  to  forsake  India  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  "  heathen  connection."  There  are  to  be  sure 
those  who  think  that  Englishmen  are  contaminated  by  the  charge 
in  their  hands  of  estates  granted  for  purposes  of  Hindoo  and 
Mahomedan  worship.  As  well  might  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  think 
himself  contaminated  by  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  Kalee-Ghat  who 
on  their  way  every  morning  stare  at  the  pillars  of  his  Lordship's 
Palace. 

However,  we  are  far  from  believing  that  the  repeal  of  Regula- 
tiom  XIX  of  1810  of  the  Bengal  and  Regulation  VII  of  1817  of 
the  Madras  Code,  will  altogether  prevent  the  much-dreaded  pro- 
fanation— supposing  any  such  thing  to  exist.  The  whole  law 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  estates  of  Hindoo  minors  and 
lunatics  must  be  remodelled,  certainly  for  worse,  before  the  desired 
consummation  can  be  attained. 

In  their  next  petition  the  missionaries  pray  for  legislative 
interference  in  the  suppression  of  the  cruel  festival  of  the  Churruck 
Poojah.  The  Churruck  Poojah,  our  readers  will  recollect,  is  the 
nevet-dying  butt  of  impotent  philanthropists.  From  John  Styles, 
immortal  in  the  memory  of  all  admirers  of  Sydney  Smith  on 
account  of  that  impudent  Kyme,  down  to  the  ex-students  of  our 
Colleges  and  do-nothing  officials,  its  suppression  has  been  the  aim 
of  all  diluted  reformers  who  feel  themselves   incapable  of  grasping 
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at  any  thing  higher.  We  have  always  deprecated  the  interference 
of  a  Legislature  appointed  and  controlled  by  the  Government,  in 
these  matters,  in  as  much  as  they  form  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
country  and  as  such  interference  is  likely  to  create  suspicions,  very 
powerful  for  mischief,  in  the  breasts  of  a  people  whose  greatest  fault 
and  the  only  one  which  incapacitates  them  from  the  enjoyment  of 
constitutional  self-government  now  appears  to  be  their  dreadful 
credulity.  And  we  are  glad  to  find  that  in  this  question  Lord 
Stanley  has  proved  himself  above  the  extreme  views  of  the  religious 
party  in  England,  His  Lordship  is  disposed  "  to  leave  the 
remedy  to  the  progress  of  education  and  its  legitimate  effect,"  and 
forbids  the  Government  of  India  to  enter  into  "  any  immediate 
legislative  interference  in  the  matter."  His  Lordship  further 
advises  the  Indian  Government  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  influen- 
tial landed  proprietors  and  other  members  of  the  native  com- 
munity to  the  side  of  civilization  and  humanity.  This  is  the  best 
and  the  only  practicable  way  by  means  of  which  all  social  abuses 
and  moral  outrages  under  the  name  of  religious  observances,  can 
be  redressed  and  suppressed.  Educate  the  two  aristocracies 
consisting  on  the  one  hand  of  the  Zemindars  and  on  the  other  of 
the  Brahmins  who  to  all  intents  and  purposes  yet  constitute  the 
earthly  Providences  of  the  people,  bring  them  over  to  your  side, 
convince  them  of  the  error  and  the  lethargy  of  their  ancestors  and 
influence  them  by  all  legitimate  means  to  emulate  each  other  in 
the  rooting  out  of  all  social  evils  and  the  supplanting  of  all  demo- 
ralizing public  spectacles  by  creating  a  healthier  taste  among  the 
mass  of  the  population,  and  we  shall  as  a  matter  of  course  cease  to 
hear  of  such  disgusting  festivals  as  the  Churruck. 

But  legislate,  cries  the  enthusiast — sweep  away  by  a  derided 
feat  of  the  legislature  this  cruel  festival  from  the  list  of  the  popular 
amusements  of  the  people.  That  will  never  do.  We  for  our  own 
part  would,  if  we  had  it  in  our  power,  repeal  the  Act  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Suttee,  and  thereby  snatch  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
passive  religious  rebels  of  India  the  last  reproach  they  are  enabled 
to  cast  upon  the  Government.  Meanwhile  we  are  convinced  that 
we  shall  not,  inspite  of  the  repeal,  be  again  treated  to  the  piteous 
spectacle  of  a  Suttee.  •  So  great  has  been  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion  within    the   last   few  years,   notwithstanding    the   assertion   of 
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those  who,  building  their  prejudices  upon  groundless  ethnological 
theories,  contend  that  if  education  progresses  in  the  ratio  it  has  been 
doing  since  the  administration  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  at  the  end 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence  the  Churruck  Poojah,  at  all  events  the 
swinging  process  in  the  Churuck  Poojah  will  be  as  much  a  thing  of 
the  past  as  the  Suttee  rite  is  at  present  ! 

Our  hope  will  be  greatly  strengthened  if  wei  attend  to  the 
mutations  of  fortune  which  have  already  attended  the  Churruck 
Poojah,  Originally  invented  by  a  Hindoo  Rajah  as  a  form  of  self- 
abnegation  intended  to  give  weight  to  his  prayers  to  Shiva,  it  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Hindoo  from 
the  force  of  that  Rajah's  authority  and  example.  Members  of  the 
first  families  and  the  highest  order  of  Brahmins  thought  it  no  loss 
of  dignity  to  submit  to  the  process  of  back-piercing  and  swinging 
inculcated  in  the  Poojah.  Gradually  times  changed  and  v/ith  them 
notions  of  the  people.  The  Mahomedan  invasion  imported  a  new 
code  of  lionor  and  the  back-piercing  and  swinging  came  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  degradation  by  the  "upper  ten  thousand" 
whether  of  caste  or  of  wealth.  At  last  in  our  own  day  it  has, 
about  the  towns,  came  to  be  incompatible  with  polished  manners 
and  human  feelings  even  barely  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
Churruck.  Institutions  once  become  national  become  from  their 
nature  tenacious,  even  after  the  spirit  which  called  them  to  exist- 
tence  has  passed  away  ;  and  that  alone  is  and  will  for  some  years 
to  come  be  the  plea  for  the  abominaton  of  the  Churruck. 

On  the  whole  Lord  Stanley's  letter  is  satisfactory.  It  is  the 
logical  development  of  that  portion  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  in 
which  Her  Majesty  indicates  her  future  religious  policy.  People 
were  eagerly  looking  for  some  interpretation  or  practical  amplifica- 
tion of  the  solitary  epigram  in  which  Her  Majesty  conveyed  Her 
views  on  a  subject  so  momentous  ;  and  they  will  be  happy  to  find 
something  of  the  kind  in  the  letter  we  published  last  week.  The 
passage  in  the  Royal  Proclamation  relating  to  the  religious  question 
consisted  of  two  parts.  One  is  the  explicit  and,  beyond  the  reach 
of  misunderstanding,  a  confession  and  declaration  of  our  sovereign's 
own  faith,  and  the  other  the  disclaiming  any  right  on  her  part  to 
interfere  with  the  religious  propensities  or  observances  of  her 
subjects.     In  his  instructions   for  the  repeal  of  the     Regulations 
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vesting  in  the  Revenue  Officers  of  the  Government  the  superinten- 
dence of  lands  granted  for  purposes  of  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan 
worship,  Lord  Stanley  evidently  laboured  under  the  anxiety  of  stick- 
ing to,  and  trying  to  give  by  deed,  the  meaning  which  the  ministry 
when  it  drew  up  the  Proclamation  attached  to  the  clause, — "  Firmly 
relying  ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  acknowledging 
with  gratitude  the  solace  of  religion."  In  the  advice  to  the 
Governor-General  not  to  push  legislative  interference  in  the 
matter  of  the  Churruck  Poojah,  he  has  clearly  endeavoured  to 
conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence.  And  though 
we  do  not  approve  of  his  repeal  instructions,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  so  many  times  before  to  do,  that  we  augur 
well  of  India  from  the  continuance  of  the  Derby  Ministry  in  power 
from  the  very  spirit  of  the  fairness  and  earnest  anxiety  for  the  public 
interests  manifested  by  Lord  Stanley  on  this  as  on  every  other 
occasion. 


EDUCATIONAL 

SIR  JAMES  COLVILLE  ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL 

Sir  James  Colville  has  printed  at  the  desire  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Calcutta  University  his  address  to  that  body  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  its  last  annual  meeting.  This  address  appears  to  be 
the  production  of  much  labour  and  thought,  and  if  it  is  not 
characterized  by  much  literary  brilliancy  or  rhetorical  dash,  a  few 
bold  figures  here  and  there  introduced  show  that  the  author  was 
conscious  of  the  demands  of  the  occasion  and  his  audience.  It  is,  we 
are  happy  to  observe,  free  from  the  gross  errors  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric  which  a  recent  specimen  of  Calcutta  University  English 
led  us  to  apprehend.  Sir  James  Colville  is  an  authority  of  some 
weight  on  education,  for  if  there  are  few  striking  educational 
measures  with  which  his  name  is  associated,  the  length  of  time  for 
which  he  was  connected  with  this  department  gives  him  a  right  and 
title  to  being  heard  with  deference  on  this  subject.  Unfortunately 
in  the  present  address  he  wandered  away  from  the  course  he  select- 
ed and  discoursed  on  things  in  general.  The  diversified  capacities, 
however,  in  which  he  is  connected  with  public  affairs  in  India,  do 
not  diminish  the  importance  due  to  his  lately  resigned  rank  as  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Calcutta. 

The  leading  idea  which  haunts  Sir  James  in  his  speculations  on 
all  questions  regarding  India  is  religion.  He  believes  that  the 
religious  institutions  of  this  country  are  perpetual  barriers  to  its 
progress, — social,  moral,  intellectual  and  political.  He  cannot  re- 
concile it  to  his  mind  that  the  Indian  people  would  listen  to  all 
teachings  and  learn  the  entire  circle  of  the  sciences,  provided  such 
operations  do  not  directly  infringe  their  religious  obligations  and 
insult  their  religious  thoughts  and  feelings.  He  cannot  conceive 
that  any  sound  system  of  instruction  can  operate  without  being 
engrafted  on  the  stalk  of  religion — religion  in  its  popular  and  not 
philosophical  sense.  He  cannot  understand  that  a  thinking  man 
with  any  religious  sentiment  can  take  his  position  as  a  teacher 
while    secured  from   the    religious    sympathies    based  on    moral- 
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ity  which  are,  however,  as  he  himself  explains,  universal  and 
undisputed  among  all  nations.  He  cannot  believe  that  the  edu- 
cational labours  of  Government  had  obeyed  any  sound  principles  of 
instruction,  in  sliort  he  cannot  think  that  sound  education  is 
possible  without  addressing  it  to  the  religious  sentiment.  But,  in- 
consistently enough,  he  affirms  that,  as  diversities  of  religious  belief 
prevail  in  this  country,  a  true  means  can  be  best  attained  by  repress- 
ing all  discursive  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  has  learnt 
from  Dr.  Duff  "  of  the  tendency  of  the  Native  mind  to  prefer  the 
subtleties  of  metaphysics  and  the  intellectual  exercises  of  logic  to 
the  sound  and  practical  truths  of  purely  ethical  science,"  and  there- 
fore counsels  the  senate  to  discourage  such  studies  among  University 
scholars.  He  would  thus  surrender  the  liberty  of  thought  and 
reflection  and,  for  all  good  time  to  come,  would  perpetuate  a  course 
of  instruction,  the  parallel  of  which  can  be  found  only  in  the 
schools  of  the  dark  ages. 

Sir  James  Colville  has  a  word,  as  we  have  said  above,  for  things 
in  general.  He  appreciates  the  aspirations  of  native  youths  for 
academical  distinctions,  and  finds  them  not  unfit  for  such  honours, 
but  takes  good  care  to  say  whether  the  present  course  of  instruc- 
tion will  foster  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  country.  The  system  of 
the  caste  offered  to  him  a  tempting  subject  for  animadversion,  and 
he  tried  his  best  to  convince  his  audience,  but  we  hope,  without 
effect,  that  secular  knowledge  could  not  be  imparted  to  Indian 
youths — nay  they  would  not  receive  it — because  the  truths  of 
physical  science  and  the  results  of  modern  observation  were  opposed 
to  the  teachings  and  tradition  of  their  country  and  to  the  doctrines 
of  their  religious-books.  This  from  a  man  like  Sir  James  is  simply 
intolerable.  We  must  allow  that  the  philosophy  of  Indian  life  has 
greatly  hinged  on  the  institution  of  caste,  but  we  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  social  necessity  in  this  country.  It  is  also  not 
correct  to  say  that  the  prejudices  of  caste  offer  insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  prosecution  by  native  youths  of  scientific  and  industrial 
pursuits.  In  all  such  questions  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
when  the  feelings  of  the  Asiatics  are  consulted  and  respected  and 
worthy  encouragements  held  out,  as  the  experience  of  the  last 
fo-ty  years  clearly  shows,  he  will  embrace  any  beneficial  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  'I'he  comparative  failure  of  the  Civil  Engineering 
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College,  to  which  reference  was  made,  has  not  been  well  accounted 
for  ;  it  is  owing  to  causes  which  our  educational  authorities  with 
their  present  notions  of  educational  economy  cannot  appreciate. 

Sir  James  justly  encourages  the  students  to  emulate  such  men 
as  George  Stephenson,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  he  is  in  earnest 
when  he  counsels  his  young  friends  to  limit  their  thoughts  and 
aspirations  to  within  the  circle.  He  takes  the  Amlah  to  be  the 
type  of  all  Indians,  but  we  would  entreat  him  for  his  own  sake  and 
that  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  resign,  when  in  England,  this 
part  of  his  Indian  experience.  We  cannot,  however,  follow  Sir 
James  in  his  delicious  rambling ;  we  iiope  much  with  him  from  the 
change  of  Government  and  the  revelation  which  tlie  rebellion  has 
presented  to  statesmen,  but  we  cannot  prarticipate  witli  him  in  his 
prejudices  against  the  educational  views  of  Lord  Ellenborough  and 
Sir  George  Clark.  We  believe  with  these  statesmen  that  the 
education  of  the  upper  classes  should  in  all  systems  of  public 
instruction  be  primarily  attended  to,  and  that  it  should  be  an  edu- 
tion  of  the  highest  order. 

As  a  legislator  and  an  administrator  of  law  he  has  very  ap- 
propriately inserted  some  words  in  his  address  about  the  ancient 
laws  of  this  country.  He  thus  sums  up  his  opinion  on  this  subject : 
"I  cannot  but  think  it  a  serious  misfortune  for  any  community  that 
its  municipal  law  is  closely  associated  with  or  dependent  upon  its 
religious  faith,  and  possesses  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  subject 
to  it  the  sacredness  of  a  revelation."  This  we  are  forced  to  say  is 
wrong  estimate  of  the  legal  institutions  of  India,  The  remark  is 
more  true  of  the  Jews  than  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  a  union  of  religion  and  law  in  our  codes, — and  what  country 
has  not  this  connection  in  its  ancient  traditional  laws  ?  Rut  the 
people  here  do  not  believe  their  laws  a  Revelation,  unless  they  be 
those  who  do  not  know  what  these  laws  are.  But  if  the  definition  of 
jurisprudence  be  what  Burke  gives,  viz,  "  the  collected  reason  of 
ages  combining  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  with  the  infinite 
variety  of  human  concerns,"  how  admirably  has  the  Hindu  juris- 
prudence suited  the  various  wants  and  habit?  of  successive  genera- 
tions passing  through  such  revolutions  as  the  history  of  India  for 
the  last  2,000  years  presents.  It  has  kept  our  civilization  intact, 
our  municipal  institutions  fresh    and   our    society    stnble.     With    its 
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aid,  we  are  again  awakening  into  a  new  social  being,    and,  supported 
by  it,  we  do  not  shrink  from  the  ordeal  of  a  new  civilization. 


II.     THE  SANSKRIT  AND  VERNACULAR 
LANGUAGES, 

A  sensible  revulsion  of  public  feeling  has  of  late  taken  place 
in  respect  to  tlie  Sanskrit  and  vernacular  languages  of  India.  The 
public  which  thinks  about  the  prospects  of  languages  of  the  country 
and  speak  out  its  tlioughts  on  such  questions  of  deep  domestic 
interest  is  sceptical  about  their  uses  and  importance  to  the  national 
advancement  of  India,  and,  as  is  its  wont,  murmurs  against  their 
cultivation  and  encouragement.  Few  men  have  a  taste  of  the 
Sanskrit.  It  does  not  address  to  their  immediate  wants  or  uses. 
Their  occupation  is  not  congenial  to  literary  pursuits  and  they  are 
too  utilitarian  in  their  opinions  to  promote  the  study  of  a  language, 
a  creditable  mastery  of  which  must  be  the  work  of  years,  'i'hey 
have  also  certain  stock-in-trade  notions  of  civilization,  modern 
progress  and  enlightened  philosophy,  which  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  profusely  whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  propound  the 
theory  of  Indian  advancement  and  the  destiny  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization.  Thus  they  would  interdict  the  cultivation  of  the 
Sanskrit  because  it  teaches  exploded  theories  of  the  Earth's  philo- 
sophy and  the  human  system,  and  because  it  has  l)ody  of  Belles 
Letlres  and  pure  literature  not  strictly  consonant  to  the  canons 
of  European  criticism.  But  if  these  prejudices  are  at  all  possible 
to  be  overcome,  ttie  last  and  most  obdurate  prejudices  of  race,  blood 
and  creed  would  not  succumb  to  any  influence.  Their  hal)its  of 
thought  and  action  scarcely  induce  in  them  any  love  for  antiquity, 
and  motives  of  interest  disincline  them  from  indulging  in  such 
pursuits.  Thus  the  thinking  and  speaking  public  of  the  country 
are  from  predilections  and  forgone  conclusions  opposed  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  Sanskrit.  There  is,  however,  still  a  class  who 
would  not  countenance  this  interdiction,  but  who  are  inclined  hy 
thought,  habit,  and  taste  to  the  support  and  study  of  the  classic 
languages  of  the  East.  Not  a  few  among  these  are  high  oriental 
scholars,  climbing  with  the  spirit  and  ambitions  of  the  labours  and 
aspirations  operating  among  some  of  the  most  advanced    nations   of 
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Europe  for  the  levivnl  of  these  ancient  and  world-reputed  languages 
of  Asia.  'I'liese  alscj  possess  the  power  to  effect  tlieir  wishes  and 
to  diffuse  their  tastes.  But  wliy  in  the  presence  of  such  auspices, 
adequate  siiuiulus  is  not  imparted  to  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit 
remains  yet  a  profound  mystery.  The  autliorities  in  England  have 
also  not  been  slow  to  declare  their  sentiments  regarding  this  ques- 
tion. In  their  celebrated  Education  Despatch  they  have  prominently 
inculcated  a  liberal  encouragement  to  the  promotion  of  the  oriental 
classics,  laying  on  ihem  the  same  importance,  for  high  academic 
education  that  is  attached  to  the  languages  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  But  still  visibly  the  study  of  the  mother  of  the  Indian 
dialects  does  not  progress.  It  is  true  that  a  College  devoted  to  the 
special  study  of  the  Sanskrit  is  maintained  at  some  expense  to  the 
State,  but  the  order  of  instruction  which  is  imparted  in  that  institu- 
tion is  scarcely  calculated  to  raise  a  body  of  scholars  able  and 
ambitious  to  resusciate  the  tongue  in  which  Valmiki  sung  and 
Sankyah  thought.  The  race  of  professional  Pundits  whose  recom- 
mendation to  society  and  respect  was  their  learning,  is  dying  out, 
and  in  their  place  is  rising  up  a  mongrel  species  without  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  either  the  Sanskrit  or  the  English.  The 
system  that  is  followed  in  producing  such  scholars  can  have  no  per- 
manent interest,  because  it  is  based  on  a  doubtful  principle.  The 
British  Indian  Association  therefore  have  sent  to  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  University  Senate  respectively  two  ably 
written  letters  to  institute  a  Professorship  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Pre- 
sidency College,  and  to  include  it  in  the  curriculum  of  studies 
prescribed  for  the  B.  A.  degree  examination.  This  would  invest  the 
Sanskrit  in  the  eye  of  the  student  with  an  importance  which  nothing 
short  of  it  can,  and  would  place  it  on  equal  footing  with  the  English 
language,  for,  as  the  Association  justly  observes,  the  absence  of  such 
a  rule  virtually  makes  "  the  study  of  the  learned  languages  of  the 
East,  (Keys  to  the  vernacular  languages  and  ancient  learning  of  Asia) 
an  immaterial  object  of  study  to  the  student  whose  aim  does  not 
extend  to  the  highest  mark  of  college  distinction."  We  are  however 
surprised  to  see  that  the  representation  of  the  Association,  based  as 
it  has  been  on  the  clearest  grounds  possible,  has  not  led  to  any 
practical  result.  The  University  Senate  have  not  deemed  it  worth 
iheir    wliile    to  adopt  the  measure,  though  as  the  Hurkaru  very  pro- 
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perly  observes,  example  has  been  set  to  them  by  the  most  learned 
nations  of  Europe,  wlio  though  they  have  no  such  abiding  national 
interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Sanskrit  as  the  Natives  of  India,  are  still 
labouring  so  entliusiastically  for  its  promotion.  We  hope  the  Court 
of  Directors  will  direct  their  attention  to  this  question,  and  render 
back  the  debt  alike  to  civilization  and  to  ancient  learning  of  the 
world  which  their  executive  subordinates  have  neglected  to  do. 

The  vernacular  languages  also  have  fared  no  belter  at  the 
hands  of  the  public,  though  their  uses  are  quite  palpable.  With 
regard  to  this  question  they  have  raked  up  a  principle,  which  is 
entitled  to  some  consideration.  They  believe  in  the  difificully  of 
educating  the  vast  conglomerations  of  Indian  nations  in  a  foreign 
language  widely  different  from  theirs,  but  they  maintain  that  unless 
an  uniformity  of  language  is  established  no  homogeneousness  can 
be  attainded  among  them.  And  this  section  measures  the  utility 
of  the  English  in  as  much  as  it  is  calculated  to  cement  more  firmly 
than  ever  the  affections  of  the  people  to  their  rulers.  But  this  is  a 
descent  into  the  depth  of  which  we  fail  to  penetrate.  The  real 
object  of  the  Indo-Europeans  is  the  national  degradation  of  the 
people,  and  they  have  not  miscalculated  the  chances  of  the  English 
language  effecting  it.  It  is,  however,  not  so  much  the  English 
becoming  tiie  medium  of  popular  instruction  as  becoming  the 
language  of  communication  in  all  State  matters  and  Law  Courts  for 
which  these  men  contend.  That  their  opinion  involves  a  trans- 
parent fallacy  they  do  not  condescend  to  see.  It  is  indeed  im- 
possible to  make  the  English  the  language  for  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  the  people,  without  making  it  like  their  mother- 
tongue  equally  familiar  to  them.  The  Romans  failed  though  their 
civilization  centred  in  cities  and  boroughs.  And  history  records 
no  other  instance  of  such  success.  Even  Mahomedans  than  whom 
no  nation  had,  or  have  become  so  assimilated  in  thoughts,  habits 
and  feelings  with  the  Hindus,  have  not  succeeded.  And  the  British, 
whose  civilization  and  teachings  distinguish  the  masses,  can 
scarcely  hope  to  achieve  such  a  revolution.  The  Court  of  Directors 
in  their  able  document  above  referred  to  have  magnanimously 
acknowledged  the  difficulties.  We  are  of  course  aware  of  the  good 
results  of  instructions  carried  on  in  English,  and  believe  that  a 
lliDrough  diffusion  of   it    will    further    the    cause   of  Indian  progress 
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infinitely  better  than  any  other  conceivable  agency  bearing  on 
popular  interests.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  English  edu- 
cation, unless  of  a  high  order,  is  fraught  with  danger.  If  the 
position  of  Bengal  under  English  education  encourages  the  pro- 
moters of  the  English  language  as  an  instrument  of  popular 
instruction,  they  should  not  forget  that  an  elementary  education 
would  not  achieve  the  results  so  much  coveted.  The  Friend  of 
India  raises  a  pert  question,  "  which  is  most  convincing,  the 
Hindu  Patriot  or  the  Bhuskur"  and  arrives  at  a  conclusion  com- 
plaisant to  our  self-esteem.  But  let  the  Friend  consider  whether  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  acquired  through  the  English  language 
would  make  us  so  acceptable  or  convincing  as  the  Bknskur  with  his 
reputed  Sanskrit  attainments  has  failed  to  be.  We  therefore 
maintain  that  when  the  people  cannot  receive  and  the  State  cannot 
grant  them  a  high  English  education,  it  is  better  that  the  wise 
policy  of  the  Directors  should  be  adhered  to.  Let  them  imbibe 
English  thoughts,  and  the  leading  facts  of  the  European  sciences 
and  philosophy,  but  think  and  write  in  their  own  dialects.  Indeed 
all  thinkers  on  the  national  advancement  of  any  country  will  admit 
that  neither  its  natural  resources,  power,  nor  greatness  can  be  pro- 
moted or  confirmed  without  a  respectable  national  literature.  Dr. 
Sprenger  very  justly  remarks  that  no  nation  has  ever  been  great  with 
locked  science' in  a  dead  or  foreign  language.  And  the  neat  mathe- 
matician DeMorgan,  in  a  laudatory  letter  to  Professor  Ramchunder 
of  Delhi  College  on  his  high  scientific  acquirements,  writes,  "Rely  on 
it,  that  it  is  in  the  native  tongue  of  the  country  that  the  sciences  must 
be  really  and  effectually  taught  to  the  people."  This  worthy  object 
can  only  be  attained  by  a  simultaneous  study  of  the  Sanskrit  and 
■  Vernacular  languages  of  the  country,  and  any  measure  calculated 
to  thwart  it  will  be  postponing  the  better  day  of  India.  Of  course 
the  court  jargon  of  the  present  day  is  far  from  easy,  agreeable  or 
useful,  and  good  sense  and  good  taste,  combined  with  a  steady 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  will  reform  it.  We  are 
also  of  opinion  that  the  advance  of  the  vernacular  literature 
seconded  by  an  extensive  dififusion  of  popular  instruction  will 
necessarily  introduce  improvements  into  the  language  now  used  in 
Law  Courts  and  in  law  matters  in  our  country.  But  the  conversion 
of  the  English  into  the  language  of  the  Indian  Courts  will  serve  only 
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to  give  the  penniless  European  sauntering  in  this  country  a  hold 
on  ihe  ladder  of  office.  We  have  reasons  to  believe  that  an 
orgaiiizt^d  effort  is  being  made  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  we 
would  warn  our  rulers  against  the  selfish  calculations  of  a  few 
interested  Europeans. 


III.  MATTERS  EDUCATIONAL* 

We  feel  no  surprise  to  find  that  in  the  best  informed  circles  of 
the  native  community,  the  recent  measure  of  raising  the  rales  of 
tuition-fees  in  tlie  Government  Colleges  and  schools  in  Calcutta 
has  been  deemed  indicative  of  a  disposition  to  discourage  native 
education.  The  very  arguments  of  those  who  endeavour  to  defend 
the  measure  serve  to  confirm  the  impression.  First,  there  is  a 
paragraph  in  the  Court  of  Directors' celebrated  Education  Despatch 
of  1854,  in  which  the  principle  is  distinctly  laid  down  that  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  government  scheme  of  education  should  be 
to  fit  the  people  for  self-education.  The  principle  is  a  most  sound 
one,  and  is  worthy  of  the  statesmanlike  document  in  which  it  has 
found  place.  Next,  we  ha:ve  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  responsible  minister  of  Education,  affirming  the  same  principle 
and  endeavouring  to  regulate  the  operations  of  his  department  by  a 
direct  and  immediate  reference  to  it.  Thirdly,  we  have  the  assurance 
through  the  students  who  are  the  medium  of  these  communities, 
of  great  Principals  and  Professors  employed  in  the  Government 
Colleges — men  who  have  no  faith  in  their  calling  or  love  for  their 
work,  but  who  only  hold  on  in  their  office  for  the  sake  of  its 
pecuniary  adjuncts — that  at  no  distant  date  the  Government 
Colleges  will  be  rendered  so  difficult  of  access  to  native  students 
that  they  will  have  to  be  abandoned  from  sheer  want  of  anything  to 
do.  Lastly  there  are  the  antipathies  of  a  large  section  of  the  local 
European  population,  arrayed  undisguisedly  against  the  cause  of 
native  education,  and  specially  education  of  the  sort  which  the  Gov- 
ernment schools  are  principally  instrumental  in  imparting — high 
English    education    as    it    has    been    called — ,and  ci)untenanced  by 
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the  first  of  living  British-Indian  statesman  and  Indian  minister  of 
the  day.  A  combination  of  testimonials  of  such  weight  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  a  decisive  effect  upon  the  convictions  of  our 
countrymen. 

We  have  said  that  the  doctrine  enunciated  in  the  Education 
Despatch  is  a  most  sound  one.  But  in  its  practical  application, 
as  in  that  of  other  theoretical  doctrines,  regard  must  be  had  to 
existing  circumstances.  It  is  one  of  those  abstract  propositions 
which  should  form  the  basis  of  systems  not  their  superstructure. 
It  is  the  like  doctrine  of  perpetual  motion  in  mechanics,  which  no 
philosopher  will  deny,  yet  no  machinist  may  act  upon  in  its  purity. 
It  is  like  the  maxims  of  politics  that  the  end  of  all  government 
is  to  fit  a  people  for  self  government — a  maxim  valuable  while  it 
lends  its  spirit  to  public  measures,  but  simply  anarchical  if  reduced 
without  modification  into  practice. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  all  schemes  for  the  education  of 
the  people  of  India  that  in  no  other  country,  Scotland  itself  not 
excepted,  has  such  an  extensive  system  of  education,  founded  on 
the  principle  of  pure  voluntarism,  been  in  operation.  Every  petty 
village  that  has  a  bare  sprinkling  of  what  we  may  call  the  lettered 
castes  has  a  school  imparting  instruction  in  the  acts  of  reading 
and  writing  and  in  accounts  at  an  inconceivably  small  cost.  For 
the  higher  classes  of  students  of  indigenous  learning  there  are  seats 
of  instruction  which  not  only  afford  it  gratis  but  free  boarding 
besides  to  the  students.  Men  of  competence  do  not  consider  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  devote  a  few  hours  daily  to  the  dispensing 
of  knowledge  as  an  act  of  charity.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the  ideas  of 
of  the  nation  on  the  subject  go,  the  means  of  national  instruction 
are  complete. 

The  question  then  is,  is  the  Government  of  India  satisfied  with 
the  existing  state  of  knowledge  among  the  people  and  willing  to 
circumscribe  it  to  the  limit  within  which  it  has  hitherto  ranged  ?• 
Or  does  it  feel  its  mission  to  be  to  introduce  in  these  vast  regions 
and  amongst  this  intellectual  people  the  knowledge  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe  ?  Until  the  educational  despatch  of  1854  is  recalled 
or  cancelled,  we  shall  accept  that  authority,  and  believe  that  the 
Government  of  India  really  wishes  the  people  of  India  to  share  in 
intellectual  advancement   of  the   empire.     And  then,    the    necessity 
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of  imparting  a  "  high  English  Education  "  becomes  apparent. 
Now  as  we  have  already  said,  there  is  nothing  innate  in  native 
society  which  would  create  "  want  for  the  high  Englisli  Education." 
External  inducements  must  be  held  out.  High  office,  literary 
titles,  political  power,  social  advantages,  are  sonie  of  the  induce- 
ments which  must  be  exhibited  to  draw  the  Indian  intellect  out  of 
its  native  shell.  The  desire  for  a  high  English  education,  being 
thus  created,  the  means  of  its  attainment  must  also  be  furnished. 
It  is  the  natives  with  a  high  English  education  who  are  to 
receive  the  first  impulse  of  European  instruction,  to  act  as  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  nation  and  its  educators, 
to  be  eventually  the  most  active  agents  in  the  work,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  national  culture,  to  implant  in  the  b.eart  of  native 
society  seeds  of  national  progression.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  cost 
of  rearing  the  few  young  natives  annually  turned  out  with  a  high 
Englisli  education  by  the  government  colleges,  high  though  it 
be — sixty  rupees  each  per  month  as  it  has  been  accurately  calcula- 
ted appears  no  greater  than  the  nation  ought  to  incur. 

The  spirit  in  which  this  calculation  of  cost  has  been  made  calls 
for  a  remark.  We  can  compare  it  with  nothing  that  has  appeared 
since  ^h.  Halliday  deposed  that  the  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
British  Indian  subjects  had  become  dissatisfied  by  a  police  magis- 
tracy with  eight  hundred  rupees  a  month  being  given  to  Baboo 
Hurrochandra  Ghose.  The  intense  vulgarity  of  the  idea  forbids 
its  further  ventilation.  The  particular  measure  under  notice  will 
injure  the  finances  of  the  Presidency  College  and  of  the  Calcutta 
Government  Schools.  It  will  not  in  the  sligiiest  degree  aid  or 
encourage  the  private  proprietary  schools. 

To  one  other  serious  result  of  this  otherwise  contemptible 
measure  we  would  draw  the  attention  of  Government.lt  is  calculated 
to  confirm  the  distrust  of  late  attached  to  the  professions  of  our 
public  men.  People  will  compare  Mr.  Halliday's  speech  in  the 
Medical  College  Hall  with  his  sanctioning  a  measure  distinctly 
tending  to  discourage  native  education,  and  draw  inferences  injuri- 
ous not  merely  to  the  educational  prospects  of  the  nation. 
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IV.    OUR  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY. 

The  last  mail  has  brought  from  England  three  papers  on  the 
subject  of  Indian  Education  of  which  it  is  im[)o.ssil)le  to  exaggerate 
the  importance.  They  open  the  main  question  of  the  policy  to  be 
observed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  government  of  India.  What  is 
Britain  to  do  in  India  ?  To  govern  it,  is  the  readiest  answer  sug- 
gested. But  the  question  recurs,  govern  it  with  what  purpose  ? 
A  minority  that  probably  does  not  exist  will  perhaps  answer  that 
great  Britain  is  to  govern  India  for  the  sake  of  her  imperial  great- 
ness which  depends  upon  her  possession  of  India,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  salaries  and  savings  of  British  servants  in  India. 
This  answer  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  world,  and  it  may  be  dis- 
missed as  utterly  beside  the  point.  'I'he  only  admissible  reply, 
despite  its  catish  appearance,  is  Great  Britain's  mission  in  India 
is  to  elevate  its  people  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  It  is  the  only 
possible  theory  upon  which  British  statesmen,  called  upon  to 
rule  the  affairs  of  India,  are  at  liberty  to  act.  All  subsidiary  measures 
for  the  government  of  India  must  be  regulated  by  this  theory. 

And  first,  an  essential  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  the  object 
proposed  is  the  stability  of  the  British  power  in  India.  In  no  other 
ca[)acity  than  as  the  political  ruler  of  the  Indian  nations  can  Great 
Britain  realize  the  end  in  view  ;  and  she  must  act  long,  aye,  for 
centuries,  before  the  end  is  realized.  The  first  maxim  of  British 
Indian  policy  therefore  is  that  British  power  in  India  must  be 
placed  on  a  footing  of  the  greatest  possible  security.  All  that 
compromises  that  security  is  inconsistent  with  the  great  theory. 
Secondly,  the  chief  element  of  security  is  the  contentment  of 
the  people.  If  that  be  disturbed  or  diminished  the  security  pro- 
portionately diminishes.  It  is  easier  to  extirpate  than  to  maintain 
dominion  for  a  long  period  over  a  nation  universally  hostile.  The 
second  maxim  of  British  policy  in  India  tlierefore  should  be  that 
no  measure  however  consonant  to  what  are  called  enlightened 
principles  of  legislation  and  government  should  be  enacted  which 
is  likely  to  produce  extensive  discontent.  It  is  against  this  second 
maxim  that  the  educational  measures  of  the  North-Western 
Provinces  government  for  the  last  ten  years  have  systematically  and 
grii.vously    offended.    Of  the   sum  total    of   discontent   which    the 
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rebellion  if.  those  provinces  has  disclosed  a  large  portion  was  the 
result  of  those  measures.  It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  tlie  class  of 
politicians  who,  previous  to  the  out-break  lauded  to  the  skies  the 
Agra  system  of  administration  to  the  disparagement  of  the  Bengal 
System  to  say  tliat  the  hostility  of  the  Hindustanee  population  to 
the  educational  measures  of  the  Government  was  the  manifestation 
of  barbarism.  Be  it  so.  And  the  statesmanship  which  operated  on 
such  barbarism  as  if  it  was  a  civilized  community  to  rule  was 
grievously  at  fault.  'I'he  truth,  however,  must  be  told.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  North-Western  Provinces  by  a  stretch  of  tyranny 
unparallelled  even  in  Indian  annals  extorted  a  cess  to  push  forward 
wliat  the  people  not  unjustly  considered  a  system  of  proselytism. 
The  Court  of  Directors  may  affect  to  disbelieve  Mr.  Cliapman's 
statement  that  the  authorities  of  the  North  Western  Provinces 
attempt  to  force  their  scheme  of  education  upon  tlie  people,  but 
the  Indian  public  at  once  detects  the  hypocrisy  and  despises  the 
cowardice  which  prompts  a  late  and  ineffectual  disavowal. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  question  of  Indian  policy,  foreign  or 
domestic,  on  which  an  opinion  propounded  by  Lord  Ellenborough 
may  not  be  accepted  without  examination  as  the  safest  and  soundest 
that  could  be  had.  This  faith  in  the  genius  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
has  been  confirmed  in  the  most  wavering  by  the  events  of  the  last 
eighteen  months.  On  one  subject,  however,  his  lordshi[)'s  sentiments 
were  greatly  misunderstood.  He  was  known  as  an  enemy  to  the 
education  of  the  natives  of  India  in  European  knowledge  and 
civilization.  His  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committees  of 
1853  was  couched  in  terms  that  gave  ample  colour  to  this  charge. 
They  seemed  to  express  a  belief  that  the  progress  of  the  natives 
of  India  in  that  knowledge  and  civilization  was  incompatible  with 
the  stability  of  British  rule.  Even  those  who  questioned  not  the 
soundness  of  the  doctrine  condemned  it  as  one  too  ungenerous  to 
be  acted  upon  by  a  great  government.  The  danger,  even  if  real,  was 
too  remote  to  be  taken  into  calculation,  and  the  remedy  it  suggested 
was  harsh  and  cruel  to  a  degree  not  to  be  tolerated  by  civilized 
opinion.  Lord  Ellenborough  has  now  taken  the  opportunity  to  give 
a  fuller  exposition  of  his  views  on  this  important  question.  Unless 
there  has  been  a  radical  cliange  in  his  Lordship's  convictions,  his 
opinions  must  have  for  many  years  been  greatly  misunderstood. 
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His  letter  to  the  Cliairman  and  Deputy  Cliairman  of  the  Codft 
of  Directors  on  the  general  question  of  the  educational  policy  of 
the  Indian  Government  places  clearly  his  ideas  u[)on  tlie  subject 
before  the  public.  He  epitomises  the  whole  theory  of  education 
in  one  single  sentence  when  he  says  that  a  safe  and  sound  system 
of  education  should  aim  at  diffusing  knowledge  and  civilization 
by  first  operating  on  the  upper  classes  alone.  This  has  been  the 
system  hitherto  pursued  in  Bengal,  and  in  no  part  of  India  has  the 
Government  system  of  education  been  received  with  so  much 
cordiality  as  in  Bengal.  One  mistake,  and  it  is  an  error  of  detail, 
Lord  Ellenboroui;li  has  committed.  He  seems  to  think  that  even 
in  Bengal  the  Government  system  of  education  has  not  touched 
the  upper  classes  in  India. 

Lord  Ellenborough  himself  has  with  similar  felicity  pointed 
out  the  distinction,  between  gentlemen  who  may  be  poor  and 
aspiring  men  who  are  rich.  It  is  a  fact  that  scholastic  benefits  in 
the  Government  seats  of  education  in  Bengal  have  been  monopolised 
by  the  sons  of  high  caste  men  who  are  generally  poorer  than  the 
classes  which  buy  and  sell. 

We  had  hoped  for  the  day  when  our  educational  system  would 
be  placed  upon  a  sounder  basis  than  it  suited  the  purposes  of  a 
selfish  bureaucracy  to  rest  it  upon.  The  papers  now  published 
will,  we  trust,  effectually  tend  towards  the  realization  of  our  hope. 


V.    LORD  ELLENBOROUGH  ON  EDUCATION 

Lord  Ellenborough's  letter  on  education  has  been  a  sort  of 
golden  apple  of  contention.  All  Indian  parties  have  unitedly, 
though  each  from  wholly  dififerent  motives,  taken  umbrage  at  it. 
The  truth,  told  without  circuinlocution  and  with  little  respect  for 
the  amiable  entiuisiasm  of  the  condemned,  that  the  system  of 
education  pursued  in  the  North  West  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
insurrection,  has  offended  the  powerful  bureaucracy  which  was  in 
effect  though  unconsciously,  endeavouring  for  the  last  thirty  years 
to  create  the  revolt  at  which  they  now  gape  in  amazement.  The 
doctrine  emuiciated  with  sucii  sententious  brevity  in  the  document 
in  (juestion,  that  education  everywhere  and  particularly    in  countries 
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with  feudal  institutions  should  begin  with  the  higher  clisses,  has 
shaken  the  dreams  of  tlie  countless  philanthropic  maniacs  who 
base  on  popular  education  the  realization  of  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number.  Those,  and  their  name  is  legion,  who  make 
social  felicity  dependent  upon  an  universal  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  readitig,  writing  and  arithmetic,  object  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  imparting  the  highest  order  of  education  available  to 
the  few  thousand  families  which  exercise  unbounded  influence, 
eitlier  for  good  or  bad,  over  the  two  hundred  millions  of  this 
land.  The  Government  Financiers  are  unwilling  to  spend  millions 
upf)ii  so  small  a  number  of  pupils,  while  the  money  thinly  scattered 
over  a  wider  surface,  though  it  might  really  benefit  neither  the 
rulers  nor  the  ruled,  would  get  for  the  Government  of  India  a 
character  for  liberality  which  could  not  otherwise  be  secured. 
Fancy  Bengal,  who  borrows  all  his  ideas  at  secotid  hand  from  the 
Civil  Service,  is  irate  with  Lord  Ellenborough  for  having  had  the 
hardihood,  in  this  age  of  steam  engines  and  rail  roads  to  deduce  the 
fatal  consequences  he  has  deduced  from  the  intellectual  ascen- 
dency of  democracy. 

Nor  is  this  all.  To  complete  the  Earl's  misfortune,  his  Lord- 
ship has  lost  the  good  opinion  of  his  friends  of  the  Indian  Reform 
League.  Tliey  who  so  readily  intruded  their  existence  on  this 
bleak  and  distant  shore  upon  his  Lordship's  notice,  with  an  address 
in  which  they  shamed  his  Lordships  by  pointing  the  coincidence 
between  their  and  his  views  on  the  Oude  policy, — even  they — 
"  unkiiidest  cut  of  all" — forsake  him  on  the  question  of  education. 
And  not  forsake  him  merely,  they  have  found  his  Lordship  a  traitor  ! 
The  treason,  we  hasten  to  reassure  our  readers,  is  simply  constructive, 
and  depends  entirely  on  the  interpretation  one  puts  on  facts.  We 
need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  since  the  mutinies  the 
Leaguers  have  set  up  the  cry  of  "  Don't  educate  the  natives." 
Finding  their  opinion  very  distasteful  to  all  but  themselves,  and 
feeling  hard  for  want  of  a  great  authority  with  whom  to  share  the  un- 
popularity, they  began  rummaging  old  MSS  and  antideluvian 
Klue  Hooks.  Fortunately  for  them,  they  stumbled  over  Lord 
Ellenborough's  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
1853  ;  and  it  was  consolatory  to  their  vanity,  and  a  triumph  to  their 
causes,  to  find  that  the    man    whom    rival    factions   and    all    parlies 
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have  placed  at  tlie  head  of  Indian  statesman,  entertained  their 
distrust  of  native  education.  But  since  the  pu))h'cation  of  his 
Lordship's  letter,  the  delusion  has  been  expelled.  It  now  appears 
that  after  all  Lord  EUenborough  is  not  angry  with  education  in  the 
abstract,  but  as  every  one  of  us  is,  with  a  certain  sort  of  education. 
The  leaguers  characteristically  enough  charge  the  nol)le  Earl  with 
inconsistency,  with  belying  the  expectations  justly  entertiiined  of 
him  from  his  evidence  of '53.  Inconsistency,  in  the  first  place,  is 
not  a  crime  as  some  fancy.  Nature  herself  is  inconsistent  all  her 
life.  What  was  yesterday  is  not  to-day.  It  is  anylliing  but  un- 
natural for  opinions,  like  all  other  earthly  things,  to  move  with 
time.  Secondly,  there  is  no  direct  proof  of  his  Lordship's  incon- 
sistency. 'I'he  passage  to  which  the  Leaguers  triumphantly  refer, 
properly  interpreted  reads  thus.  As  it  is,  to  educate  the  natives 
is  simply  sapping  the  foundations  of  British  power  in  the  East.  For 
says  his  Lordship,  "  no  intelligent  people  would  live  under  our 
government."  Never  was  sounder  advice  given  as  is  contained 
in  this  brief  passage.  But  what  is  its  import  ?  In  reality,  Lord 
EUenborough  says,  that  in  as  much  as  you  educate  the  people,  it  is 
necessary  that  you  raise  the  tone  of  your  administration.  As  the 
natives  improve  in  intelligence  the  yoke  upon  them  ought  to  be 
lighter,  or  else  they  will  not  brook  it.  His  Lordship  merely  advises 
our  rulers  to  improve  themselves  as  they  enlighten  us.  Where  then 
is  the  inconsistency  of  his  now  laying  down  a  plan  for  native 
education  ? 

'I'he  plan  recommends  itself  to  all  thinkers  by  the  solidity  of 
its  purpose.  It  is  as  far  removed  from  the  plan  of  any  dreamer 
or  of  a  well  meaning  but  foolish  socialist,  as  his  Lordship  himself 
is  from  the  numerous  radical  members  introduced  into  the  Lower 
House  by  the  Reform  Bill.  We  have  not  the  means  of  giving 
proper  instruction — education  as  distinguished  from  a  knowledge 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic — to  every  class  in  the  country. 
That  requires  an  amount  of  resources  which  India  is  yet  far  from 
yielding.  Necessity  compels  us  to  content  ourselves  with  taking 
care  of  a  class.  What  class  shall  that  be  we  should  declare  and  de- 
cide. Mr.  Bright  lately  declared  that  the  nation  lives  in  the  cottage. 
In  India  the  cottager  whom  the  Member  for  Birmingham  with  an 
exaggeration  excusable  in  a  democrat,  raises  to   the   dignity  of   the 
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nation,  forms  the  least  important  part  of  the  population.  When 
Mr.  Money  offered  the  Queen's  amnesty  to  the  Shahabad  rebels, 
they  unanimously  asked  in  amazement — "  what  sort  of  a  gracious 
amnesty  is  this,  which  pardons  the  lower  orders  and  reserves  for 
punishment  thii  higher  ?"  The  question  and  the  amazement  indicate 
the  strength  of  the  legitimate  feeling  in  this  country,  the  complete 
subserviency  of  the  democracy  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Sirdars  and  the  great  families.  Surely  it  is  their  duty 
as  well  as  their  interest  to  bring  over  to  their  side  and  to  the  side  of 
order  and  civilization  a  class  possessing  such  an  influence  over 
their  countrymen. 

We  have  one  thing  more  to  observe  to  those  who  sincerely 
believe  that  British  power  will  find  a  securer  footing  in  India  from 
the  education  of  the  masses.  If  the  History  of  Europe  has 
estaljlished  any  one  fact  it  is  this  : — that  revolutions  are  brought 
about  wholly  by  educated  paupers.  The  present  system  of  educa- 
tion in  India  aims  at  creating  such  a  class,  and  introducing  the 
most  powerful  element  of  disorder.  The  Government  educators 
are  carried  away  by  the  idea  that  by  educating  the  masses  England 
will  best  fulfil  her  mission,  viz.,  that  of  resuscitating  the  spirit  of 
the  East.  We  beg  to  remind  them  that  all  the  work  of  regeneration 
entirely  depends  on  the  essential  condition  of  England  being  per- 
mitted to  reign  on  these  shores.  Whether  that  condition  may  be 
best  or  at  all  served  by  an  education  which  ignores  the  higher 
orders,  we  have  shown. 

We  hope  soon  to  treat  of  other  phases  of  the  question. 


VI.    EDUCATION -NATIONAL. 

The  world  outside  the  Indian  Reform  League  is  of  opinion 
that  a  large  British  army  must  be  supplemented  by  a  large  staff  of 
instructors  to  secure  the  stability  of  British  rule  in  India.  The 
rule  is  exposed  to  a  constant  danger  while  the  governors  and  the 
governed  so  thoroughly  misunderstand  each  other  as  they  now  do. 
Improvement  would  be  impossible  and  insurrections  not  rare  occur-' 
fences  if  the  people  labour  under  a  constant  apprehension  of  their 
religion  and  property  being  attacked  l;y    their    rulers    and  the  rulers 
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be  compelled  to  act  in  the  perpetual  belief  that  the  people  are 
treacherous  savages  whose  hearts  can  never  be  known  or  won  over. 
A  policy  of  "rigid  coercion  and  repression"  cannot  be  permanently 
worked  or  relied  upon.  After  all  there  is  no  positive  harm  in  telling 
the  people  how  to  behave  l)etter  wliile  means  are  kept  ready  to 
prevent  their  behaving  badly  even  if  they  would.  It  is  in  this  view 
alone  that  national  instruction  is  held  to  be  a  branch  of  Govern- 
ment in  India. 

But  how  to  do  it,  or  rather  how  to  set  about  it  is  the  question. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  millions  cannot  be  put  in  school  at  once. 
'I'here  must  be  a  beginning.  (The  present  minister  of  education  in 
Bengal  thinks  there  must  be  an  end  too — and  has  been  snubbed 
for  so  telling  his  government,  who  are  as  clearly  in  the  wrong  tliere 
as  when  ihey  got  the  Chowkeedaree  Act  passed).  Well  begun  is  half 
done.  There  are  a  few  tangible  propositions  put  forw;ird  from  lime 
to  time  on  this  subject.  We  shall  note  down  tlK)se  most  often  urged, 
ist.  To  extend  the  Bengal  system  of  central  colleges  and  zillah 
schools  for  imparting  instruction  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  language.  2nd.  To  extend  the  system  in  force  in  the 
upper  provinces  before,  of  zillah,  tehsildary  and  village 
schools,  which  imparted  instruction  principally  through  the  verna- 
cular. 3rd.  To  subsidize  Missionary  schools.  4th.  To  begin 
with  an  elaborately  constructed  system  of  popular  instruction  in 
some  limited  district  and  after  such  district  has  been  educated  to 
perfection  to  transfer  the  machinery  to  the  next  until  the  whole  area 
of  the  country  is  swept  over  something  after  the  fashion  of  the 
trigonometrical  survey.  5th.  To  encourage  by  direct  grants  of 
money  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  people  to  educate  themselves. 

Mind  you,  gentle  reader,  the  main  object  of  the  Government 
scheme  of  education  is  or  ought  to  be  to  educate  the  people  so  as 
to  give  them  a  capacity  to  understand,  to  appreciate  and  to  profit  by 
the  institutions  of  the  British  Government  of  India.  The  scheme 
might  produce  a  Newton  or  a  Kant,  but  it  is  not  or  should  not  be 
its  direct  object  to  produce  such  monstrosities.  Bearing  this  in  view 
let  us  cursorily  glance  at  the  several  systems  of  public  education 
enumerated  above,  and  see  which  of  them  is  best  calculated  to 
serve  the  legitimate  purposes  of  a  Government  scheme  of  education 
in  Biilish  India. 
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And  first  as  to  the  Bengal  system.  It  is  a  system  which  has 
shared  with  its  brother  institution,  the  permanent  settlement,  the 
largest  amount  of  abuse  and  calumny.  The  reason  is  apparent.  It 
has  been,  like  the  permanent  settlement,  very  successful.  Its 
success  has  been  its  greatest  fault.  The  Bengal  system  has  raised 
up  a  body  of  instructed  men  who  are  British  subjects  at  heart  as 
in  law,  who  can  be  governed  only  as  British  sul)jects  will  be 
governed,  who  are  proud  of  Britain's  glory,  and  who  themselves,  a 
few  generations  hence,  will  under  Providence,  be  a  not  inconsider- 
able source  of  Britain's  glory. 

The  benefits  of  Bengal  system  of  public  instruction  have  been 
confined  to  the  upper  classes  alone,  and  in  no  other  part  of  India 
is  the  influence  of  the  upper  over  the  lower  classes  so  potent  as  in 
Bengal.  Hence  the  enlightenment  of  the  upper  classes  in  Bengal  has 
tended  more  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  classes  below  them  than 
effects  of  education  directed  to  that  special  purpose  could  have 
effected.  It  is  not  the  numerous  schools  for  popular  instruction 
founded  by  zemindars  in  Bengal  that  we  allude  to.  We  attach  far 
greater  importance  to  the  force  of  opinion,  and  the  unperceived, 
but  pervading  force  of  the  example  which  the  conduct  of  the  upper 
classes  never  fails  to  exhibit  to  the  lower.  No  Bengalee  peasant 
shares  the  delusion  that  the  British  Government  in  India  is  deter- 
mined to  make  Christian  by  force  and  fraud  of  all  the  natives  of  the 
country.  No  Bengalee  artificer  on  the  other  hand  feels  less  than 
the  British  Indian  Association  that  the  Chowkeedaree  Act  is  a  piece 
of  tyranny. 

Secondly, — The  vaunted  system  of  education  adopted  and  in 
operation  for  so  many  years  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  has 
proved  as  hollow  as  the  equally  vaunted  land  settlement  of  those 
regions.  All  classes  of  society  are  enveloped  in  one  thick  shroud 
of  ignorance.  The  zillah  and  tehsildary  schools  have  no  more 
bred  up  a  race  of  instructed  peasants  than  of  instructed  millionaires. 
The  education  cess  extorted  from  the  population  in  scandalous 
breach  and  defiance  of  law  has  only  served  to  engender  a  bitter 
hatred  of  all  British  institutions.  There  is  no  class  of  men  to  act 
as  interpreters  between  the  Government  and  the  people ;  and  if 
there  had  existed  any,  their  task  would  have  been  difficult  to  the 
verge  of  impossibility. 

45 
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Thirdly, — To  subsidize  Missionary  instructors  is  a  favourite 
project  with  no  small  or  uninfluential  sect  of  British  politicians. 
This  system  has  had  its  trial  also  and  proved  a  failure.  We  do 
not  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Sonthals  alone.  The  Missionaries 
have  been  at  work  for  many  years  in  Bengal  and  in  Madras,  and 
what  have  they  done  ?  Their  scliools  are  not  much  inferior  in 
number  to  the  Government  schools  and  yet  the  effects  of  their 
teaching  are  hardly  perceptible  as  compared  with  the  effects  of  the 
official  system.  There  is  an  inherent  weakness  in  the  Missionary 
scheme  of  education.  It  can  never  rise  above  a  most  damaging 
suspicion.  Waiving  the  political  objection  to  Government  con- 
necting itself  with  a  sectarian  scheme,  it  is  obvious  that  success 
cannot  be  achieved  without  the  active  sympathy  of  the  people ; 
and  that  the  Missionaries  cannot  command. 

Fourthly, — The  tranquillisation  of  India  with  successive  agencies 
of  education  is  a  scheme  which  may  have  found  favour  with  official 
people,  but  its  impracticability  is  manifest.  For  the  last  seven 
years  the  district  of  Hoogly  has  been  the  scene  of  an  experiment 
of  this  kind,  but  it  has  not  succeeded.  A  generation  may  be 
taught  at  an  immense  expense  of  money  and  exertions  to  read,  write 
and  cypher ;  but  unless  a  real  love  of  knowledge  is  engendered, 
the  moment  the  agency  is  withdrawn  the  local  community  will 
return  to  its  pristine  state  of  ignorance.  We  have  known  of  no 
examples  of  love  of  knowledge  being  generated  except  where  a 
high  order  of  education  has  been  imparted  through  the  medium  of 
the  English  language.  The  advocates  of  this  system  steadily  oppose 
the  introduction  of  English  education.  Their  plan,  whatever  else 
it  be,  is  one  of  vernacular  instruction,  and  instruction  through  the 
vernacular,  except  under  conditions  which  we  shall  mention  below 
has  invariably  failed. 

Fifthly. — The  grant-in-aid  system  in  its  purity  and  simplicity 
can  succeed  only  where  a  spontaneous  desire  for  instruction  is 
stimulated  by  extraneous  incentives  to  its  acquirement.  Such  a 
desire  aided  by  such  incentives  exists  only  in  Bengal  whence  alone 
we  hear  of  the  educational  authorities  being  besieged  with  applica- 
tions for  such  grants.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  system  of 
education  hitherto  in  operation  in  Bengal  that  it  has  made  the 
grant-in-aid  system  possible. 
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Our  idea  of  a  system  of  public  instruction  would  be  realised  in  a 
plan  which  would  confine  the  direct  efforts  of  Government  to  the 
imparting  of  the  highest  order  of  knowledge  to  those  seeking  it  and 
capable  of  profiting  by  it.  They  may  be  expected  to  feel  their 
responsibility  and  to  discharge  it,  disseminating  their  opinions  in 
every  way  they  can.  Their  influence  cannot  fail  to  tell  upon 
national  convictions.  Such  a  system  the  Bengal  system  nearly 
approaches  to  be,  and  we  look  to  its  extension  as  the  only  means 
by  which  the  true  object  of  a  Government  system  of  education  in 
India  can  be  achieved. 


VIL    THE  INDIAN  UNIVERSITIES 

The  Universities  brought  to  being  since  last  year  have  placed 
the  educated  classes  of  India  under  a  debt  immense  of  endless 
gratitude  to  those  tliat  have  thus  brought  to  their  reach  these 
laureate  honours.  But  it  remains  for  the  learned  bodies  entrusted 
with  their  management  to  acquire  for  them  a  place  on  the  list  of 
fame  and  a  recognition  of  their  right  of  conferring  laurels  by  the 
entire  republic  of  letters.  They  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
institution  over  which  they  preside,  must  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  they  are  of  substantial  use  to  it,  that  they  are  devoted  to  the 
fulfilment  of  one  of  the  many  duties  of  humanity.  To  do  this  it 
would  not  suffice  to  hold  examinations,  pass  candidates  and  publish 
calendars.  Their  labours  must  be,  to  be  efficient,  be  of  service  to 
the  Republic  nor  would  it  do  for  the  graduates  to  rocket  their 
degrees,  lionours,  and  take  their  discharge.  They  should  prove 
veterans  in  the  war — a  war  in  which  the  battle  is  life-long  and  which 
is  interminable.  It  is  nature  with  whom  the  contest  is  carried  on 
and  nature  is  boundless,  infinite,  everlasting.  They  should  make 
the  cultivation  of  arts  their  particular  profession.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  is  barely  just  that  they  should  be  provided  with  means  to 
enable  them  to  make  it  the  exclusive  object  of  their  lives — at  least 
such  as  have  a  mind.  It  is  vain  to  cheer  and  encourage  the  garrison 
to  hold  out  when  provisions  fail,  it  is  equally  vain  to  exhort  men — 
and  censure  them  when  found  backward— to  prosecute  high  and 
severe  studies  who  must  hunt  after  situations    of  30   or   40  Rupees 
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a    month,    as    have    actually    turned   out    to  be  the    case  with 
the   first   set  of  graduates  of  the    Madras   University,   and  will   ere 
long  be  the  case    here.     It    throws    cold    water    on  the  zeal   of 
those  young  men   who  find  themselves  thus  compelled  to  beg  and 
cry  for  mere  pittances  after  all  their  heavy  expenses   of  a  collegiate 
education,   and    days   of  hard   work   and  nights  of  vigil.     One  can 
hardly  blame  them  for  making  unreasonable  demands,    if  they   say, 
"  Reserve  respectable   situations  for  those  that  deserve,  let  us  have 
only   where-with   to   support   ourselves   as   scholars, — let   us    have 
•fellowships.'"     Some  true    Anglo-Saxons   may   hereupon  exclaim; 
look,   there   is   the   native   character, — they   value  knowledge  in  so 
far  as  it  fetches  them    money.     But   anticipating   the   reply   to   the 
former   we   submit,    they  too  are  Anglo-Saxons  who  belong  to  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  and  there  are  no  less  than   two   hundred   fellow- 
ships in  the  former  University,  alone  averaging  in  ten  years   to   300 
Rupees   a   month  ;  a   provision    the   beneficial   effects  of  which  are 
seen   in   the   successful   and   earnest    cultivators    of   the   arts    and 
sciences, —  who  abound  in  those  celebrated  seats  of  learning.     The 
greater   part   of  the  Anglo-Saxons  value  science  more  on  account  of 
the  aid  which  it  affords   to   the   arts    of  life    than    for   its   intrinsic 
dignity,    more   as   it   conduces   to   the  gratification   of  the  animal 
appetites,  than  of  the  nobler  faculties.    In  fact,  the  charms  of  hunger 
and  thirst   affect   not   the   natives   alone,    but   unfortunately   whole 
mankind.     Well,  fellowships  have  their  utility  in  their  own  way,  just 
as  all  other  things  have.    While  we  are  upon  this  subject  we  can  not 
pass  without  raising  the  question, — can  such  a  help  to  knowledge  be 
provided  in  this  country.     That  it  can   be  is   beyond  the  shadow 
of  doubt,  but  that  it  will  be  soon  is  a  question.     There  is  enough 
of  superfluous  wealth  which  needs  only  be  diverted  to   this  channel, 
much  that  is  squandered  away  by   the   millionaires   of  the   land   in 
worthless  pursuits  which  may  be  devoted  to  this  most   useful   appro- 
priation.    Are  not  the  rich  ashamed  that  the   less    fortunate  of  their 
fellow-subjects  are  made  to  depend  upon  Government  for  encourage- 
ment even  in  this  matter,  while  they  waste  their  resources   often   on 
nothing.     It  is  a  cause  worth  being   made   an   object   of  patronage 
even  if  name,  and  nothing  but  name,  be  the  end. 
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Vm.    NATIONAL  EDUCATION.* 

The  Times,  the  apostle  of  a  grossly  materialistic  policy,  occa- 
sionally affects,  when  treating  of  the  institutions  of  foreign  nations, 
a  sort  of  sentimentalism  which  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the 
speculations  of  socialist  philosophers.  It  has  recently  had  an  article 
on  Prussian  civilization,  in  which  it  laments  the  co-existence  in  that 
kingdom  of  the  extremes  of  profund  learning  and  dense  ignorance. 
In  the  land  of  Kant  and  Neibuhr,  the  people  are  ignorant  of  what  is 
going  on  between  their  government  and  the  republic  of  Switzerland. 

The  Prussians  are  a  people  for  whom  a  high  intellectual  rank 
has  always  been  claimed.  They  have  been  distinguished  in 
Germany  for  the  attainments  which  make  Germans  eminent  over  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Their  men  of  letters,  their  professors,  their 
critics,  have  been  deep  thinking,  and  many-sided,  and  everything 
else  on  which  a  German  values  himself.  The  King  affects  philo- 
sophy and  literature  and  art,  and  we  are  always  hearing  of  his  cordial 
reception  of  the  musician  or  his  congratulatory  visit  to  the  sculptor. 
Patriotic  aspirations,  aesthetic  tendencies,  are  indispensable  to  a 
reputation  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  The  King  at  one  time  is  intent 
on  wresting  a  province  from  a  neighbour — so  earnest  are  his 
impulses  for  the  greatness  of  Germany.  At  another  time  he  desires 
to  establish  a  German  Empire  on  the  ruins  of  Austria,  which  he 
thinks  no  longer  capable  of  her  high  mission.  Thus  it  may  be 
seen  that  he  is  in  intention  no  faineant  monarch,  and,  if  he  patronizes 
translations  of  Sophocles,  set  to  modern  music,  it  is  only  as  the 
fitting  pastime  of  a  learned  sovereign.  Now,  let  us  consider  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  this  people,  occupying  a  great  place 
in  the  world's  estimation,  educated  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  philo- 
sophical refinement,  and  whom  we  are  apt  to  imagine  discussing  the 
Analysis  of  the  Infinite  as  we  talk  of  a  horse  race  or  the  news  from 
Canton. 

We  are  informed,  and  can  well  believe  the  fact,  that  Berlin  is 
still  in  almost  entire  ignorance  of  all  that  has  passed  on  the  Swiss 
question.  The  Prussian  papers  have  either  given  only  the  Royal 
view,  accompanied  with  invectives  on  Switzerland  and  democracy 
generally   or    they   have   preserved    a   discontended  silence.     Even 

*  Marcli  19,  1857. 
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the  anti-Prussian  opinions  expressed  in  other  parts  of  Germany 
have  not  been  allowed  to  penetrate  to  the  well-guarded  understand- 
ings of  the  King's  lieges.  Our  Berlin  correspondent  writes, — "  The 
ofificials  of  the  Prussian  telegraph  station  at  Frankfort  had  orders  to 
transmit  no  Swiss  intelligence  of  an  exciting  nature,  and  the  Swiss 
papers  that  contained  anything  of  the  sort  were  either  withheld  by 
the  police  or  by  the  proprietors  of  places  of  public  resort.  In  fact, 
this  question,  which  the  King  declared  to  be  eminently  one  of 
honour  and  reputation,  was  strictly  forbidden  to  be  discussed  by 
any  class  of  his  subjects.  Considering  that  the  Germans  have 
been  wanting  in  the  kind  of  patriotism  which  bursts  into  flame  at  a 
touch,  and  that  the  question  of  Neufchatel  is  not  more  insignificant 
than  many  others  about  which  they  have  gone  wild,  it  would  seem 
that  the  King  might  have  safely  allowed  his  people  a  little  liberty. 
That  the  facts  of  the  case  have  been  steadfastly  excluded  from 
Prussian  ears  shows  merely  how  thoroughly  the  policy  of  repres- 
sion and  isolation  has  been  adopted  in  a  country  where  it  was 
hoped  the  seeds  of  liberty  had  taken  root  and  were  about  to  grow 
up  and  flourish." 

Our  readers  have  all  heard  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education. 
It  is  the  most  complete,  the  most  scientific  and  tlie  most  successful 
in  its  own  way  of  all  systems  of  national  education  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  It  is  enforced  with  all  the  power  of  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, supported  by  taxes  exacted  with  all  the  punctuality  of  state 
revenue,  carried  on  by  a  nicely  graduated  hierarchy  of  teachers,  and 
superintended  by  the  ablest  bureancracy  in  Europe.  And  the 
result  is  that,  while  the  professors  and  scholars  of  the  higher  order 
talk  of  the  Finite  and  Infinite,  and  lower  orders  of  people  are 
tortured  into  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  cyphering,  men, 
both  of  high  and  low  degree,  except  those  holding  ofifice,  are 
ignorant  of  affairs  closely  related  to  their  national  honor  and 
interests.  Thus  will  it  ever  be  with  nations  whose  rulers  study 
first  of  all  to  divest  their  subjects  of  the  knowledge  and  the  feelings 
of  citizens. 

State  education  in  India,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  proceeded,  has 
been  grandly  defective  in  this  very  respect.  Schools  and  colleges 
have  been  established,  learning  has  been  encouraged,  and  the 
intense   ardour   which   has    been   the    fashion    of  late  to  display  in 
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behalf  of  popular  education  is  certainly  not  meant  to  deceive.  But 
political  education,  the  education  derived  from  newspapers,  at 
public  meetings,  in  the  jury  box,  in  deliberative  assemblies,  in 
offices  of  trust  and  responsibility,  is  unattainable  to  every  class  of 
our  countrymen.  The  consequences  have  been  as  might  be  con- 
ceived. With  the  exception  of  those  engaged  in  the  exciting 
profession  of  commerce  and  the  law,  the  upper  class  in  the  metro- 
polis displays  the  most  pitiable  condition  to  which  intelligent 
human  nature  can  be  reduced.  Few  beings  are  so  utterly  helpless 
and  dehumanized  as  the  genuine  Calcutta  Baboo — the  man  who, 
to  the  misfortune  of  our  country,  divides  wifh  the  felony  of  the 
country,  the  privilege  of  impressing  the  newly  arrived  foreigner 
with  ideas  respecting  the  position  of  our  race  in  the  scale  of 
humanity.  In  the  country,  where  the  proprietorship  of  large  tracts 
of  inhabited  land  necessarily  vests  the  upper  classes  with  govern- 
ment of  large  bodies  of  men,  a  better  developement  of  the  moral 
man  is  more  commonly  to  be  seen.  But  this  developement,  taking 
place  under  abnormal  conditions,  is  often  such  as  the  most 
indulgent  moralist  must  condemn.  A  total  disregard  of  the  nicer 
distinctions  of  morality,  habituation  to  the  most  violent  crimes 
and  outrages,  a  familiarity  with  the  darkest  forms  of  artifice,  too 
often  debase  characters  that  under  happier  circumstances  might 
have  adorned  human  nature.  Yet,  if  we  were  called  upon  by  a 
foreigner  to  produce  the  specimen — men  of  our  race,  we  would  not 
present  him  with  a  senior  scholar  who  can  find  the  eightieth 
differential  co-efficient  of  functions  of  ninety  five  variables;  nor  him 
who  can  reproduce  all  the  plays  of  Shakespear,  annotations  inclu- 
sive, from  his  memory  ;  nor  the  deep-read  official  who  varies  the 
monotony  of  his  cutchery  labours  with  dissertations  on  the 
originality  of  the  Vedas  ;  but  the  men  who  cause  an  indigo  factory 
to  be  raised  and  mustard  plants  in  full  fiovver  grown  on  the  levelled 
land  in  one  night,  who,  under  the  British  Indian  Government  can 
make  their  names  exercise  a  talismanic  effect  on  millions  at  a  time, 
and  who  live  a  life  encumbered  with  a  load  of  troubles  and  anxieties 
and  hazards  a  thousand  part  of  which  would  impel  an  ordinary  man 
to  suicide.  These  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  a  system  of  a  national 
education  which  aims  to  restrict  a  people's  knowledge  to  mere 
books  or  to  the  individual  affairs  of  men.   Such  a   system   forms  a 
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part  of  a  policy,  a  policy  founded  on  a  distinct  political  principle 
and  having  a  distinct  object.  The  principles  consist  in  preventing 
the  formation  of  a  national  opinion  of  public  affairs  :  the  object 
is  the  establishment  of  official  irresponsibility  and  the  social  supre- 
macy of  the  official  class.  Now  it  is  precisely  this  policy  which  a 
certain  class  of  Indian  politicians  would  maintain  in  this  country. 
Those  who  marked  with  a  sort  of  holy  satisfaction  Mr.  Halliday's 
prayer  at  the  conclusion  of  his  police  minute  that  ignorance  may 
soon  be  dispelled  from  the  land,  and  knowledge  supersede  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  police  and  good  courts  of  law,  could  hardly 
have  missed  in  that  composition  the  spirit  of  that  policy. 


ADDENDA 

VIGOUROUS  LEGISLATION* 

The  series  of  coercionury  laws,  the  enactment  of  which  has  been 
called  forth  by  the  insurrection,  seems  to  have  stifled  the  curiosity 
and  the  interest  of  the  community  in  respect  to  matters  of  Legis- 
lation. The  legislature  can  not  now  pass  laws  too  despotic  and 
arbitrary  ;  and  the  Indian  Legislature  was  never  known  to  evince 
a  predilection  for  laws  of  an  opposite  character.  The  exigency  is 
supposed  to  justify  every  measure  that  smells  of  rigour,  and  the 
proposer  of  a  new  law  is  certain  to  secure  a  species  of  popularity  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  harshness  of  his  proposal — provided,  of 
course,  that  the  natives  of  the  country  alone  are  affected  by  it.  It 
is  no  matter  of  surprise  then  that  Mr.  Peacock's  Bill  "to  authorise 
the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  in  certain  cases"  should  have 
been  so  long  Ijefore  the  public  without  exciting  general  attention. 
The  preamble  of  this  Bill  sets  out  with  stating  that  in  consequence 
of  t!ie  destruction  of  the  jails  in  many  parts  of  India  and  the  conse- 
quent want  of  prison  disci[)line  it  is  expedient  to  substitute  corporal 
punishment  for  imprisonment  in  cases  of  simple  theft  ;  and  that  it 
is  expedient  in  certain  cases  that  offenders  should  not  be  impribon- 
ed  for  non-payment  of  fines."  We  will  not  stop  to  enquire  how 
much  of  genuine  fact  there  is  in  this  statement.  We  will  take  for 
granted  tliat  real  difficulty  is  felt  to  provide  for  the  safe  custody  of 
offenders  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  But  we  can  not  admit  that 
difficulty  should  be  met  in  the  manner  devised  by  our  legislature. 

Simple  theft  (as  our  legislators  call  it)  is  punishable  with  corporal 
punishment  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  thief  is  a  felon, 
an  outcaste.  He  can  not  be  degraded  more  by  the  punishment 
than  he  has  degraded  himself  by  the  offence.  To  the  first  section 
of  the  Bill,  therefore,  which  substitutes  corporal  punishment  in 
the  case  of  simple  theft  we  offer  no  opposition.     Besides,  the  larger 
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portion  of  the  inmates  of  Indian  jails,  and  we  believe,  of  all  jails, 
the  Neopolitan  jails  only  perhaps  excepted,  are  thieves.  It  would 
be  considerable  relief  to  the  giiidians  of  peace  and  prisons  if  the 
large  class  of  offenders  who  come  within  the  purview  of*  the  first 
section  of  the  liill  were  excluded  frum  their  care.  But  not  one  of 
these  arguments  is  adducib'le  in  support  of  the  change  proposed 
in  the  next  section  which  runs  thus  : 

II.  It  shall  also  be  competent  for  a  magistrate  in  which  a 
fine  sh.ill  be  iaj[)osed  luider  the  provisions  of  section  8  Act  ii 
of  1857  or  of  section  22,  25  or  28  of  Act  28  of  1857,  or  for  any 
petty  ofTence,  such  as  abusive  language,  calumny,  inconsiderable 
assaults  or  affrays,  to  order  that  corporal  punishment  not  excee<iing 
thirty  stripes  with  a  ratan  shall  be  inflicted  on  the  offender  in  lieu 
of  the  fine,  in  case  such  fine  be  not  paid  forthwith. 

The  fearful  nature  of  the  change  contemplated  will  be  a[)parent 
to  the  njost  careless  reader.  It  is  proposed  by  the  first  and  second 
sections  to  make  three  fourths  of  the  offences  that  come  before 
a  magistrate  punisiiable  with  stripes.  We  question  whether  any 
codt  in  the  world  contains  a  provision  equally  barbarous.  Some 
of  these  ofTeuces  are  precisely  such  as  men  of  high  feeling  and 
generous  natures  are  most  liable  to  commit.  To  attach  such  a 
punishment  as  stripes  with  a  mfan  to  this  class  of  offences  seems 
to  proceed  from  the  mo-.t  perverted  ideas  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  law  is  to  be  administered 
principally  l)y  assistants  to  magistrates,  youtig  men  without  ex- 
perienced knowledge  of  the  social  characteristics  of  the  country  and 
often  without  the  capacity  to  control  their  tempers,  and  by  Planter- 
Magistrates  strongly  embued  with  a  desire  to  secure  the  "future 
position  of  the  European."  The  effects  of  the  law  will  permeate 
every  part  of  nativt;  society,  and  it  will  establish  a  permanent 
reign  of  terror.  Europeans,  however  intelligent,  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive the  degradation  attached  in  native  ideas  to  corporal  punish- 
ment. A  grown  up  man  who  has  once  incurred  it  can  never 
hope  to  If  gain,  as  indeed  he  should  not  d(},  his  position  in  the 
communuy.  The  better  classes  of  the  peasantry  view  il  in  the  same 
light.  It  will  be  ui  the  power  of  every  wretch,  native  or  European. 
to  intimidate  any  native  o  f  respectability  into  making  any  sacrifices, 
There  are  perhaps  some  who    think    that    last   few  words    convey   a 
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saving  clause.      It  is  perhaps  to    ignoramcf'-    and    thoughtlessness    of 
this  nature  and  degree  that  we  owe  the  whole  thing. 

The  third  section  of  the  Kill  exempts  from  the  operations  of  the 
proposed  law  Europeans  and  Women.  We  cannot  undertake  a 
full  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this  section  as  it  will  necessaiily  in- 
clude ;tii  analysis  of  the  motives  of  our  legislators.  It  may,  however 
be  permitted  to  us  to  mention  the  Europeans  in  the  army  and 
navy  continue  subject  to  corporal  punishment.  There  is  therefore 
no  privile;4e  conferred  on  Europeans  such  as  their  advocates  claim 
in  order  to  help  <«■)  the  operation  of  the  "  law  of  race."  The  Select 
Committee  will  no  doubt  review  the  policy  of  putting  British  Indian 
subjects  below  the  position  of  aliens  and  foreigners. 

The  skill  with  which  the  bill  is  framed  is  admirable.  Should  it 
pass  into  law,  we  hope  nur  countrymen  will  bear  constantly  in  mind 
the  advice  we  now  tender  them,  unless  they  should  prefer  thirty 
stripes  to  three  years  imprisomnent  :  When  you  assault  any  body., 
never  let  the  nssault  be  "inconsiderable"  ;  your  affrays  should  in- 
variably be  attended  with  homicide  ;  eschew  abusive  languages 
unless  in  the  open  street  and  in  company  with  movements  of  the 
body  and  limit  that  shall  bring  your  offence  under  Act  I  of  1856  ; 
and  when  you  happen  to  calumniate  anybody,  oluiate  the  conse- 
quence by  adding  to  what  you  have  said  something  that  will  make 
your  enemy  more  anxious  to  hush  his  complaint  up  than  take  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Peacock's  law. 


THE   ARMY* 

The  future  of  the  Indian  army  will  now  form  a  subject  of  more 
anxious  speculialion  even  than  its  past.  If  no  considerations  of 
justice  avail,  the  mere  necessity  of  providing  for  the  officers  of  the 
Bengal  army  will  conioel  ministers  to  think  of  keei^ing  up  an  exclu- 
sively Indian  army.  There  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
amalgamating  the  Indian  with  royal  service.  In  fact  it  is  not 
power  of  even  H.  R.  H.  to  abolish  the  professional  existence  of  the 
rearers  of  the  British  Indian  empire  any  more  than  he  can  bring 
Sir    Charles     Trevelyan's  scheme  to  work.     The  mutinies  have  been 
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very  extensive,  yet  there  are  now  a  hundred  thousands  Indian 
soldiers  bearing  arms  in  the  service  of  the  British  Government 
and  twenty  five  thousands  without  arms.  The  levies  made  in  the 
Punjab,  in  the  country  beyond  the  Indus  and  in  Central  India, 
are,  we  believe,  somewhat  enormous  in  numbers.  Hy  the  time  the 
dust  and  smoke  of  the  rebellion  clear  away,  we  shall  probably  find 
the  (k)verament  of  India  master  of  two  hundred  thousands  native 
fighting  men,  whom  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  dismiss  from 
employment.  This  huge  mass  of  combatant  men  must  be  kept  in 
discipline,  and  four  thousand  effective  officers  are  not  too  many  for 
the  work. 

This  army  will,  we  venture  to  predict,  continue  to  be  an 
Indian  army  exclusively.  The  men  may  be  sworn  in  to  serve  the 
Queen  in  all  parts  of  Her  dominions,  byt  the  character,  composi- 
tion and  destinies  of  the  body  will  be  purely  and  simply  Indian. 
China  or  Egypt  or  the  Indian  Archipelago  or  the  African  coast 
might  demand  on  occasion  contingents  of  Indian  troops,  but  the 
aid  lent  will  be  of  the  most  temporary  and  exceptional  character. 
The  niinisterial  promise  that  every  soldier  in  Her  Majesty's  service, 
whether  European  or  Itidian,  shall  serve  in  whatever  quarter 
of  the  world  his  services  may  be  required  in,  will  assist  the 
progress  of  the  Indian  Bill,  hut,  in  practice,  be  impossible  of 
execution.  The  speculations  about  the  Bengal  army  list  being 
merged  in  Harts's  by  the  Indian  officers  being  bodily  transferred 
10  the  mercies  of  the  Horse  Guards  are  still  less  probable.  And 
the  "[>urchase  system"  may  die  or  live  without  interesting  any  but 
actuaries,  administrative  reformers  and  the  Saturday  Review. 

If  then  there  is  to  be  an  Indian  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  we  have  no  cause  to  participate  in  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained by  a  contemporary  of  disaster  and  ruin  to  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army.  The  army  must  in 
the  main  be  what  is  called  regulars.  In  division  and  arrangement 
it  must  follow  the  European  model.  We  believe  the  hardiest 
reformer  will  not  propose  that  every  Madras  regiment  should  be 
broken  into  the  form  of  the  Scinde  Horse,  And  upper  India 
though  convicted  of  mutiny,  will  be  sufficiently  punished  with 
military  degradation  in  some  other  form  than  by  being  given  over  to 
Adjutants  of  Police  Battalions. 


The  position  of  the  Royal  army  in  India  will,  we  fancy, 
continue  to  be  what  it  has  liitherlo  been — only  there  will  be 
quartered  in  this  country  a  larger  number  of  European  regiments 
of  the  English  line  than  has  liitherto  been  the  case.  The  system 
of  relief  will  remain  the  same  as  heretofore,  '{'lie  Royal  Indian 
army  will  form  a  distinct  body  even  if  every  appointment  on  the 
staff  were  filled  by  H.  R.  H.'s  nominees.  The  prohibition  of  enlist- 
ment in  Europe  for  the  Company's  cavalry  merely  establishes  the 
point  that  the  local  Indian  army  should  be  a  native  army. 

'i'he  appointment  of  Lord  George  Paget  as  Inspector  of  Cavalry 
in  India  indicates  more  plainly  than  any  appointment  yet  made  the 
manner  in  which  the  Horse  Guards  will  use  its  future  opportu- 
nities of  giving  away  Indian  money.  Indian  Reformers  will  waste 
their  energies  if  in  securing  "Indian  Reform"  and  the  "abolition 
of  the  Company"  they  content  themselves  without  requiring  some 
guarantee  that  the  abuse  of  patronage  which  is  held  in  some  check 
by  the  press  and  public  of  England  does  not  run  riot  in  India 
where  English  politicians  believe  there  is  not  even  "  a  people." 


THE  NEW  ARMY 

Whether  India  be  governed  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  or  the 
Company,  whether  Lord  EUenborough  or  India  House  clerks 
direct  its  affairs,  whether  Bengali  Zemindars  or  Indian  Leaugers 
nifluence  its  domestic  politics,  one  thing  is  clear,  one  policy  is  sure, 
one  principle  incontrovertibly  correct.  There  must  be  an  efficient 
Indian  army,  and  the  European  portion  of  the  troops  must  be 
considerably  larger  than  it  ever  was.  It  matters  little  to  this  end 
whether  tiie  soldiers  enlisted  swear  fidelity  to  the  sovereign  direct 
or  through  the  East  India  Company,  Perhaps  it  is  all  the  better 
that  the  permanent  additions  which  may  now  be  made  to  the 
European  force  in  this  country  should  be  made  in  the  name  of 
the  East  India  Company.  They  will  then  be  real  additions  to  the 
Indian  army.  For  however  else  the  future  Indian  army  may  be 
organised,  one  arrangement  is  sure  to  be  adopted.  There  must 
one  army  exclusively  Indian  ;  and  another,  a  portion  of  the  im- 
perial army  garrisoning  it  as  other  dependencies  and  colonies  of  the 
empire   are   garrisoned.     The   strength    of  this  latter  branch  of  the 
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Indian  forces  must  of  iiecessit)'  vary  according  to  the  exipjencies 
of  the  imperial  government.  Another  Crimean  war  may  call  away 
the  b:i!:tali()ns  which  are  now  winning  hack  revolted  [)rovinces, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  warnings  of  the  local  government. 
Pa'-liament  in  some  fit  of  economy  may  reduce  their  strength  and 
their  efficiency.  In  fact,  this  branch  of  the  force  is  liable  to- 
changers  dictated  by  considerations  altogether  unconnected  with 
India,  and  for  ordinary  purposes  of  security  main  dependence  must 
be  placed  upon  the  Indian  army  proper. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  we  receive  with  delight  the  announcement 
of  the  addition  of  three  European  regiments  of  infantry  and  four 
of  cavalry  to  the  Bengal  army.  The  three  new  infantry  regiments 
will  probably  be  of  the  strength  of  the  three  already  existing,  and 
are  f-;vidently  a  mere  instalm(-;nt  of  larger  reinforcements  to  the 
European  infantry  in  India.  The  four  cavalry  regiments  will 
almost  suffice  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  caused  by  the  defection  of 
the  native  regular  cavalry.  Each  of  these  regiments  will  contain 
troops  of  seventy  troopers  each,  with  the  usual  complement 
of  non-commissioned  officers.  Its  numerical  strength  will 
therefore  be  nearly  doul)le  of  each  regiment  of  native  regular 
cavalry.  Thr  four  regiments  will  be  officered  by  the  officers  of 
the  eight  regular  cavalry  corps  which  have  completed  their 
work  of  self-annihilation.  They  will  be  equipped  as  light  dragoons. 
Some  very  just  strictures  have  been  passed  on  the 
mode  in  which  the  allotment  of  officers  have  been  affected. 
Those  of  the  rst  and  3rd  light  cavalry  are  transferred  to  the 
ist  Bengal  European  light  cavalry  ;  the  (officers  of  the  late  2nd 
and  7th  regiments  are  made  over  to  the  2nd  European  cavalry  ; 
those  of  the  4th  and  6th  have  been  alloted  to  the  3rd;  and 
those  of  the  9th  and  loth  to  the  4th  European  regiment. 
A  necessary  consequence  of  this  allotment  is  that  junior  officers 
in  the  new  force  will  take  the  place  of  seniors.  The  injustice  will 
be  the  more  severely  felt  among  the  officers  of  those  regiments 
which,  mutinying  or  destroying,  murdered  the  fewest  of  their 
officers.  So  easy  was  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  that  we 
wonder  with  some  of  our  contemi)oraries  that  it  was  not  adopted. 
If  the  (officers  of  the  entire  I'.engal  cavalry  had  been  thrown  into 
one    list,    and    then    alloted    to  the  six  regiments  according  to  their 
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ranks  and  seniority,  there  would  not  liave  occurred  that  glarin^^ 
injustice  of  which  we  complain.  The  argument  that  officers  in 
the  Indian  army  have  a  vested  interest  in  regimental  promotion 
up  to  a  certain  rank,  and  that  consistently  with  that  right 
promotion  can  not  be  allowed  to  begin  horn  a  lower  step,  is 
wholly  inapplicable  to  present  circumstances.  Offi-ers  in  the 
Indian  army  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  ordinary  cusuulities 
and  the  chances  of  active  service,  hut  not  to  the  benefits  of  a 
mutiny  among  the  troops  they  commanded.  All  the  effective 
officers  of  the  2nd  light  cavalry  were  murdered  at  Cawnpore. 
Is  this  fair  that  the  absentees  from  that  regiment  should  share  in 
the  most  rapid  promotion  while  those  vviio  passed  through  un- 
exampled perils  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  reins  over  their  men 
should  continue  to  lie  in  the  back  "round  ? 


THE  FIRST  INDIAN  DEBATE.* 

The  debate  which  took  place  on  the  evening  Parliament  reopened 
for    the    transaction   of   business,    thougli    turning    much    u[)on  the 
Indian  question,  did  not  distinctly  bring   to    light    the   opinions    of 
politicians    in   either    house    upon    specific    points  of  Indian  policy. 
The  first  Indian  debate,  properly  so  called,  of   the    session  occurred 
on    the    yth    ultimo,    when  Lord  EUenborough  brought  forward  the 
subject  of  the    Press   and  Arms    Acts    of   the    Indian   L-gisI  iture. 
He  ccjndemned  the  policy    of   [)lacing    Europeans    and    natives    on 
the   same    footing    though    he   admitted    tliat    "  nothing  should  be 
neglected    which    could    secure    the    confidence   of   the    natives    of 
India."     Lord    Grenville    met    this   speech    by    a  distinct  denial  of 
the  correctness  of  Lord  EUenborough's  view,  as  to  what    should    be 
the  relation    of  Europeans  to  natives  in  India  ;  and  vindicated  both 
the  Press  and  the  Arms  laws.      "  lie  quite    agreed    with    tlie    noble 
earl    that    no    effort   should    be    spared    to  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  natives,  and  he  was  sure  tliat    when    history    should    pronounce 
its    verdict    upon    these    transactions    in    India,    its    high    eulogium 
would  be  passed  upon  Lord  Canning  for  h  iving  resisted  the  pressure 
to    put    the     Europeans    and    natives    upon    a    different    footing,     a 
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measure  which  would  lead  the  whole  mass  of  the  population  to 
regard  tlie  government  as  a  partisan  and  violent  hater  of  their 
race."  Similar  sentiments  were  uttered  by  Lord  Grey,  the  Marquis 
of  Clanricarde  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  only  support  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  appears  to  have  received  was  from  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  a  nobleman  closely  bound  to  him  by  party  ties. 

The  first  Indian  deb;ite  of  the  session  has  then,  we  submit, 
unmistakeably  shown  that  the  efforts  which  are  being  so  strenuous- 
ly made  in  certain  quarters  to  make  the  revolt  an  occasion  and 
cause  to  ensure  the  political  degradation  of  tlie  natives  of  India  are 
not  likely  to  prove  successful.  Parliament  will  not  sanction  those 
measures  of  "  rigid  repression  and  coercion  "  which  have  been  so 
cordially  recommended  for  our  countrymen.  If  anything  could 
add  to  the  strength  of  this  belief  it  is  the  treatment  which  the 
petition  of  the  British  and  Christian  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  to  the 
Queen  for  the  recall  of  Lord  Canning  has  received.  That  petition 
has  been  sent  back  to  the  petitioners  by  the  premier  in  order  tliat 
it  may  l)e  forwarded  through  the  hands  of  the  Governor-General 
of  India.  We  will  not  exult  over  the  annihilation  of  hopes  and 
the  frustration  of  wislies  that  never  commanded  our  sympathies 
nor  add  to  the  poignancy  of  griefs  already  perhaps  intolerable  but 
we  trust  that  the  incidents  we  liave  mentioned  will  convince 
our  European  fellow-subjects  that  disconnecting  their  interests 
witli  ours  is  not  the  l)est  policy  they  could  pursue  under  circum- 
stances of  common  point. 


THE  DISARMING  ORDER 

We  implore  the  Government  of  India  to  think  over  this  question 
before  it  turns  into  an  event.  Educated  English  gentlemen  need 
not  be  told  how  an  Asiatic  gentleman  feels  when  the  sword  which 
hangs  at  his  gate  is  taken  away.  They  instance  the  disarmament 
of  the  Highlanders.  There  is  nothing  in  common  between  the 
Highlanders  of  the  last  century  and  India  of  the  present  in  this 
respect.  The  Highlanders  used  their  dirks  against  each  other 
and  against  the  Soutiierners  in  the  southern  cities.  Their  arms  were 
at  the  bidding  of  their  passions.  Our  swords  grace  our  lobbies, 
hanulcv^ly  ornament  the  persons  of  our  servants,  and  occasionally 
supplement  the  uses  of  our  police. 
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Why  are  the  people  of  India   to   be   disarmed  ?     Because   they 

rebelled  ?  That  is  past  and  gone ;  and  surely  disarmament  is  not 
intended  to  be  an  act  of  revenge.  Let  us  see  then  how  it  will 
operate  as  an  act  of  precaution — precaution  against  rebellion. 
During  the  rebellion,  the  rebels  never  wanted  cannon  balls  and 
ammunition  of  all  kinds.  India  asked  or  possessed  neither  cannon 
balls  nor  gunpowder.  When  the  exigency  came,  immense 
quantities  ot  these  materials  were  turned  forth,  and  turned  forth 
under  disadvantages  which  demonstrate  the  utte.*  impossibility 
of  preventing  rebellions  1.,.  police  orders.  Great  things,  such  as 
the  prevention  of  natural  risings,  cannot  be  done  by  such  small 
means.  Meanwhile,  the  operation  of  the  disarming  order  is 
creating  an  amount  of  irritation  and  discontent  which  no  measures 
of  beneficial  policy  will  ever  after  succeed  in  eradicating.  The 
insult  will  rankle  in  every  bosom.  Good  laws,  mild  administration, 
the  most  courteous  treatment,  will  not  obliterate  the  sense  of 
wrong  and  humiliation  suffered  which  the  deprival  of  arms  by 
the  instrumentality  of  policemen  will  engender. 

In  its  own  territories  the  Government  of  India  by  enforcing  the 
Arms  Act  is  laying  the  foundation  of  sufificient  evil.  When, 
however,  it  carries  this  high-handed  policy  into  other  states  and 
compels  its  native  tributaries  and  allies  to  carry  out  the  obnoxious 
measuie  in  their  territories,  it  infringes  rules  other  than  those  of 
policy.  The  Government  of  India  has  no  right  to  force  on  its 
allies  the  adoption  of  measures  certain  to  compromise  them  with 
their  subjects  and  make  their  rule  odious — consequences  which 
it  itself  may  perhaps  afford  to  despise.  The  Nawab  of  Rampore 
has  yielded  to  the  coercion.  But  he  yielded  because  the  power 
which  made  him  perform  the  odious  act  could  readily  protect 
him  from  the  consequences.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  situation 
in  which  the  Rajah  of  Jeypore  and  the  other  princes  of  Rajpootana 
are  placed.  They  rule  over  feudatories  with  whom  their  arms 
are  the  material  representatives  of  honor,  subjects  who  appeal  to 
legend  in  vindication  of  their  right  to  hang  the  sword  by  their 
waists.  The  Rajah,  we  are  told,  has  expressed  his  inability  to 
enforce  the  measure  which  his  powerful  ally  would  force  upon  him. 
Troops,  it  is  said,  are  marching  to  make  the  order  obeyed.  We 
feel  anxious  for  the  result. 
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THE  NEW  DANGER 

The  parties  that  petitioned  ihe  throne  for  the  recall  of  Lord 
Canning  have  been  disappointed.  The  ruling-men  in  England 
refuse  to  sympathise  with  the  suffering  Britons.  But  this  defeat 
has  only  served  to  cause  the  belligerents  to  shift  tlieir  position  and 
change  their  tactics.  I'hey  no  longer  declare  open  war.  They  no 
longer  load  the  gale  with  their  curses  and  threats.  As  they  have 
failed  to  compass  the  destruction  of  the  man  they  hate  by  violent 
means,  they  are  now  striving  hard  to  entice  him  by  the  gentlest 
blandishments  to  commit  political  suicide  !  They  appeal  to  Lord 
Canning's  feeUngs  of  delicacy,  to  his  pride,  to  his  sense  of  honour, 
to  his  love  of  his  fallen  friend  and  they  suggest  that  he  should — 
Resign  !     This  is  rich  as  well  as  rare. 

The  Times  has  come  across  the  waters  for  all  the  world  like  a 
Dhunna,  and  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Serampore  weekly 
follows  the  false  and  yet  bewitching  dame  as  her  goblin  page,  and 
the  great  Frog  concert,  the  Reform  League  is  absolutely  voiceless 
with  joy  !     They  believe  they  have  at  last  touched  the  right  chord. 

We  beg  leave  to  warn  Lord  Canning.  The  Governor-General 
has  piloted  the  vessel  of  the  State  through  a  tremendous  storm 
with  masterly  skill  and  wonderful  intrepidity.  He  has  won  the 
approbation,  nay  something  more — the  love  of  a  vast  nation.  Why 
should  he,  when  the  troubled  waves  are  subsiding  around  him  into 
their  wonted  calm,  resign  the  helm  and  sink  into  obscurity  ?  Why 
should  he  sacrifice  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  historic  fame,  of 
sure  future  political  apotheosis  ?  To  oblige  the  "Reform  League"  ? 
We  don't  believe  his  lordship  capable  of  such  weakness — at  any 
rate,  he  has  hitherto  given  no  proofs  of  it.  We  do  not  know  if  the 
brilliant  nobleman  who  preceded  him  could  have  acted  with  such 
admirable  moderation,  could  have  withstood  such  tremendous 
temptations  to  forget — at  least  for  a  season — the  duties  which  he 
owed  to  the  country,  to  the  innocent  many  who  never  sought  to 
fraternize  with  the  guilty  few.  The  haughty  Marquis  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  made  ship-wreck  where  the  deeper  Viscount  has 
saved  an  empire. 

But  we  believe  it  is  almost  surperfluous  to  praise  Lord  Canning. 
The    section    of   the  community  whose  opinions  and  tastes  it  is  our 
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peculiar  and  proud  privilege  to  form  and  strengthen,  need  not  be 
told  that  Lord  Canning  is  the  saviour  of  India — not  India  as 
represented  by  the  clamourous  brotherhood  who  have  banded  them- 
selves together  to  poison  the  ear  of  England  against  us,  but  India 
with  its  teeming  millions,  its  ancient  civilization,  its  own  national 
peculiarities  of  thought  and  feeling.  And  as  for  the  great  English 
public,  is  it  not  rapidly  regaining  its  usual  healthy  tone  ?  The 
disease  that  for  a  while  fired  its  blood  to  fever  heat  has  been 
subdued  by  the  inborn  strength  of  its  constitution,  and  must  soon 
be  driven  away.  The  turn  in  the  tide  is  no  longer  a  probability — 
it  is  an  "accomplished  fact." 

But  the  question  is — will  Lord  Canning  be  able  to  escape  the 
new  danger  ?  Will  Ulysses  pass  unscathed  the  soul-enthralling 
melody  of  the  Sirens  that  are  singing  so  sweetly  to  tempt  him  to 
guide  his  vessel  towards  their  enchanting  shores  and  there  perish  ? 
We  shall  see. 


THE  INDIAN  BILLS* 

The  people  of  India  were  justified  by  past  experience  in  ex{>ect- 
ing  from  a  Tory  ministry  a  larger  measure  of  justice  than  the  Liberals, 
notoriously  incapable  as  they  are  to  rise  above  the  conception  of 
parish  f>olicies,  could  ever  have  extended  to  them.  Even  from  the 
prejudices  of  the  present  Indian  minister,  and  they  are  neither  few 
nor  weak  nor  very  amiable,  we  felt  hopeful  of  things  that  we  would 
not  have  dreamt  of  under  another  presidency.  No  living  English 
statesman  who  has  borne  or  is  likely  to  bear  official  responsibilities 
is  prepared  to  concede  to  us  so  much  self-government  as  the  Earl 
of  Ellenborough.  Deep,  however,  was  the  disappointment  when  it 
was  found  that  an  opportunity  so  noble  as  was  lately  presented  to 
the  Tories  for  remodelling  the  Indian  government  was  sacrificed  to 
the  purpose  of  party.  When  Lord  Ellenborough  came  to  power  he 
brought  with  him  ideas  of  carrying  through  the  most  original 
schemes.  Had  he  been  true  to  himself, — had  he  embodied  in  his 
Bill  those  well  defined  ideas  on  Indian  government  which  he  im- 
pressed on  the  Parliamentary  Committees  of  1853,    he   would    now 

•  The  Hindoo  Patriot,  May  27,    1858. 
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have  remained  master   of  the  situation,   and   his  party  would  not 
have  had  to  bear  humiliation  of  owing  safety  to  Lord  John  Russel. 

We  shall  not  speculate  upon  the  extent  of  each  cabinet  members 
share  in  the  concoction   of  the   Bill   introduced  by  Mr.  Disraeli. 
The  people  of  India  and   the  civilized  world  will  hold   Lord   Ellen- 
borough  responsible  for   whatever   direction    Indian  legislation   had 
taken  in  Parliament  at    this  critical  period  of  our  history.     He   had 
the  power  to  guide  it   any  way    he  chose      Had  he   brought  forward 
a  bill  transferring  the  entire    direction   and   control  of  Indian  affairs 
to  the  hands  of  a  single   Secretary   of  State,  and  made  provision  for 
the   neutralization    of  a   too   violent  action  of  the  English  element 
by  a  judicious   modification   of  the   constitution   of  the  local  machi- 
nery of  government,  the  British    public  and   Parliament   would  not 
have  dared  to  question   the   soundness   of  his  scheme  as  they  have 
dared  to  criticize  the    present  Tory  plan.     Had   he  even  formed  the 
measure  on  the  principle  of  governing    India   through    the  votes  as 
well  as  labours  of  the    services    he   would   still   have  found  efficient 
support.     Had    he  given   way  to    his  more   generous  impulses   and 
instead  of  flattering  a   knot   of  factious    English   constituents    be- 
stowed the  same  franchise   on  natives  of  India  qualified   by   proper 
qualifications,  the  very  magnanimity   of  the   plan   would  have  com- 
manded  assent   to  its    details.      The     constitution   of  the   Indian 
government  is  probably  not   destined   to   be   altered  in  the  session 
of  1858.     All  parties  will    have   learnt   before   its   end  that  a  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the   governed   is  the   best  security  of  the  reputa- 
tions  if  not   of  the  powers   of  the  governors.     We  hope  to  see  the 
present  ministry  in   power   next   year.     We   hope  also  to  see  it  wise 
and  patriotic  enough  to  give   a  new  constitution   to  India  modelled 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  its  teeming  millions. 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  MUTINIES 
From  Brahma  to  Fichte  there  has  always  existed  a  class  of 
philosophers  who  have  insisted  upon  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
the  law  of  destiny  in  the  development  of  historical  events.  According 
to  them  there  is  a  formal  history  of  the  world  which  time  in  its 
progress  only  serves  to  fill  up  with  concrete  events.  However 
otherwise   we    may   argue   in  our  rationalistic    hours,— at  moments 
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when  are  guided  by  pure  instinct,  when  mere  human  hopes  and 
fears  and  not  the  "learned  lumber  "  of  philosophers  influence  us 
there  appears  to  be  God  in  History.  All  great  convulsions  on  earth 
and  all  grand  movements  among  our  species  have  such  appalling 
peculiarities  about  them  that  despite  our  reasoning  to  the  contrary, 
the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  those  convulsions  and  those 
movements  were  predestined.  Every  great  man  appears  to  be  born 
with  a  task  separate  from  the  one  he  shares  with  ail  humanity. 
Every  great  event  has  a  significance  other  than  the  one  the  popular 
eye  attaches  to  it.  Every  great  nation  appears  to  exist  for  a 
particular  purpose  which  only  succeeding  nations  perceive  with  the 
best  advantage.  Assyria,  Babylon,  Greece  and  Rome  had  their 
respective  missions  which  they  duly  fulfilled  ere  they  were  numbered 
with  the  things  of  the  past.  In  no  respect  is  Great  Britain 
inferior  to  those  classic  lands,  and  her  connection  with  India  is 
such  a  curious  incident  on  the  page  of  history  that  it  has  univer- 
sally been  agreed  upon  to  allot  her  a  mission.  One  of  the  objects 
of  that  mission,  in  this  country,  appears  now  to  be  the  creation 
of  a  spectacle  of  a  transcendent  splendour,  the  eighth  wonder  of  our 
planet  to  create  namely,  the  fusion  of  two  distinct  civilizations. 

Men  may  not  relish  it,  they  will  exert  their  little  best  to  oppose 
it — but  the  will  of  Providence  must  be  done.  For  a  century 
England  has  been  plying  her  mission  apparently  with  every  success. 
But  there  must  have  been  something  rotten  at  the  core — else  why 
this  disastrous  mutiny — this  sad  interruption  to  the  holy  work  ? 
Surely  the  unexpected  revolt,  with  so  many  peculiarities  about  it 
must  have  had  its  mission  too  ;  for,  short  of  that,  it  could  not  perform 
this  function,  as  it  most  unmistakeably  has  done  and  is  doing,  in  the 
predetermined  policy  of  Heaven.  Let  us  inquire.  England's  rule 
over  India,  if  it  has  not  been  quite  of  an  unexceptionable  character 
has  at  least  been  one  of  the  best  that  distant  subjects,  deprived  of 
self-government,  have  ever  had.  As  far  as  security  of  person  and 
property  is  concerned,  it  has  in  some  parts  been  absolutely  the 
best  ever  had  in  India.  The  East  India  Company,  though  it 
excluded  which  they  held  under  previous  dynasties,  compensated 
for  this  jealousy  by  abnegating  all  their  national — and  they  were 
insular,  English — prejudices.  Under  the  auspices  of  Europeans, 
railways  have  crossed  over  impassable   forests   and   electric   wires 
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traversed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Steam  boats 
(we  are  in  no  mood  of  bantering)  have  now  superseded  the  cum- 
brous conveyance  of  older  days.  Good  roads  have  been  co^jstructed. 
In  a  word,  all  the  material  paraphernalia  of  European  civilization 
have  been  transported  to  India  in  whole  masses.  Yet  still  the  people 
have  remained  unreclaimed.  They  have  resolutely,  if  not  in  all 
cases  openly,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  England's  voice  of  welcome. 
However  official  report-wrights  might  wish  to  blink  the  truth,  there 
lies  the  stern  fact.  In  the  face  of  all  these  exertions  to  convert 
India  to  occidental  civilization,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  energies  spent 
to  conciliate  her,  the  people  have  rebelled. 

Whence  is  this  phenomenon  ?  The  system  pursued  all  over  the 
earth  has  been  successful.  Wherever  the  restless  foot  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  planted  itself  there  the  race  has  attempted  to  force  its 
civilization  upon  the  reluctant  aborigines,  and  in  nearly  all  the 
cases  we  can  remember  the  latter  have  in  the  end  submitted  to 
superior  power,  though  not  without  a  murmur.  In  America  where 
they  stoutly  refused  it,  the  Aboriginal  race,  the  efforts  of  the 
Aborigines'  Protection  Society  and  professional  philanthropists  not- 
withstanding, is  all  but  extinct.  In  New  Zealand  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  the  natives  have  copied  the  settlers  to  nature 
and  from  them  adopted  grog  as  well  as  ruffianly  habits.  Why 
should  British  civilization  meet  with  so  unaccountable  a  repulse  in 
this  country  alone  ? 

The  explanation  of  the  mystery  is,  we  fear,  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  India  has  a  civilization  of  her  own,  and  that  in  the  matter 
of  that  article  she  thinks  she  can  afford  to  be  independent  of  the 
charity  of  all  the  nations  of  the  globe.  She  possessed  laws  and  a 
social  organization  in  some  respects  all  but  perfect  at  a  time  when 
Great  Britain  was  the  mere  den  of  painted  savages.  Her  traditions 
are  almost  coeval  with  the  present  crust  of  our  planet.  Before  the 
Greeks,  whose  philosophy  Berkeley  improved  upon,  were  born,  she 
had  a  superior  idealism.  The  materialists  of  ancient  India  are  not 
surpassed  in  subtility  of  argumentation  by  those  of  modern  Europe. 
We  leave  out  the  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  Sanskrit  and 
European  poetry,  as  there  have  been  critics  who  think  that  the  very 
best  poetry  is  the  product  of  the  very  earliest  stage  of  society. 
Before   the   successors   of  the  Apostles  turned  their  thoughts  to  her 
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elevation  India  had  a  religion  which,  partaking  in  a  great  measure 
of  the  superstitious  character  belonging  to  all  popular  religions, 
inculcated  lessons  of  morality  not  inferior  to  those  of  Christianity. 
Before  philanthropists  in  the  shape  of  N.  W.  Civilians  undertook 
to  reconstruct  society  at  intervals  of  thirty  years,  and  discovered  the 
mode  of  doing  it  by  the  degradation  of  all  classes  of  men  to  a 
democratic  level,  she  possessed  the  highest  and  best  form  which 
feudalism  has  ever  attained,  and  consequently  superior  to  all  the 
isms  that  have  yet  been  put  to  the  test.  Surely  towards  such  a  land 
and  such  a  people  our  rulers  should  have  refrained  from  pursuing 
a  policy  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  only  for  savages  like 
the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  who,  as  Rajah  Brooke  lately  said  in  Liverpool, 
had  absolutely  no  notion  of  the  Deity  and  religion,  and  for  the 
cannibals  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Did  Englishmen  who 
came  out  to  India,  in  their  foolish  arrogance,  believe  in  the  possible 
existence  of  another  race  equal  in  intelligence  to,  but  more  passion- 
ately attached  to  old  institutions  than,  the  Anglo-Saxon  ?  Could  they 
be  brought  to  admit  that  there  were  other  forms  of  civilization 
besides  their  own,  and  other  social  organizations  in  which  people 
lived  as  happy  and  contented  as  in  the  one  wherein  their  lot  was 
cast,  and  could  they  be  brought  to  learn  that  there  were  other 
limitations  to  despotism  than  Lords  and  Commons,  there  would  have 
been  no  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Army  and  no  rebellion  in  the  North 
West. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  recent  evils  of  the  country  were 
brought  on  by  the  systematic  ignoring  by  Indian  officials  of  the 
civilization  of  the  people.  European  scholars  have  long  ago  ac- 
knowledged in  terms  of  surprise  and  laudation  the  high  refinement 
of  the  Hindu  mind.  It  remains  for  those,  with  whom  is  entrusted 
the  immediate  government  of  the  country,  to  learn  it.  To  teach  them 
this,  to  remind  them  that  in  their  future  intercourse  with  and  legisla- 
tion for  the  Natives  they  may  never  forget  that  they  have  a  civilized 
people  to  deal  with,  is,  we  believe,  the  mission  of  the  mutinies  and 
the  meaning  of  the  sudden  interruption  to  England's  mission. 

The  lesson  has  been  taught.  The  future  will  show  how  our 
statesmen  have  profited  by  it,  and  with  what  docility  they  have 
received  it. 
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THE  ENGLISH  IN  INDIA 

The  character  has  been  often  delineated,  but  chiefly  in  its  social 
aspect,  and  as  it  appeared  before  the  mutinies.  Captain  Evans 
Bell,  Assistant  to  the  Governor-General's  Agent  at  Nagpur,  has 
published  a  book  containing  his  letters  to  friends  and  editors  in 
England  written  during  the  height  of  the  convulsion.  The  book 
has  created  same  sensation  in  Anglo-Saxonia.  Its  great  fault  is  its 
eminent  outspokenness.  Captain  Bell  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
excited  population  when  he  wrote  the  letters,  and  though  he  is, 
we  believe,  a  regular  reader  of  a  large  number  of  Indian  news- 
papers, he  seems  to  have  escaped  the  contagion  which  made  so 
large  a  number  of  Europeans,  even  of  birth  and  education,  turn 
malcontents  and  nothing  else.  The  letters  touch  upon  almost 
every  subject  that  is  of  importance  in  British  Indian  politics. 
The  army,  the  civil  administration,  the  relations  with  the  native 
princes,  education,  the  law,  national  rights,  all  are  dwelt  upon  in  a 
terse  style  and  most  suggestive  manner.  The  opinions  expressed 
are  felt  to  be  somewhat  strong,  and  Captain  Bell's  critics  make 
that  greater  charge  upon  him.  Captain  Bell  deprecates  annexa- 
tion, holds  the  opinion  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  character  and  abilities 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  journal,  has  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
natives  of  India,  doubts  their  "innate  vileness,"  suspects  there  is  not 
every  thing  right  in  proscribing  native  capacity,  believes  that  a 
native  army  may  yet  sustain  British  Empire  in  the  east,  and  is 
altogether  a  most  herterodox  politician  for  an  Englishman  in 
India.  The  book  nevertheless  has  received  respectful  treatment. 
This  is  owing  to  the  number  and  gravity  of  the  truths  it  drives 
home  into  the  English  mind.  There  is  no  mincing  of  matters  with 
Captain  Bell.  From  a  standpoint  eminently  fitted  to  afford  large 
views  he  speaks  without  that  crabbedness  of  thought  and  meaning, 
that  petty  conventionalism  which  characterises  the  writings  of  the 
generality  of  Anglo-Indian  authors. 

The  opinions  of  such  a  writer  on  the  causes  of  the  rebellion 
must  be  worth  respectful  attention.  Captain  Bell  does  not  hold 
it  to  have  been  a  mere  praetorian  rising.  He  notices  the  sympathy 
which,  despite  their  crimes,  the  rebels  carried  along  with  them, 
and    attributes    it    to    the    right    cause.     The    sepoys,    says     he, 


The  sepoys  were  tlie  first  in  the  field,  because  they  were  the 
only  organised  collected  body  of  men  ;  because  they  knew  that  no 
one  would  begin  without  them  ;  and,  also,  because  the  last  insult, 
and  actually  exciting  cause  of  outbreak,  the  supposed — greased 
cartridge  —forced  them  into  the  field.  This  has  been  no  praetorian 
mutiny.  The  sepoys  were  led  to  expect  that  every  native  chief  and 
every  man  of  the  warlike  castes  would  join  at  their  signal,  and 
expel  the  cold,  haughty,  and  grasping  Europeans  for  ever  from 
India.  And  throughout  India,  though  all  were  taken  by  surprise — 
for  the  actual  outbreak  was  not  the  result  of  a  carefully  arranged 
and  premeditated  conspiracy — there  has  been  almost  universal 
sympathy  for  the  rebels  ;  and  even  those  men,  enlightened  natives, 
who  well  knew  the  hopelessness  of  the  ruin  which  a  local  and  tem- 
porary success  would  bring  upon  themselves,  rejoiced  at  a  check 
having  at  last  been  given  to  the  overweening  pride  and  self-compla- 
cency of  the  British  Government. 

The  overweening  pride  and  self-complacency  of  the  British 
Government,  the  audacious  criminality  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  Acts 
did  perhaps  less  to  irritate  India  than  the  audacious  insolence  of 
his  language.  The  man  who  habitually  talked  of  being  able  to 
"  crush  "  all  who  withstood  his  will  was  exactly  the  man  to  drive 
a  nation  into  rebellion. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  rebellion  Captain  Bell  is  not  quite  so 
hopeful  as  those  who  calculate  purely  and  simply,  the  prowess  of 
eighty  thousand  European  troops.  He  utters  indeed  on  this 
topic  language  that  will  sound  as  rank  heresy  in  the  ears  of 
many. 

On  the  whole,  I  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
gained  nothing  in  prestige,  even  if  we  have  not  lost,  at  the  termin- 
ation of  this  tremendous  crisis.  I  must  repeat  once  more,  we  must 
not  think  of  garrisoning  India,  but  governing  her.  A  continent 
held  against  its  unwilling  and  awakened  inhabitants  by  the  physical 
force  of  foreign  soldiers,  even  if  the  nations  were  not  indeed  the 
boldest  of  chimeras,  could  never  be  anything  but  a  source  of 
weakness  and  expense  to  the  dominant  nation.  In  England  we 
can  not  afford  to  recruit,  in  India  we  can  not  afford  to  pay  a  much 
larger  force  of  English  soldiers  than  that  which  was  in  India  when 
the  mutinies  commenced. 
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There  is  hope  in  the  thought  that  amongst  those  Englishmen 
who  ruled  India  there  are  many  who  think  alike  with  this  talented 
writer. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  LANGUAGE  FOR  INDIA 

The  United  States,  ever  torn  by  factions  and  never  disuniting  ; 
with  immense  power  without  an  army  ;  governed  by  a  brutal 
majority  and  fast  progressing  notwithstanding  ;  without  a  foreign 
policy  ;  with  an  elective  executive  without  being  annihilated  in  the 
interregnum  of  election  and  with  a  vicious  democracy  triumphant, 
and  yet  cultivating  with  success  the  arts  of  civilization,  are  a  living 
wonder  to  the  deserver.  Politicians  who  are  at  the  same  time 
philosophers,  like  M.  De  Tocqueville,  have  however  shown  that  the 
anomaly  was  possible  only  in  the  remoteness  of  America  from  the 
whirlpool  of  European  politics.  It  is  the  same  in  every  thing. 
Nations  as  much  as  individuals  are  the  children  of  circumstances. 
There  are  countries  whose  position  on  the  map  indicate  their  future. 
That  Britain  will  be  a  vast  maritime,  and  Russia  a  vast  inland 
power,  and  France  unite  both,  ought  to  have  been  predicted  by  the 
ancients  from  the  relative  positions  which  those  countries  hold  on 
the  globe.  That  Suez  will  one  day  rank  with  the  greatest  cities 
on  earth  is  a  certainty.  Surer  is  it  that  India  will  one  day  be  the 
seat  of  a  power  and  a  civilization  such  as  other  parts  of  the  world 
may  rival  but  not  surpass. 

Where  is  the  proof  ?  Many  will  exclaim.  Why,  leaving  patriotism 
aside,  the  map  is  evidence  enough.  Its  very  geography  tempts 
one  to  picture  for  it  a  grand  history.  The  past,  chequered  with 
misfortune,  has  nevertheless  been  grand.  And  every  body,  native 
or  foreigner,  who  has  the  eye  to  see  it  sees  a  grander  future  in  store 
for  the  country.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  mountains  the  highest 
on  the  globe,  and  on  all  others  by  waves  in  some  places  as  high 
as  the  mountain  itself,  India  appears  to  be  destined  by  Providence 
to  be  the  seat  of  an  Empire  of  one  great  people.  The  wickedness 
of  man  has  to  this  day  operated  against  the  fulfilment  of  the  will, 
but  it  has  only  deferred  the  day.  It  is  England's  mission  to  put 
India   to   rights   and    expiate    her   numerous   sins    of    annexation, 
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unlawful  conquest  and  the  destruction  of  many  aboriginal  races 
in  new  continents  by  lifting  up  our  countrymen  to  their  true 
place. 

Reasoning  from  analogy  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  nature's 
purposes  to  render  our  country  independent  of  all  others.  She  has 
made  India  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  world  "  the  earth  in  miniature  " 
as  the  Mausilipatams  express  it.  To  descend  for  once  to  the  school 
essay  style,  without  its  exaggeration — here  spontaneously  and 
almost  without  the  planter's  toil  grow 

Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  are  found, 
That  proudly  rise  or  humbly  court  the  ground  ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year, 
Whatever  sweets  salute   the  Northern  Sky 
With  vernal  lives  that  blossom  but  to  die. 
The  pearl  of  Ormuz,  the  gold  of  California,  the  diamond   of  the 
Brazils,  the   silver   of  Siberia   and   the  iron  of  Sweeden  may  all  be 
found   in  abundance   in    India.     Every  variety  of  scenery  from  the 
rugged   grandeur   of  an    Alpine    province   to    the    lowness    of    an 
Egyptian   plain    may   be   observed  ;   every   variety   of  temperature 
from  the  cold  of  Lapland  to  the  heat  of  the  Equator  be  experienced 
between   the    Brahmapooter    and   the    Indus,     Comorin    and   the 
Himalaya,  Darjeeling  as  a  sanitarium  is  better  than  any    Swiss  town 
and  Ootacamund  may  almost   vie    in    climate   with   Naples.     India 
possesses  the  finest  harbours    in    the    world.     In    fact,    no   country 
has  been  more  blessed  with  natural  resources,    and    by   Providence 
meant  to  be  more  independent  of  the  aid  of  all  others,  than  this. 

Dr.  Arnold  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  different  parts  of 
Italy  are  strangers  to  one  another,  says  that  many  years  ago  two 
naturalists  from  Naples  having  made  an  excursion  to  one  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Appenines  discovered  many  medicinal  plants  which 
the  Neapoletans  were  regularly  in  the  habit  of  importing  from  other 
countries.  Still  more  significant  stories  might  be  told  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  provinces  of  India  of  one  another.  We  all  know 
that  the  whole  Hindu  population  of  this  country,  wherever  situated, 
are  descended  from  one  common  stock.  They  profess  the  same 
religion  and  formerly  spoke  one  language.  But  the  twenty  dialects 
which  have  since  superseded    the  Sanskrit  have    had    the    effect   of 
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making  strangers  of  one's  own  countrymen  owing  to  these  lingual 
differences.  So  great  has  been  the  estrangement  between  the 
different  sections  of  the  Hindu  nation  that  a  sort  of  antipathy,  of 
bitter  repugnance,  of  "  antagonism  of  race,"  if  we  may  caU  it,  is 
manifested  towards  each  other.  Unable  to  recognize  in  the  Madrassee 
a  brother  in  more  senses  than  one,  the  Hindustanee  shuns  him 
as  he  would  a  mlecha.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  can  only 
be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  difference  of  dialects.  Language,  more 
than  custom  or  anything  else,  is  the  most  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  a  nation,  and  constitutes  the  touchstone  by  means  of  which 
a  countryman  may  be  known  even  in  a  foreign  land  and  in  a 
foreign  costume,  and  until  an  unity  of  language  supersedes  the 
present  diversity  of  dialects,  all  education  will  keep  intact  this 
estrangement  between  portions  of  the  Hmdu  nation.  So  long  as 
this  estrangement  continues  the  aim  of  Providence  will  remain 
unfulfilled  and  India  prevented  from  being  a  campact  empire. 

An  illustration  will  bring  the  thing  home  to  our  readers.  It  is 
a  deplorable  fact  that  were  it  necessary  to  rouse  the  Indian  popula- 
tion to  any  united  movement,  whether  social  or  political,  it  can  not 
be  done  except  with  the  aid  of  twenty  different  tongues.  Each 
of  the  Indian  dialects  is  understood  only  by  a  few  millions  of  the 
two  hundred  which  compose  the  Indians. 

The  chief  impediment  then  to  the  realization  of  the  blest 
vision  of  the  patriot,  namely,  a  vast  powerful  national  empire 
on  the  ruins  of  the  thousand  and  one  distinct  states  of  India,  is 
the  want  of  a  language  for  the  Indians.  Our  readers  will,  we  fear, 
be  startled  at  this  opinion,  but  it  nevertheless  is  the  fact.  If 
language  be,  as  the  lexicographers  define  it,  the  tongue  of  a  whole 
country,  all,  we  believe,  will  go  with  us  in  the  assertion  that  we 
have  nothing  of  the  kind.  To  call  the  Bengalee,  the  Oriah  and 
Guzeratee  languages — as  we  have  of  late  been  accustomed  to  hear 
them  called — is  as  wretched  a  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  words 
as  to  argue  that  a  part  is  equal  to  the  whole  is  a  perversion  of 
reasoning.  As  well  might  we  call  the  Kentish  or  Yorkshire  dialect 
the  English  language.  In  fact  we  have  only  dialects  without 
number.  The  work  of  patriots  and  philanthropic  statesmen  there- 
fore lies  clear.  They  should  join  in  supplying  for  India  a  much 
needed  want ;  they  should  give  her  a  language. 
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VERNACULAR  NEWSPAPERS 

The  death  of  Baboo  Issur  Chandra  Gupta,  well  known  as  the 
Editor  of  the  Prabhakar,  recorded  in  our  last  issue  suggests  re- 
flections on  the  position  and  prospects  of  metropolitan  Vernacular 
Newspapers.  The  deceased,  though  he  possessed  in  a  rare  propor- 
tion some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  mind,  was  by  no  means  a 
good  adept  in  the  contemporary  politics  of  the  country  ;  never- 
theless his  influence  on  current  Vernacular  political  literature  was 
great.  He  was  a  powerful  satirist  and  a  piquant  song-writer,  and 
the  Prabhakar  in  its  palmy  days  bore  no  small  resemblance  to  the 
Anti-Jacobin  of  tlie  Canning-Free  Giffard  School,  in  the  fierceness 
of  its  satire,  the  effectiveness  of  its  irony,  and  the  general  boldness 
of  its  style,  though  sometimes  its  fancy  degenerated  into  low 
facetiousness,  humour  into  vulgar  abuse,  and  its  point  into  meaning- 
less verbiage.  In  the  death  of  its  editor,  the  Prabhakar  especially, 
and  the  Vernacular  press  generally,  have  however  sustained  a  severe 
loss.  The  paper  may  continue,  but  the  talent  which  lent  it  its 
previous  importance  can  not  be  replaced.  It  also  concerns  us  to 
hear  tliat  the  editor  of  the  Bhaskar  too  is  labouring  under  a  severe 
illness,  and  though  we  fervently  hope  that  he  might  be  spared  to 
us  a  longer  time  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  we  can  not  still 
resist  the  fe.ir  that  his  usefulness  as  a  journalist  has  gone  out  of 
date  from  his  advanced  age.  The  Bhashkar  was  held  by  the  vernacu- 
lar rending  portion  of  the  English  public  as  the  exponent  of  the 
thouglit  and  feelings  of  the  respectable  classes  of  the  Native 
community  and  to  this  position  its  editor  had  some  claim  by  reason 
of  iiis  intercourse  with  men  of  rank,  wealth  and  intelligence.  Did 
not  his  extreme  fondness  for  giving  in  his  columns  an  eclat  to 
every  religious  ceremony  and  occurrence  mislead  his  journalistic 
instincts,  his  long  experience  as  a  writer  of  local  politics  added  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  views  of  ctrtain  enlightened  members  of  the 
community  on  important  questions  of  tiie  day,  and  the  general 
purity  of  his  language,  would  make  him  a  valuable  member  of 
the  Vernacular  press.  i'he  Poortioochundrodoy,  the  spirited  pro- 
prietor of  which  has  proved  himsflf  of  considerable  usefulness  to 
the  cause  of  Vernacular  Literature  by  opening  his  ample  press 
to  the  reception  of  original  vernacular    compositions,    must  be  con- 
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fessed  as  a  burden  on  the  metropolitan  Bengali  Press.  If  the 
editor,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  proprietor  of  the  press  support 
with  his  fostering  care,  such  periodical  publications  as  his  own 
valuable  monthly,  diffusing  among  Bengalee  students — the  rough 
medium  of  translations  and  original  essays — a  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  writings  and  beauties  of  Sanskrit  authors,  he  will  render  in- 
finitely greater  service  to  his  countrymen  than  with  his  present 
humdrum  daily.  As  for  the  poor  Chundrika  we  are  indeed  hope- 
less ;  perhaps  it  is  destined  to  die  unlamented  and  unpitied.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  evercommand  again  the  talents  of  its  founder, 
a  man  the  force  of  whose  writings  gained  him  the  acquaintance 
and  esteem  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  other  high  personages  ; 
and  we  verily  believe  that  save  sucli  talents  nothing  will  again 
restore  the  former  influence  of  the  Chundrika. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  Vernacular  Newspaper  Press.  Its 
prospects  are  however  not  equally  dark.  New  candidates  have 
entered  the  field  of  whom  the  highest  hopes  can  be  entertained. 
An  intellectual  and  refined  coterie  which  has  branched  out  from 
the  Sanskrit  College  has  established  a  paper  named  Shomeprokash 
for  the  expression  of  its  opinions  on  the  political  and  social  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  This  weekly  lias  taken  for  its  model  the  London 
Saturday  Review,  and  though  the  community  to  which  it  addresses 
can  not  maintain  such  a  colossal  literary  undertaking  yet  it  is 
conducted  by  a  high  order  of  ability  and  talent  calculated  to 
win  for  it  a  very  superior  reputation.  Its  style  is  above  the  run 
of  the  gibberish  of  the  other  vernacular  papers  and  its  sentiments 
generally  are  of  a  respectable  order.  We  wish  that  some  of  its 
English  educated  native  admirers  would  take  the  pains  to  translate 
for  the  English  papers  such  of  its  lucubrations  on  local  politics  as 
to  give  faithful  pictures  of  the  Native  views  of  the  questions.  The 
Education  Gazette  is  another  weekly  of  some  merit.  We  accordingly 
regret  tliat  it  should  l)e  restrained  from  ventilating  in  its  columns 
political  topics.  This  is  a  virtual  gag,  and  the  sooner  it  is  with- 
drawn the  better  for  the  reputation  of  the  Government  wluch  con- 
tributes in  a  great  measure  to  its  maintenance.  But  we  hope  the 
conductors  of  these  papers  will  perceive  that  the  present  position 
of  the  elder  members  of  the  Vernacular  Press  and  the  general  ap 
probation  with  which  their  efforts  liave    been    ixaccived  are  emphatic 
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signals  of  the  necessity  of  the  frequenter  appearance  of  their  journals. 
They  should  convert  their  weeklies  into  dailies  and  prosecute  them 
with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  equal  to  the  importance  of  this 
new  era. 

Our  educated  countrymen  will  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  time 
has  come  when  government  of  this  country  must  be  conducted  by 
an  adequate  deference  and  large  concessions  to  Native  opinion  ; 
they  should  therefore  take  prompt  measures  to  multiply  the  organs 
of  such  opinion.  They  should  strengthen  the  representation  of 
their  sentiments  both  in  English  and  in  Bengali,  and  raise  their 
voice  loud  enough  to  reach  Britain's  shores.  Unless  the  Native 
press  is  fortified  in  number  and  intelligence  little  will  avail  for  us 
to  advance  our  claims  to  "better  Government."  We  therefore 
strongly  urge  upon  our  intelligent  countrymen  to  open  fresh 
channels  for  the  expression  of  national  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
both  the  Vernacular  and  English  languages,  to  marshal  their 
strength  and  regulate  their  march  in  a  measured  and  far-seeing 
style,  and  to  so  conduct  their  forces  as  to  successfully  repel  insolent 
assaults  on  Native  rights  and  possession. 


GOVERNMENT  CONNECTION  WITH  RELIGION* 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  the  late  petition  to  Parliament 
place  the  question  of  Government  interference  with  religion  in 
India  on  the  broadest  ground.  As  the  oldest  Protestant  organisa- 
tion for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  this  land  the  society  has  a 
right  to  speak  in  the  authoritative  manner  it  does  as  respects  the 
effects  of  interference  by  Government  or  its  ofificers  with  the  spread 
or  maintenance  of  any  form  of  religious  belief.  The  duty  of  the 
Government,  according  to  the  petitioners,  in  reference  to  religion, 
is  "  to  separate  itself  from  all  the  idolatrous  usages  of  the  people, 
prohibit  such  practices  as  may  be  injurious  to  public  order  and 
decency,  or  to  the  civil  and  social  rights  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  to  secure  to  every  rank  and  condition,  to  servants  as 
well  as  to  all  other  classes — European  and  Native — the  freest 
exercise  and  expression  of  their  religious  sentiments." 

*  April  22nd,  1858 
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These  are  the  general  principles  of  a  policy  from  which  dissent 
can  not  be  expressed  without  a  corresponding  display  of  absurdity. 
That  strict  religious  neutrality  should  characterise  the  proceedings 
of  the  Government  of  India  towards  all  classes  of  people  with  which 
it  has  any  connection  has  been  the  accepted  maxim  of  the  most 
eminent  statesman.  But  the  petitioners  do  not  content  themselves 
with  the  enunciation  of  general  principles.  They  do  not  stop  short 
of  the  conclusions  which  flow  from  the  acceptance  of  those  principles. 
They  boldly  grapple  with  an  evil  powerful  alike  from  interest  and 
association.  It  has  often  been  our  duty  to  sound  the  alarm  when 
attempts  have  been  openly  made  to  found  a  political  connection 
between  church  and  state  of  India.  The  petitioners  in  plain  language 
advert  to  this  evil. 

"  That  your  petitioners  represent  to  your  Right  Honourable 
House  that  the  establishment  of  an  episcopacy,  or  tiie  appointnient 
of  chaplains,  by  the  Britisli  Government  for  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  of  India  to  Christianity,  in  what  way  soever  supported, 
would  be  most  hazardous  to  the  peace  of  India,  if  not  be  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  British  empire  in  Hindustan  ;  and  they  further 
believe  that  such  interference  with  the  spread  or  maintenance  of 
religious  truth,  or  the  endowment  of  any  foim  of  religious  belief, 
whether  Christian,  Mahomedan,  or  Heathen,  even  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  servants  of  Government,  is  beyond  the  province 
of  the  civil  power,  and  most  seriously  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  Christianity." 

The  most  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  Indian  church 
establishment  has  never  yet  gone  so  far.  The  plea  for  its  existence 
officially  given,  namely,  that  the  establishment  conduces  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  order  of  morality  among  the  upper  orders 
of  public  servants  has  hitherto  been  accepted  very  generally  ;  and 
men  of  common  sense  have  only  protested  against  the  extension  of 
the  establishment  merely  to  strengthen  the  church  in  India  or  the 
multiplication  of  expensive  prelacies.  The  Baptist  Society,  how- 
ever, take  their  stand  upon  pure  and  simple  voluntaryism,  and  insist 
on  the  abolition  of  the  Indian  church  estabUshment  upon  the 
ground  that  any  departure  from  principle  of  the  voluntaryism  and 
strict  neutrality,  any  endowment  of  any  form  of  religious  belief  is 
calculated  to  endanger    British    dominion   in    India,     The   opinion 
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may  be  a  strong  one,  and  action  upon  it  at  the  present  time  may  be 
inexpedient.  But  it  would  be  well  for  our  countrymen  to  note  that 
in  any  efforts  they  make  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  the  Indian 
church  establishment,  they  may  reckon  upon  the  support  of 
influential  parties  in  England. 

An  attempt  on  the  most  formidable  scale  will  no  doubt  be  made 
ere  long  to  extend  the  church  establishment  in  India.  So  long  as 
Lord  Ellenborough  remains  at  the  head  of  Indian  affairs  we  do  not 
apprehend  any  success  to  it.  But  the  efforts  of  the  evangelical  clique 
are  unceasing,  and  unless  watched  we  may  some  day  be  surprised 
with  a  flood  of  chaplains  and  prelates  as  useless  and  as  expensive  as 
as  the  military  proteges  for  whom  H.  R.  H.  has  found  provision 
in  this  country.  Already  the  Bishop  Designate  of  Calcutta  is  said  to 
have  signified  his  "  consent "  to  a  division  of  his  diocese  with  one 
or  more  other  prelates.  Assuming  prelatical  nature  to  be  wholly 
devoid  of  ambition,  we  should  still  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  Dr. 
Cotton  has  found  vast  mind  in  an  arrangement  that  should  erect 
Calcutta  into  a  see  with  a  suitable  number  of  suffrages  to  support 
his  dignity  and  the  fabric  of  the  church  establishment  in  India. 


MR.  JUSTICE  WELLS'S  SECOND  APPEARANCE 

Of  the  many  great  qualities  for  which  Mr.  Justice  Wells  gives 
himself  credit,  boldness  is  the  one  the  possession  of  which  by  him 
we  most  readily  admit.  When  he  first  broke  out  against  our 
countrymen  he  did  it  "boldly."  When  again  in  his  last  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  he  repeated  his  calumnies,  he  did  it  "boldly"  too. 
The  bold  heart,  however,  has  betrayed  him  into  rash  speech.  We 
doubt  not  he  believes  that  we  are  a  race  of  confirmed  perjurers  and 
forgers.  But  he  is  a  little  too  "bold"  when  he  goes  to  tell  us  that 
his  belief  rests  on  the  results  of  his  observation.  We  know  not 
what  he  was  in  England.  He  himself  spoke  of  his  eighteen  years' 
experience  at  the  English  bar.  The  first  eighteen  years  of  the 
professional  life  of  an  English  lawyer,  whose  fame  was  at  its  matur- 
ity confined  to  his  circuit,  is  not  likely  to  have  afforded  opportunity 
for  the  collection  of  great  experience.  In  a  temperament  so  warm 
and   a   mind   so   imaginative    the   facts   observed  in  eighteen  years 
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could  not  have  done  much  to  promote  the  formation  of  correct 
opinions.  We  know  more  of  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells  here.  We  know 
that  when  he  first  launched  forth  in  the  abuse  of  our  national 
character  his  experience  of  our  countrymen  was  limited  to  one 
sessions,  and  the  treatment  he  has  received  from  those  he  has 
caluminated  as  well  as  those  whose  prejudices  he  has  thereby 
flattered  is  not  calculated  to  correct  the  notions — they  can  scarcely 
be  called  opinions— he  had  so  hastily  formed. 

We  have  no  objection  to  Sir  Mordaunt's  glorying  in  the  great 
fact  that  he  is  the  first  Judge  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
since  the  assumption  of  the  Government  of  this  country  by  the 
crown.  We  have  no  objection  to  his  considering  himself  "bolder" 
than  his  predecessors,  and  if  he  even  chooses  to  add  his  companion 
judges  or  successors.  We  shall  not  quarrel  with  him.  We  have 
no  objection  to  his  sifting  every  case  well  and  making  an  example 
of  those  who  are  found  guilty  of  prevarication  which  sometimes 
arises  from  impaired  memory  and  momentary  confusion  and  not  from 
corrupt  motives  alone.  We  have  no  objection  to  his  shaking  the 
Court  House  with  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence  on  the  first  day  of 
every  sessions,  and  making  angry  exhortation  to  native  jurors  to 
buckle  on  their  armour  as  his  apostles — though  some  of  his  pre- 
decessors who  had  not  his  boldness  showed  their  interest  in  the 
moral  amelioration  of  the  country  by  continued  and  sustained 
devotion  to  the  furtherance  of  education  and  other  direct  instru- 
mentalities. We  do  not  object  to  Sir  Mordaunt  confining  himself  to 
the  Penal  Code  alone  for  the  purpose.  We  have  no  great  objection 
even  to  Sir  Mordaunt's  rambling  dissertations  and  if  he  chooses  he 
can  in  his  next  charge  to  the  grand  jury  discourse  as  grandly  on 
fossil  geology  and  trace  the  filiation  and  habitation  of  the  Dodo, 
and  he  has  done  on  the  Black  Act. 

What  we  object  to  in  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells  is  the  tone  and  animus 
of  his  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  natives,  and  one  who  reads 
his  first  and  second  charges  will  at  once  see  that  he  is  prejudiced 
against  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  degree  that  impairs  his 
judicial  efficiency.  We  admit  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  perjury 
in  India.  But  is  perjury  committed  only  by  the  natives  ?  What 
are  the  lower  orders  of  Europeans  doing  in  the  Police  and  Small 
Cause  Court  here  !    Is  it  not  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  in  admiralty 
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cases  sailors  are  constantly  perjuring  themselves  ?  And  is  perjury 
only  known  here  and  not  in  Europe  and  America  ?  Sir  Mordaunt 
Wells  has  been  pleased  to  notice  Shibkissen  Banerji's  case  in  his 
charge,  though  he  must  have  been  well  aware  that  an  indictment 
was  under  preparation,  and  a  discreet  judge  in  his  shoes  would  have 
checked  the  enthusiasm  which  kindled  Sir  Mordaunt  to  advert  to 
the  case  from  a  fondness  for  generalization.  As  he  has  however  done 
so,  we  will  say  a  few  words  on  it.  The  case  of  Shibkissen  Banerji 
alone  falsifies  Sir  Mordaunt's  conclusion.  The  native  witnesses 
called  in  every  case  do  not  perjure  themselves.  The  Court  dis- 
believes the  evidence  of  an  Englishman  who  is  a  F.  R.  C.  S.  The 
Chief  Justice  in  his  judgment  says,  "  if  it  were  necessary  I  should 
not  hesitate  (and  my  learned  colleagues  concur  with  me)  to  act  on 
the  evidence  of  Ramnarian  Dass,"  and  declares  that  "  these  are  not 
the  signatures  of  the  testator  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  a 
European,  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,"  We  are 
also  given  to  understand  that  the  evidence  of  Baboo  Rajendra  Dutt 
was  very  straight-forward.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  class  of 
men  who  live  here  and  elsewhere  by  perjury,  and  if  they  are  con- 
stantly brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  found  to  prevaricate, 
let  them  by  all  means  be  punished,  but  let  them  be  not  considered 
exponents  of  th^  character  of  the  whole  population. 

For  once  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells's  boldness  failed  him.  When 
getting  a  dim  perception  of  the  weakness  of  that  which  he  reUed 
upon,  his  personal  experience,  he  called  in  authority  to  his  aid. 
Unfortunately  for  his  cause  he  first  tumbled  upon  Mr.  Ro.ss 
Donnelly  Mangles.  We  fear  the  worthy  Puisne  is  not  aware  of  the 
extent  of  his  misfortune.  We  are  confirmed  in  our  limited  estimate 
of  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells's  powers  of  observation  by  seeing  the  election 
he  has  made  for  an  ally.  The  man  who  on  a  question  of  fact 
seriously  calls  the  ex-Director  of  the  East  India  Company  for  his 
witness  must  habitually  be  a  very  careless  observer  of  events.  The 
portion  of  Mr.  Mangles's  testimony  selected  by  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells 
is  what  that  worthy  office-holder  said  to  the  parliamentary  committee 
which  sat  on  Indian  affairs  in  1853,  The  occasion,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  one  which  in  the  end  proved  to  the  English,  what 
was  long  known  to  the  Indian  public  about  Mr,  Mangles's  scru- 
pulousness when  narrating   facts.     From   that  date   Mr.    Mangles 
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could  scarcely  open  his  lips  in  parliament  without  discrediting  the 
best  of  causes.  And  this  is  the  friend  to  whom  Sir  Mordaunt 
Wells  resorts  in  his  hour  of  need. 

Sir  JVIordaunt  Wells  next  appeals  to  Sir  Lawrence  Peel.  This 
judge,  though  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature,  had  early  imbibed 
the  dangerous  habit  of  forming  hasty  opinions  and  enwrapping 
them  against  all  possible  destruction  in  the  thickest  prejudices. 
During  the  entire  period  he  remained  here  he  kept  himself  in  such 
insulation  from  the  natives  that  his  opinions  upon  their  character 
have  much  less  value  than  upon  any  other  matter. 

Between  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells's  first  and  second  eruptions  there 
was  ample  time  for  him  to  collect  materials  in  order  to  make  the 
latter  more  effective  than  the  fomer.  He  did  not  waste  the  anxious 
period.  He  re-read  Macaulay's  essays,  dipped  into  the  testimonies 
of  every  public  witness  who,  like  Mr.  Mangles,  by  their  known 
character,  afforded  promise  of  replies  of  the  kind  required  by 
Sir  Mordaunt  Wells,  ransacked  every  other  repository  of  slander, 
scraped  together  all  the  cases  he  knew  which  supported  his  views, 
carefully  stored  them  up,  and  in  one  fierce  explosion  poured  the 
burning  lava  down  on  the  devoted  heads  of  the  native  Grand 
Jurors  and  the  community  they  represented.  We  must  observe 
that  after  the  manner  in  which  Sir   Mordaunt   has   been   pleased  to 
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attack  our  countrymen,  they  cannot  be  blamed  if  they  feel  a  want 
of  confidence  in  his  judgments  in  cases  in  which  Europeans  are  on 
one  side  and  natives  on  the  other.  We  are  indeed  sorry  that  the 
Supreme  Court  which  in  the  days  of  the  Ryans,  Grants  and  Peels 
enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  is  being  lowered  in  public 
estimation.  Sir  Mordaunt  shows  the  height  of  his  animus  by 
deprecating  the  Madras  petition.  He  is  opposed  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  native  Petty  Jurors  being  increased  but  upon  what 
grounds  we  know  not.  Is  there  a  single  instance  of  native  jurors 
having  acted  otherwise  than  honorably  ? 

We  see  clearly  the  cast  of  Sir  Mordaunt's  mind.  The  sooner 
he  becomes  the  President  of  the  Reform  League  and  the  patron  of 
the  Indigo  Planters'  Association  the  more  effectually  he  can  con- 
tinue the  cry  against  the  "niggers." 


APPENDIX  ! 

LORD  CANNING'S  PROCLAMATION  OF 
J5th  MARCH  1858, 

The  army  of  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  In 
possession  of  Lucknow,  and  the  city  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  British 
Government,  whose  authority  it  has  for  nine  months  rebelliously 
defied  and  resisted. 

This  resistance,  began  by  a  mutinous  soldiery,  has  found  support 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  Province  of  Oudh  at  large- 
Many  who  owed  their  prosperity  to  the  British  Government,  as  weH 
as  those  who  believed  themselves  aggrieved  by  it,  have  joined  in 
this  bad  cause,  and  have  ranged  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  the 
state. 

They  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  and  have  subjected 
themselves  to  a  just   retribution. 

The  capital  of  their  country  is  now  once  more  in  the  hands  of 
the  British  troops. 

From  this  day  it  will  be  held  by  force  which  nothing  can  with- 
stand, and  the  authority  of  the  Government  will  be  carried  into 
every  corner  of  the  province. 

The  time,  then,  has  come  at  which  the  Right  Hon'ble  the 
Governor-General  of  India  deems  it  right  to  make  known  the  mode 
in  which  the  British  Government  will  deal  with  the  taluqdars,  chiefs, 
landholders  of  Oudh,  and  their  followers. 

The  first  care  of  the  Governor-General  will  be  to  reward  those 
who  have  been  steadfast  in  their  allegiance  at  a  time  when  the 
authority  of  the  Government  was  partially  overborne,  and  who  have 
proved  this  by  the  support  and  assistance  which  they  have  given  to 
British  officers. 

Therefore,  the  Right  Hon'ble  the  Governor-General  hereby 
declares,  that  Dig  Bejoy  Singh,  Rajah  of  Balrampur,  Kulwant 
Singh,  Rajah  of  Puduaba,  Eao  Hurdes  Bux  Singh,  of  Katiary,  Rashi 
Parshad,  Taluqdar  of  Sissendi,  Jhabbar  Singh,  Zemindar  of  Gopal 
Khera,  and  Chandan  Lai,  Zemindar  of  Moraon  (Baiswara),  are 
henceforward  the  sole  hereditary   proprietors  of  the  land  which  they 
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held  when  Oudh  came  under  British  rule,  subject  only  to  such 
moderate  assessment  as  may  be  imposed  upon  them,  and  that  these 
loyal  men  will  be  further  rewarded  in  such  manner  and  to  such 
extent  as,  upon  consideration  of  their  merits  and  their  position,  the 
Governor-General  shall  determine. 

A  proportionate  measure  of  reward  and  honour,  according  to 
their  deserts,  will  be  conferred  upon  others  in  whose  favour  like 
claims  may  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government. 

The  Governor-General  further  proclaims  to  the  people  of  Oudh, 
that  with  the  above-mentioned  exceptions,  the  proprietary  right  in 
the  soil  of  the  province  is  confiscated  to  the  British  Government, 
which  will  dispose  of  that  right  in  such  manner  as  to  it  may  seem 
fitting. 

To  those  taluqdars,  chiefs,  landholders,  with  their  followers,  who 
shall  make  immediate  submission  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Oudh,  surrendering  their  arms,  and  obeying  his  orders,  the  Right 
Hon'ble  the  Governor-General  promises  that  their  lives  and  honour 
shall  be  safe,  provided  that  their  hands  are  not  stained  with  English 
blood  murderously  shed;  But  as  regards  any  further  indulgence 
which  may  be  extended  to  them,  and  the  condition  in  which  they 
may  hereafter  be  placed,  they  must  throw  themselves  upon  the 
justice  and  mercy  at  the  British  Government. 

To  those  amongst  them  who  shall  promptly  come  forward  and 
give  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  their  support  in  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  order,  this  indulgence  will  be  large,  and  the  Governor- 
General  will  be  ready  to  view  liberally  the  claims  which  they  may 
thus  acquire  to  a  restitution  of  their  former  rights. 

As  participatiori  in  the  murder  of  Englishmen  or  English  women 
will  exclude  those  who  are  guilty  of  it  from  all  mercy,  so  will  those 
who  have  protected  EngHsh  lives  be  specially  entitled  to  considera- 
tion and  leniency. 
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THE  DESPATCH  ON  THE  OUDE  PROCLA- 
MATION 

The   Secret   Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors    of  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council 

1.  Our  letter  of  the  24th  March  1858  will  have  put  you  hi 
possession  of  our  general  views  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the 
people  in  the  event  of  the  evacuation  of  Lucknow  by  the  enemy. 

2.  "On  the  1 2th  instant  we  received  from  you  a  copy  of  the 
letter  dated  the  3rd  of  March  addressed  by  your  secretary  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude  which  letter  enclosed  a  copy  of  the 
proclamations  to  be  issued  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  as  soon  as 
the  British  troops  should  have  the  command  of  the  city  of  Lucknow 
and  conveyed  instruction  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  act 
with  respect  to  different  classes  and  persons  in  execution  of  the 
views  of  the  Governor  General. 

3.  The  people  of  Oude  will  see  only  the  proclamation. 

4.  That  authoritative  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Government 
informs  the  people  that  six  persons  who  are  named  as  having  been 
steadfast  in  their  allegiance  are  henceforward  the  sole  hereditary 
proprietors  of  the  land  they  held  when  Oude  came  under  British 
rule  subject  only  to  such  moderate  assessment  as  may  be  imposed 
upon  them  ;  that  others  in  whose  favour  like  claims  may  be  esta- 
blished will  have  conferred  upon  them  a  proportionate  measure  of 
reward  and  honour  ^  and  that  with  these  exceptions  the  proprietory 
right  in  the  soil  of  the  province  is  confiscated  to  the  British 
Government. 

5.  We  cannot  but  express  to  you  our  apprehension  that  this 
decree  pronouncing  the  disinherison  of  a  people,  will  throw  diffi- 
culties almost  insurmountable  in  the  way  of  the  re-establishment  of 
peace. 

6.  We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  war  in  Oude  has 
derived  much  of  its  popular  character  from  the  rigorous  manner  in 
which,  without  regard  to  what  the  chirf    landholders  had  become 
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accustomed  to  consider  as  their  rights,  the  summary  settlement  had, 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  province,  been  carried  on  by  your  ofificers. 

7.  The  landholders  of  India  are  as  much  attached  to  the  soil 
occupied  by  their  ancestors  and  are  as  sensitive  with  respect  to  the 
rights  in  the- soil  they  deem  themselves  to  possess  as  the  occupiers 
of  land  in  any  country  of  which  we  have  a  knowledge. 

8.  Whatever  may  be  your  ultimate  and  undisclosed  intentions 
your  proclamation  will  appear  to  deprive  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  all  hope  upon  the  subject  most  dear  to  them  as  indivi- 
duals while  the  substitution  of  our  rule  for  that  of  their  native  sove- 
reign has  naturally  excited  against  us  whatever  they  niay  have  of  a 
national  feeling. 

9.  We  cannot  but  in  justice  consider  that  those  who  resist  ouf 
■authority  in  Oude,  are  under  very  different  circumstances  from 
those  who  have  acted  against  us  in  provinces  which  have  been  long 
under  our  Government. 

to.  We  dethroned  the  king  of  Oude  and  took  possession  of  hiS' 
kingdom  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  which  has  been  subsequently  modified 
by  another  treaty,  under  which  had  it  been  held  to  be  in  force,  the 
course  we  adopted  could  not  have  been  lawfully  pursued,  but  we 
held  that  it  was  not  in  force  although  the  fact  of  its  not  having  been 
ratified  in  England,  as  regarded  the  provision  on  which  we  xsiy  for 
our  justification,  had  not  been  previously  made  known  to  the  king 
of  Oude. 

11.  That  sovereign  and  his  ancestors  had  been  uniformly 
faithful  to  their  treaty  engagements  with  us  however  ill  they  may 
have  governed  their  subjects. 

12.  They  had  more  than  once  assisted  us  in  our  difficulties  and 
not  a  suspicion  had  ever  been  entertained  of  a  hostile  disposition  od 
his  part  towards  our  Government. 

13.  Suddenly  the  people  saw  their  king  taken  from  amongst 
them,  and  our  administration  substituted  for  his,  which,  however  bad 
was  at  least  native  and  this  sudden  change  of  government  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  summary  settlement  of  the  revenue  which 
in  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  province,  deprived  the  most 
influential'handholders  of  what  they  deemed  to  be  their  property,  of 
what  certainly  had  long  given  wealth,  and  distinction,  and  power  to 
their  families. 
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